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ORDER  AUTHORIZING  STUDY 


(Senate,  No.  1522  of  1967) 


Ordered,  That  the  iLegislative  Research  Council  (be  directed  to  investigate 
and  study  optimum  approaches  to  urbein  decay  and  the  best  methods  of  physi 
cai  rehabilitation  of  urban  areas.  Said  study  should  also  investigate  the  best 
techniques  for  the  elevation  of  living  standards,  income,  housing  and  in 
general  living  and  social  standards  of  blighted  urban  areas.  Said  study  should 
further  investigate  the  correlation  of  municipal,  state  and  federal  efforts. 
Results  of  the  statistical  research  aiid,  fact-finding  should  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  senate  from  time  to  time,  but  not  later  than  the  last  Wednesday 
of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Adopted: 

By  the  Senate,  December  11, 1967 
By  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  concurrence,  December  28, 1967 


(Unnumbered  Joint  Order  of  1969) 

Ordered,  That  the  time  be  extended  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  April  of 
the  current  year  within  which  the  Legislative  Research  Council  is  required 
to  file  its  reports  relative  to  selected  problems  of  uriban  rehabilitation  in 
accordance  with  Senate,  No,  15^  of  1967,  £ind  relative  to  an  underground 
shopping  complex  for  Boston  in  accordance  with  Senate,  No.  1052  of  1968. 

Adopted: 

By  the  Senate,  January  I4, 1969 

By  the  House  of  Representatives, 

r  in  concurrence,  January  15,  1969 


(Unnumbered  Joint  Order  of  1969) 

Ordered,  That  the  time  be  extended  to  the  last  Wednesday  of  July  of  the 
current  year  within  which  the  Legislative  Research  Council  is  required  to 
make  its  reports  relative  to  selected  problems  of  urban  rehabilitation  (Senate, 
No.  1522  of  1967 J;  to  classification  of  real  property  (House,  No.  4910  of  1968); 
and  to  legislative  apportionment  and  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  house  of 
representatives  (House,  No.  4910  of  1968). 

Adopted: 

By  the  House  of  Representatives 

February  26,  1969 

By  the  Senate,  in  concurrence, 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  TO  THE 
SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tid:the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

:  GENTLEMEN:  —  The  Legislative  Research  Council  submits 
herewith  a  report  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau 
relative  to  certain,  selected  problems  of  urban  rehabilitation  in 
Massachusetts.  The  report  was  required  by  the  joint  order,  Sen- 
ate, No.  1522  of  1967,  and  two  unnumbered  joint  orders  of  Jan- 
uary and  February  1969,  which  are  reprinted  on  the  inside  of  the 
front  cover  hereof. 

The  Legislative  Research  Bureau  is  limited  by  statute  to  "statis- 
tical research  and  fact-finding."  Hence,  this  report  contains  factual 
material  only,  without  recommendations  either  by  the  Council  or 
the  Bureau.  It  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  un- 
dersigned members  of  the  Legislative  Research  Council. 

- Respectfully  submitted, 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  COUNaL 

Sen.  JOSEPH  D.  WARD,  Chairman 
X  .    _  Rep.  JOSEPH  B.  WALSH,  Vice  Chairman 

Rep.  DAVID  J.  O'CONNOR 
Rep.  SIDNEY  Q.  CURTISS 
Rep.  HARRISON  CHADWICK 
Rep.  J.  HILARY  ROCKETT 
—  Rep.  WALTER  W.  O'BRIEN 

0''' ' 

Sen.  ANDREA  F.  NUCIFORO 

Sen.  JOHN  H.  PARKER 

Sen.  ALLAN  F.  JONES 

Rep.  JOEL  S.  GREENBERG 

Rep.  CHARLES  F.  FLAHERTY,  Jr.  ' 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  TO  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 


To  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Research  Council: 

GENTLEMEN:  —  Senate,  No.  1522  of  1967,  the  joint  order  of 
the  General  Court,  reprinted  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of 
this  report,  directed  the  Legislative  Research  Council  to  study  (1) 
optimum  approaches  relative  to  urban  decay,  (2)  the  best  methods 
of  physical  rehabilitation  of  urban  areas,  (3)  the  best  techniques 
for  elevating  living,  housing,  income  and  social  standards  of  blighted 
urban  areas,  and  (4)  the  correlation  of  federal,  state  and  local 
efforts  in  regard  to  the  foregoing.  Staff  interviews  with  the  Coun- 
cil Chairman,  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ward  of  Worcester,  sponsor  of 
the  order,  and  with  other  legislators  who  supported  its  adoption, 
revealed  a  general  desire  on  their  part  for  an  evaluation  of  present 
federal,  state  and  local  programs  for  eliminating  existing  urban 
decay  and  preventing  new  decay  in  our  communities. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  study,  it  became  evident  that  adequate 
coverage  of  aU  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  sweeping 
study  directive.  Senate,  No.  1522  of  1967,  would  require  much 
more  staff  and  more  time  than  were  available  to  the  Legislative 
Research  Bureau  for  such  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  conducting 
this  study  the  Bureau  has  confined  its  attention  to  certain  selected 
problems  of  urban  rehabilitation  in  Massachusetts  suggested  by 
federal,  state  and  local  authorities  in  the  area  of  urban  renewal 
and  "model  cities"  as  being  among  the  more  urgent  or  more 
significant  matters  meriting  early  legislative  consideration  and 
action. 

The  Legislative  Research  Bureau  thus  submits  herewith  a  report 
in  accordance  with  the  legislative  directive  in  Senate,  No.  1522  of 
1967,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  subject  matter  indicated  above. 
Its  scope  and  content  are  restricted  to  fact-finding  only,  without 
recommendations  or  legislative  proposals.  The  preparation  of  this 
report  was  primarily  the  responsibility  of  James  H.  Powers  of  the 
Bureau  staff. 


Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  many  Massachusetts 
state  and  local  officials,  to  the  legislative  research  and  reference 
agencies  of  other  states,  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  to  the  many  other 
informed  authorities  who  cooperated  so  generously  in  this  study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  M.  O'SULLIVAN,  Director 
Legisaltive  Research  Bureau 
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SELECTED   PROBLEMS  OF  URBAN   REHABILITATION 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT 


Origin  and  Scope  of  Study 

This  report  is  submitted  in  compliance  with  a  study  order  adopt- 
ed by  both  branches  of  the  General  Court  in  December  of  1967 
(Senate,  No.  1522).  That  legislative  directive,  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Joseph  D.  Ward  of  Worcester,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Council,  required  the  Council  to  report  upon  a  broad 
range  of  very  complex  problems  relating  to  the  rehabUitation  of 
bUghted  urban  areas  and  their  populations.  Specific  reference  was 
made  by  the  order  to  such  aspects  as  (a)  optimum  approaches  to 
the  prevention  of  urban  decay,  (b)  the  physical  rehabilitation  of 
blighted  areas,  (c)  techniques  for  elevating  the  living,  housing, 
income  and  social  standards  of  these  areas,  and  (d)  correlating 
federal,  state  and  municipal  rehabilitation  efforts. 

Coverage  in  one  report  of  all  these  facets  of  urban  rehabilitation 
described  in  this  sweeping  study  directive  was  not  possible  be- 
cause of  limitations  upon  the  staff  and  time  available  to  the 
Legislative  Research  Bureau.  Accordingly,  the  scope  of  this  docu- 
ment has  been  restricted  to  selected  problems  of  urban  rehabilita- 
tion, with  special  emphasis  upon  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
relation  to  the  Model  Cities  Program  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Demonstration  Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended  (P.L.  89-754).  Currently,  nine  Massachusetts  cities  are 
participating  in  studies  and  projects  receiving  federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  that  statute,  hereinafter  referred  to  briefly  as  "the 
Model  Cities  Law"  (Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Low- 
ell, Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield  and  Worcester). 

This  report  discusses  such  problem  areas  under  the  Model  Cities 
Program  in  Massachusetts  as:  (a)  shortages  of  state  personnel 
needed  to  implement  the  program;  (b)  Civil  Service  Law  restric- 
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tions;  (c)  the  financing  of  model  cities;  (d)  the  authority  of 
model  cities  agencies;  (e)  participation  by  model  neighborhood 
residents  in  the  planning  and  direction  of  their  model  cities  effort; 
(f)  practices  mider  the  contract  laws,  including  controversi^  over 
employment  discrimination  against  minority  groups;  (g)  public 
transportation;  (h)  public  health  facilities  and  services;  and  (!) 
pubUc  schools. 

The  remaining  urban  rehabilitation  topics  embraced  in  the  study 
directive  Senate,  No.  1522  of  1967,  not  discussed  in  this  report, 
aro  included  within  the  scope  of  orders  adopted  by  the  1969  Gen- 
eral Court  which  require  the  Legislative  Research  Council  to  re- 
port to  the  1970  legislative  session  on  (a)  the  reorganization  of 
regional  government  in  the  Commonwealth  (House,  No.  4774  of 
1969),  and  (b)  means  of  maximizing  Massachusetts  state  and  local 
participation  in  federal  programs  relative  to  low  and  middle  income 
housing,  "new  towns"  and  code  enforcement  (unnumbered  joint 
order  of  June  24,  1969). 

Urban  Growth  in  the  United  States 

Within  barely  two  centuries,  the  United  States  has  grown  from  a 
relatively  small  federation  of  13  predominantly  rural  states  with 
slightly  less  than  four  miUion  inhabitants  to  a  transcontinental 
union  of  50  states  containing  over  179  million  inhabitants  in  1960, 
of  whom  34.3%  resided  in  communities  with  populations  of  10,000 
or  more.  The  nation's  population  continues  to  expand  by  between 
14%  and  21%  every  ten  years.  This  growth  was  stimulated  by 
(a)  the  quadrupling  of  the  national  territory  since  1789,  (b)  rapid 
settlement  of  the  land  due  to  federal  land  policies  and  relatively 
unrestricted  immigration  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  (c)  the 
impetus  given  to  urban  growth  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Professor  Daniel  J.  Elazar  of  Temple  University  has  stressed  the 
role  of  agrarianism,  metropohtanism  and  "nomadism"  in  the 
development  of  urban  areas  of  this  country.  While  flocking  to 
the  cities  for  their  economic  advantages  and  to  escape  rural  isola- 
tion, Americans  have  sought  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
agrarian  life  pattern  by  emphasizing  home-ownership,  low-density 
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development  in  small  locally-controlled  communities,  rather  than 
in  a  single  city.  Consequently,  central  cities  have  tended  to  de- 
velop as  "service  centers"  for  large  metropolitan  areas  containing 
numerous  "satellite"  communities.  "Megalopolises"  of  contiguous 
urban  areas  have  appeared  as  a  result  of  "nomadism,"  the  highly 
mobile  characteristics  of  the  American  population  which  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  migraton  of  people  from  rural  areas  to  the  suburbs  and 
central  cities,  from  the  central  cities  to  the  suburbs,  and  between 
urban  areas. 

Definitions  of  what  comprises  an  "urban  area"  differ.  For  its  own 
reporting  purposes,  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  measures  urban 
growth  by  "Standard  Metropohtan  Statistical  Areas"  (SMSA's), 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  central  city  of  50,000  or  more  inhab- 
itants, plus  contiguous  "urban"  locatities  of  3,500  or  more  popula- 
tion. In  1960,  there  were  a  total  of  212  such  SMSA*s  throughout 
the  country  with  an  aggregate  population  of  112.9  million,  of 
whom  58  million  (69.9%)  resided  in  the  central  cities. 

Urban  Growth  in  Massachusetts 

With  some  local  variations,  the  pattern  of  urbanization  in  Mas- 
sachusetts has  followed  that  of  the  nation.  The  first  large  com- 
munities to  emerge  in  Massachusetts  were  the  seaport  towns.  With 
the  rise  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  early  1800s  the  forma- 
tion of  manufacturing  communities  was  stimulated.  Eventually, 
some  of  these  localities  attained  such  a  size  that  their  town,  forms 
of  government  became  impractical,  and  city  forms  of  municipal 
government  were  authorized  (1821). 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  (exclusive  of  the  District  of 
Maine)  increased  thirteenfold  between  1790  and  1960,  from  378,787 
to  5.14  million  inhabitants.  The  1965  state  decennial  censuc:  record- 
ed a  further  advance  to  5.29  million  in  that  year.  The  Common- 
wealth ranks  45th  among  the  50  states  in  territorial  size,  10th 
among  them  in  population,  and  ninth  as  an  industrial  state.  In 
1960,  86.7%  of  the  Massachusetts  population  was  concentrated  in 
eight  SMSA's  which  lay  wholly  within  Massachusetts  and  in  three 
SMSA*s  which  straddled  the  state  line,  as  follows: 


6.   Pittsfield 

73,839 

7.   Springfield-Chicopee- 

Holyoke 

540,145 

8.   Worcester 

323,306 
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Populations  of  SMSA's  Wholly  Within  Massachusetts  in  1960 

1.  Boston  2,589,301 

2.  Brockton  149,458 

3.  Fitchburg-Leominster        82,486 

4.  LoweU  160,982 

5.  Xew  Bedford  143,176 

Populations  of  Massachusetts'  Portion  of  Interstate  SMSA's  in  7960 

9.   Fall  Biver  128,695         10.   Lawrence-Haverhill  185,592 

11.    Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick  89,743 

It  is  anticipated  by  various  authorities  that  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  will  increase  to  5.66  million  inhabitants  by  1975,  of 
whom  3.9  million  will  live  within  35  miles  of  the  State  House. 
The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  has  estimated  that  the 
population  within  that  radius  will  reach  4.73  miUion  by  1990  and 
5.36  miUion  by  the  year  2000. 

Governmental  Response  to  the  Urban  Crisis 

Gradual  Recognition  of  "Urban  Crisis" 

Since  the  American  Revolution,  national  political  philosophy  has 
stressed  a  federal  decentralization  of  authority  and  responsibility 
to  the  states  and  their  localities,  and  minimal  governmental  inter- 
vention in  human  activities  and  relationships.  Thus,  the  first  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  individuals  out  of  trouble  has  rested  initial- 
ly with  the  citizen  and  his  family. 

Accordingly,  the  federal  and  state  governments  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  economic  and  social  problems  in  their  incipient  stages, 
and  slow  to  identify  them  as  problems  requiring  action  first  by 
the  state,  then  by  the  federal  government.  Hence,  it  has  been 
possible  for  such  problems  to  gather  considerable  momentum  be- 
fore effective  governmental  action  is  initiated.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  problems  of  our  urban  areas. 

Federal  Programs  in  Aid  of  Urban  Areas 

The  federal  government  has  assisted  the  economic  development 
of  the  states  and  territories  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
when  land  grants  were  authorized  to  encourage  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  West,  and  when  the  construction  of  the 
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interstate  highway  system  was  ordained.  In  1862,  Congress  intro- 
duced the  concept  of  "categorical"  grants  in  aid  to  the  states 
which  dominates  federal  aid  practices  today;  under  this  approach, 
national  resources  are  made  available  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  return  for  their  acceptance  of  federal  standards  and  goals. 
Until  the  Great  Depression  of  1929,  federal  grant  programs 
were  few  in  number  and  modest  in  scope.  However,  since  that 
time  the  number  of  these  programs  has  ballooned  to  more  than 
450  administered  by  more  than  35  federal  agencies,  as  old  prob- 
lems became  more  acute  and  new  problems  arose  under  the  pres- 
sures of  urbanization,  rural  poverty,  an  increasingly  integrated 
and  complex  economy  the  deterioration  of  old  social  structures, 
and  the  exigencies  of  World  War  11  and  its  foreign  aftermath. 
Aid  programs  authorized  by  Congress  in  recent  years  have  placed 
great  emphasis  upon  housing  needs,  community  rehabilitation  and 
development,  improved  pubUc  transportation,  health  needs,  and  aid 
to  disadvantaged  citizens  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  They 
have  stressed  a  greater  participation  by  the  private  sector  in 
meeting  national  needs.  Of  the  $17.4  billions  of  federal  aid  pay- 
ments to  the  states  and  localities  in  1968,  $10.3  billions  (59.3%) 
related  to  metropolitan  or  urban  areas. 

Massachusetts  State  Programs  in  Aid  of  Urban  Areas 

In  meeting  the  urban  challenge,  the  Massachusetts  state  govern- 
ment has  resorted  over  the  years  to  four  basic  approaches  sum- 
marized below  which  have  been  designed  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
bUght  and  substandard  conditions,  particularly  in  urban  areas. 

Code  Formulation  and  Enforcement.  The  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  buildings  has  been  subject  to  governmental  regulation  in 
Massachusetts  since  the  Seventeenth  Century;  today,  the  safety  as- 
pects of  buildings  are  controlled  by  various  statutory  standards, 
and  by  numerous  regulations  promulgated  by  state  administrative 
agencies  and  local  legislative  bodies  pursuant  to  law.  The  next  old- 
est body  of  "code"  provisions  are  those  formulated  within,  or  under 
authority  of,  the  Public  Health  Law  which  dates  from  1797  (G.L. 
c.  Ill);  amendments  to  that  law  in  1957  empower  the  State  De- 
partment of  Pubhc  Health  to  promulgate  a  Uniform  Sanitary  Code 
with  provisions  related  to  housing  which  are  enforced  by  local 
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health  departments.  In  addition,  municipal  governments  have 
had  power  to  adopt  zoning  ordinances  and  by-laws  since  1920,  and 
subdivision  control  regulations  since  1936. 

Reg/onai  Agencies.  Since  1889,  the  Commonwealth  has  relied  on 
various  types  of  regional  agencies  to  furnish  services  on  an  area- 
wide  basis,  especially  in  the  metropoUtan  Boston  area.  This  ap- 
proach has  permitted  urban  needs  to  be  met  without  involve^ 
ment  in  bitter  controversies  over  municipal  consoUdations  and  an- 
nexations. Among  the  more  important  "regionalized"  activities  in 
the  Boston  area  are  those  of  the  Metropohtan  District  Commission 
(water,  sewage  disposal  and  parks),  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation Authority,  and  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council. 

Housing  Programs.  State  concern  with  housing  programs  designed 
moderate  income  families  and  to  eliminate  slums  in  Massachusetts 
dates  from  1911,  when  the  General  Court  created  the  Homestead 
Commission.  State  authority  to  act  in  relation  to  these  problems 
was  clarified  and  enlarged  by  Constitutional  Amendment  Articles 
to  increase  the  supply  of  residential  units  available  to  low  and 
moderate  income  famihes  and  to  eliminate  slums  in  Massachusetts 
dates  from  1911,  when  the  General  Court  created  the  Homestead 
Commission.  State  authority  to  act  in  relation  to  these  problems 
was  clarified  and  enlarged  by  Constitutional  Amendment  Articles 
XLm  (1915)  and  XLVH  (1917).  The  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering state  aspects  of  public  housing  programs,  vested  originally 
in  the  Homestead  Commission,  now  resides  in  the  State  Depart^ 
ment  of  Community  Affairs. 

Prior  to  1946,  the  Massachusetts  public  housing  program  was 
small  in  scope.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  pubUc  housing  activity,  administered  through  local  hous- 
ing authorities  with  the  assistance  of  federal  and  state  grants  and 
guarantees  (G.L.  c.  121).  Over  43,000  housing  units  have  been 
constructed  by  148  or  more  local  housing  authorities  under  statutes 
relative  to  housing  for  veterans  (1946),  low  income  families  (1946), 
the  elderly  (1953),  and  rent  supplements  (1966).  In  addition,  the 
General  Court  has  created  a  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agen- 
cy to  grant  federally-insured  mortgages  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
construction  of  low  and  modest  income  housing  (1966). 
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bi  1968,  the  maximum  state  financial  commitment  in  aid  of  the 
foregoing  housing  programs  included  (a)  a  state  guarantee  of 
$480  million  of  local  housing  debt,  (b)  annual  state  "contributions" 
totaling  $16.8  million  to  localities  toward  their  housing  debt  re- 
tirement, and  (c)  a  $300,000  state  loan  to  the  Massachusetts  Hous- 
ing Finance  Agency. 

Urban  Redevelopment,  Renewal  and  Rehabilitation.  Until  1946,  urban 
redevelopment,  renewal  and  rehabilitation  was  treated  as  an  inci* 
dental  aspect  of  state  and  local  activity  in  respect  to  housing  and 
slum  clearance.  Subsequently  distinctive  programs  have  been  au- 
thorized by  law  for  land  assembly  and  redevelopment  (1946),  urban 
redevelopment  (1952),  urban  renewal  (1955)  and  commercial  and 
industrial  development  (1960).  These  programs,  supported  by  fed- 
eral and  state  grants  and  guarantees,  are  regulated  by  Chapter 
121  of  the  General  Laws  and  are  administered  through  local  rede- 
velopment authorities  (50  communities)  and  local  housing  author- 
ities acting  as  redevelopment  authorities  (13  communities)  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs.  The 
total  value  of  urban  development,  renewal  and  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects conducted  by  these  authorities  in  Massachusetts  through  early 
1968  was  $650  million.  In  1969,  the  Commonwealth  was  committed 
to  grants  to  localities  not  exceeding  $40  million  (at  the  rate  of  $2 
million  yearly)  toward  the  cost  of  federally-aided  urban  redevelop- 
ment and  renewal  projects,  and  not  exceeding  $20  million  (at  the 
rate  of  $1  million  yearly)  toward  such  projects  which  are  not 
aided  by  the  federal  government. 

In  addition,  state  laws  permit  the  formation  of  limited-dividend 
privately  financed  urban  redevelopment  corporations  to  engage  in 
state-approved  private  housing,  urban  renewal,  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitation  projects;  and  the  powers  of  such  corporations  may 
also  be  exercised  under  specified  conditions  by  insurance  companies, 
certain  other  business  enterprises,  and  non-profit  organizations 
(G.L.  c.  121A).  Within  the  past  ten  years  $266  million  of  these 
"Chapter  121A"  projects  have  either  been  authorized  by  the  state, 
or  awaited  its  approval  at  the  end  of  1968. 

Ofher  Programs.  Aside  from  the  foregoing  "anti-blight"  legislation,^- 
the  General  Court  has  enacted  numerous  laws  since  World  War  n 
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which  cover  other  vital  aspects  of  urban  life  including  educa- 
tion, welfare,  job-finding  services,  a  Commonwealth  Service  Corps, 
unemployment  insurance,  transportation,  air  pollution,  property 
insurance  in  high-risk  urban  areas,  and  the  prohibition  of  racial 
and  religious  discrimination  in  housing,  insurance,  employment  and 
education. 

Under  the  State  School  Building  Assistance  Act  of  1968  (c.  645), 
as  amended,  the  state  provides  financial  assistance  to  localities  for 
the  construction  and  enlargement  of  public  school  buildings.  The 
complex  statutory  formula  governing  these  grants  provides  a  40% 
to  50%  state  subsidy  of  such  construction  costs  of  individual  mu- 
nicipalities, but  permits  an  increase  to  65%  for  (a)  school  construc- 
tion undertaken  by  a  city  or  town  to  eliminate  "racial  imbalance" 
in  local  schools,  and  (b)  schools  constructed  by  multi-municipal 
regional  school  districts.  The  maximum  state  grant  is  provided 
for  school  construction  by  communities  in  depressed  areas.  The 
General  Court  has  appropriated  $33  million  for  school  building 
grant  purposes  in  the  current  1970  fiscal  year. 

Other  state  educational  programs  of  urban  significance  include 
(a)  the  METCO  program  of  enrollments  of  inner  city  disadvantaged 
children  in  suburban  schools  for  which  state  grants  aggregating 
$1  million  have  been  authorized  for  fiscal  1970,  and  (b)  state  finan- 
cial support  in  the  amount  of  $500,000  in  fiscal  1970  toward  one 
experimental  school  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  which  will  be 
concerned  especially  with  the  needs  of  children  residing  in  blighted 
neighborhoods. 

Federal  Model  Cities  Program 

Legislative  Background 

The  current  Model  Cities  Program,  which  was  based  on  proposals 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  ("Model 
Cities")  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-754). 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President  urged  congressional 
approval  of  a  six-year  program  of  "demonstration  cities"  grants 
aggregating  $2.3  billion  in  federal  expenditure,  supplemented  by 
$12  million  of  federal  grants  for  local  planning  of  model  cities 
projects.   The  bill  proposed  by  the  President  also  contained  pro- 
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visions  re  (a)  improved  metropolitan  planning,  (b)  expanded  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  and  mortgage  insurance  in  the  housing  field, 
(c)  "new  communities"  development  by  private  capital  back- 
ed by  federal  mortgage  insurance,  (d)  liberalization  of  federal 
aid  for  historic  preservation,  (f)  an  enlarged  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, and  (g)  prevention  of  discrimination  in  housing.  With  mod- 
ifications, these  provisions  were  included  in  the  Model  Cities  Law 
by  Congress. 

Salleni  Provisions  of  Model  Cities  Law 

The  statutory  provisions  relative  to  the  Model  Cities  Program 
are  embraced  substantially  in  Title  I  of  the  Model  Cities  Law, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD).  The  salient  aspects  of  that  statute 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

Eligsbility  for  Assistance.  Section  103  of  Title  I  stipulates  that  a 
model  city  program  is  eligible  for  financial  assistance  only  if  cer- 
tain specific  criteria  are  met.  These  criteria  include  requirements 
that— 

(1)  Physical  and  social  problems  in  the  area  of  the  city  justify 
a  model  city  program  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Model 
Cities  Law. 

(2)  The  program  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  physical  and  social  problems  of  entire  neighbor- 
hoods and  to  contribute  to  the  sound  development  of  the  entire 
city.  In  this  connection,  provision  must  be  made  for  "widespread 
citizen  participation  in  the  program,  maximum  opportunities  for 
employing  residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases  of  the  program,  and 
enlarged  opportunities  for  work  and  training." 

(3)  The  program  must  contribute  toward  a  well-balanced  city, 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing. 

(4)  Local  resources,  authority  and  administrative  procedures 
must  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  program  on  a  consolidated 
and  coordinated  basis.  Private  initiative  and  enterprise  must  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The  program  and  appropri- 
ate appUcations  for  assistance  must  have  the  approval  of  the  local 
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governing  body  and  must  be  consistent  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning in  the  entire  urban  or  metropolitan  area. 

(5)  The  program  must  meet  any  additional  criteria  or  require- 
ments established  by  HUD. 

In  implementing  this  law,  HUD  is  required  to  (1)  emphasize 
local  initiative,  and  (2)  insure  maximum  coordination  of  federal 
assistance. 

School  Bussing  and  Racial  Imbalance  Aspects.  HUD  may  not  require 
localities,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  federal  grant  under  this 
program,  to  transfer  pupils  who  reside  outside  a  model  cities  area 
to  schools  within  that  area,  or  vice  versa.  (Sec.  103). 

Federal  "Section  104"  Financial  Assistance  for  Planning  Model  City 
Programs.  HUD  may  make  grants  to  or  contract  with  model  city 
agencies  to  pay  80%  of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing  model 
city  programs  provided  (1)  the  governing  body  of  the  city  has 
approved  the  appUcation  submitted  by  the  model  city  agency  and 
(2)  the  administrative  machinery  for  coordination  of  aU  related 
planning  activities  of  local  agencies  is  adequate.  (Sec.  104). 

Federal  "Section  105"  Financial  Assistance  for  Approved  Model  City 
Programs.  H,  after  review  of  the  relevant  plans,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  determines  that  they  satisfy  the  foregoing  criteria  for  those 
programs,  he  may  approve  grants  to  pay  80%  of  the  costs  of 
administering  approved  model  city  programs;  excluded  for  such 
costs  are  those  subsidized  under  other  federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. To  assist  the  city  in  carrying  out  the  projects  or  activities 
included  within  an  approved  model  city  program,  HUD  may  fund 
up  to  80%  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  non-federal  contributions 
otherwise  required  to  be  made  by  the  locality  to  all  projects  or 
activities  assisted  by  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  carried  out  in 
connection  with  such  a  model  city  program.  No  federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  may  be  considered  as  being  carried  out  in  connection 
with  a  model  city  program  unless  it  is  related  substantially  to 
the  physical  and  social  problems  in  the  area  of  the  city  covered 
by  the  model  cities  program.   (Sec.  105). 

Technical  Assistance.  HUD  is  empowered  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  model  city  agencies  to  help  them  in  planning, 
developing  and  administering  their  model  city  programs.  (Sec.  106). 
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Relocation  of  Displaced  Persons  and  Activities.  A  model  cities  pro- 
gram is  required  to  include  a  plan  for  relocating  people,  business, 
and  non-profit  organizations  displaced  or  to  be  displaced  by  that 
program.  This  relocation  plan  must  conform  to  standards  prescrib- 
ed under  authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  must 
assure  the  availabihty  of  adequate  housing  before  any  people  are 
displaced  (Sec.  107). 

Consultation.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Model  Cities 
Law,  HUD  must  consult  with  other  federal  agencies  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Such  consultation  must  occur  before  any 
commitment  may  be  made  under  Section  105.  (Sec.  109). 

Labor  Standards.  The  prevailing  wage  provisions  on  the  DaviS" 
Bacon  Act  apply  to  the  employment  of  personnel  by  contractors 
and  subcontractors  upon  construction,  rehabilitation,  repair  or  al- 
teration work  assisted  with  federal  funds  under  the  Model  Cities 
Law,  if  such  wages  are  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards provisions  of  other  federal  laws.  These  requirements  do  not 
apply  to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  repair,  or  alteration  of 
residential  property  designed  for  fewer  than  eight  families.  (Sec. 
110). 

Federal  Expenditure  Authorization  for  Planning  of  Model  Cities  PrO' 
grams.  Title  I  authorized  federal  appropriations  of  $12  million  an- 
nuaUy  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968  and  1969  for  (1) 
grants-in-aid  for  the  planning  of  model  city  programs,  and  (2) 
certain  administrative  and  technical  assistance  costs.  Federal  ap- 
propriations of  $400  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $500  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $1  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
were  authorized  for  federal  "grant  and  contracts"  (1)  to  assist 
approved  model  city  programs  under  Section  105  (2)  for  technical 
assistance,  and  (3)  for  relocation  assistance.  These  "authoriza- 
tions" are  Congressional  commitments,  not  appropriations.  (Sec 
111). 

Increased  Federal  Expenditure  Authorization  for  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Assistance  Where  Related  to  Demonstration  Cities.  Title  I  auth- 
orized an  additional  appropriation  of  $250  million,  to  be  available 
after  July  1,  1967,  for  grants  to  urban  renewal  projects  identified 
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and  scheduled  to  be  carried  out  as  projects  or  activities  included 
within  an  approved  model  city  program.  (Sec.  113). 

State  Limit.  Federal  grants  made  under  Section  105  for  model  city 
programs  in  any  one  state  may  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  15%  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
Section  111  above.  (Sec.  114). 

Federal  Implementation  of  Model  Cities  Law 

In  1966,  Congress  provided  HUD  with  a  continuing  $11  million 
appropriation  —  later  expanded  to  $23  million  —  for  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  localities  for  the  planning  of  their  model  city 
programs  under  Section  104  of  the  Model  Cities  Law.  Subse- 
quently, Congress  made  further  appropriations  on  a  continuing  bas- 
is to  HUD  in  1968  of  (a)  $512.5  miUion  for  "supplementary" 
grants  for  approved  model  city  programs  under  Sections  105-107 
of  the  Model  Cities  Law,  and  (b)  $412.5  million  for  grants-in-aid 
to  urban  renewal  undertakings  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a 
Section  105  approved  model  city  program.  Thus,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  the  model  cities  effort  to  the  extent  of 
$925  miUion  at  the  end  of  1968. 

Through  mid-1969,  at  least  150  communities  had  either  received 
Section  104  planning  grants,  or  were  expected  to  have  their  ap- 
pUcations  approved  by  HUD  shortly  thereafter.  Of  this  group  15 — 
including  Boston  —  have  received  HUD  approval  through  mid-1969 
of  their  applications  for  Section  105  "supplementary"  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  execution  of  an  approved  model  city  program 

Model  Cities  Developments  in  Massachusetts 

State  Assistance  to  Model  Cities 

Except  for  a  few  statutes  making  brief  reference  to  model  cities, 
the  General  Court  has  not  enacted  as  yet  any  law  establishing 
a  comprehensive  and  distinctive  state  program  relative  to  model 
cities.  Instead,  local  activities  in  respect  to  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  "comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs"  (model  city 
programs)  have  proceeded  primarily  under  authority  of  general 
statutory  provisions  re  pubhc  housing,  rental  assistance,  housing 
relocation,  land  assembly  and  redevelopment,  commercial  and  in- 
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dustrial  redevelopment,  and  urban  renewal  (G.L.  c.  121).  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  coordinate  state  and  local  action  under  these 
statutes  with  activities  under  other  federally-assisted  and  state- 
aided  programs  pertaining  to  schools,  social  services,  public  health, 
highways,  and  the  like.  The  State  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs, which  approves  state  financial  assistance  to  localities  under 
Chapter  121  of  the  General  Laws  and  acts  as  the  state  haison  agency 
with  HUD  on  that  score,  provides  technical  advice  and  assistance  to 
locaUties  in  respect  to  their  model  cities  programs. 

Massachusetts  state  policy  in  regard  to  model  cities  thus  follows 
the  practices  of  the  great  majority  of  states  which  furnish  no 
distinctive  model  cities  assistance  to  locahties.  Currently,  only 
four  states  provide  such  aid,  notably,  Hawaii,  which  furnishes  a 
state  grant  toward  the  20%  "local  share"  of  model  cities  planning 
costs,  a  system  of  community  improvement  grants,  and  certain 
wholly  state-supported  educational,  health  and  social  work  facili- 
ties and  services;  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which  authorize 
varjing  state  grants  toward  the  "local"  share  of  model  cities 
costs;  and  New  York,  which  underwrites  half  of  the  "local  share" 
of  model  cities  planning  costs. 

Massachusetts  Model  Cities  in  7969 

General  Aspects.  Model  city  agencies  exist  in  nine  Massachusetts 
cities:  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New 
Bedford,  Springfield  and  Worcester.  Of  these  model  city  agencies, 
four  were  among  the  "first  round"  of  63  model  cities  confirmed 
by  HUD  in  November  of  1967  for  "Section  104"  federal  financial 
assistance  for  planning  of  their  model  city  programs  (Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lowell  and  Springfield).  The  remaining  five  Massachusetts 
model  cities  received  HUD  approval  for  such  planning  grants  sub- 
sequently. 

Through  May  15,  1969,  only  three  of  the  nine  Massachusetts 
cities  —  Boston,  Cambridge  and  New  Bedford  —  had  advanced 
to  the  point  of  applying  to  HUD  for  federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  implementation  of  a  "comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program"  under  Section  105  of  the  Model  Cities  Law.  The  Boston 
appUcation  was  given  final  approval  by  HUD  in  July  1969.  HUD 
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action  on  the  Cambridge  and  New  Bedford  model  city  applications 
is  currently  pending. 

The  administrative  characteristics  of  the  nine  Massachusetts  mo- 
del cities  agencies  and  the  status  of  their  activities  vary. 

Boston.  The  Boston  Mode]  City  Administration  was  created  by 
The  Mayor  and  City  Council  in  April  1967,  following  studies  by 
the  Boston  Bedevelopment  Authority  and  Action  for  Boston  Com- 
munity Development,  Inc.  The  Model  City  Administration  serves 
within  the  Mayor's  office,  and  is  headed  by  a  Director  named  by 
the  Mayor.  Associated  with  that  agency  is  a  Model  Neighborhood 
Board  consisting  of  18  members  elected  by  residents  of  the  model 
city.  The  Board  has  advisory  powers  with  respect  to  plans  and 
programs  of  the  Model  City  Administration,  may  recommend  the 
priorities  to  be  assigned  to  model  city  needs  and  conducts  studies. 

As  one  of  the  original  63  "first  round"  municipahties  to  receive 
a  Section  104  planning  grant  in  November  of  1967,  Boston  was 
awarded  $240,813  in  federal  aid,  which  it  supplemented  with  a 
city  contribution  of  $48,163  and  with  $16,365  from  other  sources. 
Subsequently,  in  October  1968  the  Model  City  Administration 
submitted  to  the  Boston  City  Council  its  proposed  plan  for  a  five- 
year  model  city  program,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a  "model  city" 
neighborhood  occupying  about  2,000  acres  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Dor- 
chester and  Roxbury.  This  neighborhood  suffers  from  extensive 
social  and  physical  deterioration,  with  a  critical  range  of  acute, 
housing,  health,  educational  and  unemployment  problems.  Its  popu- 
lation of  62,500  (10%  of  the  Boston  inhabitants)  is  about  57% 
Negro  and  accounts  for  over  18%  of  the  Boston  public  welfare 
case  load.  In  November  1968  the  City  Council  approved  the  pro- 
posed plan,  after  making  a  number  of  amendments. 

The  projected  cost  of  financing  this  program  during  its  first 
year  is  estimated  at  $18.5  million,  of  which  $7.7  million  represent 
Section  105  and  related  HUD  model  city  projects  dovetailed  with 
the  Model  City  Program;  and  about  $4.1  million  are  to  come  from 
various  nonfederal  sources.  HUD  gave  its  final  approval  to  Boston's 
application  for  the  foregoing  Section  105  grants  in  July  1969. 

Cambridge.  On  December  16,  1968,  the  Cambridge  City  Council 
approved  an  application  to  HUD  for  Section  105  federal  financial 
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a^isistance  to  a  model  city  program  in  a  268-acre  low-income  area 
of  about  15,000  inhabitants  located  in  East  Cambridge  near  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  Cambridge  applica- 
tion proposes  a  five-year  comprehensive  program,  the  first  "ac- 
tion year"  of  which  entails  an  estimated  $7.4  million  total  expendi- 
ture of  federal,  state,  city  and  private  funds.  Toward  this  program, 
HUD  has  segregated  a  supplementary  "seed  money"  grant  of  $870,- 
000  to  be  matched  by  a  $190,000  city  appropriation  (the  20%  local 
share),  if  the  foregoing  application  receives  HUD  approval.  HUD 
action  on  that  application  is  still  pending. 

The  above  application  results  from  a  model  city  planning  project 
approved  by  HUD  in  November  1967,  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Cambridge  City  Demonstration  Agency  (CDA), 
which  serves  under  the  City  Manager.  The  CDA,  established  by 
city  ordinance  is  unique  in  the  degree  of  control  it  affords  model 
city  residents  over  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  Cambridge 
model  city  scheme.  The  CDA  governing  board  of  24  members  in- 
clude (a)  16  persons  who  are  residents  of  the  model  city  area 
elected  for  two-year  terms  by  their  fellow-residents,  and  (b)  eight 
appointed  "non-resident"  or  ex  officiis  members.  The  ordinance 
creating  the  CDA  requires  it  to  submit  its  "final  plans"  to  referen- 
dum in  the  model  city  area.  The  pending  apphcation  to  HUD  was 
endorsed  by  94.9%  of  the  model  city  residents  voting  in  such  a 
referendum  early  in  December  1968. 

Fall  River.  The  Fall  River  Model  Cities  Agency  comprises  a  unit 
within  the  Mayor's  office.  When  the  organization  of  the  agency 
is  completed,  it  will  include  a  Model  Cities  Board  of  a  size  as  yet 
to  be  determined,  half  of  whose  members  are  to  be  named  by  the 
Mayor  while  the  remaining  members  will  be  elected  by  residents 
of  the  model  neighborhood.  The  Fall  River  Model  Cities  Agency  has 
received  a  Section  104  grant  of  $118,000,  supplemented  by  a  $29,- 
500  city  contribution,  for  the  development  of  a  model  city  plan 
for  a  low-income  bhghted  area  of  over  12,600  inhabitants,  repre- 
senting about  13%  of  the  total  Fall  River  population. 

Ho/yoke.  The  Holyoke  City  Demonstration  Agency,  established 
in  the  office  of  the  Mayor,  is  now  engaged  in  a  $127,000  model 
city  planning  project  aided  by  a  HUD  grant  under  Section  104  of 
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the  Model  Cities  Law  for  the  revitalization  of  a  blighted  235-acre 
neighborhood  in  Ward  1  of  about  5,000  inhabitants.  Of  that  sum, 
$101,000  consists  of  federal  aid  and  the  balance  of  $26,000  repre- 
sents the  city's  20%  share  of  study  costs.  The  agency  is  aided  in 
its  work  by  a  Model  City  Neighborhood  Council  and  a  Model 
City  Policy  Board. 

Loweh.  Serving  directly  under  the  City  Manager,  the  Lowell 
Model  Cities  Agency  is  preparing  plans  for  a  model  neighborhood 
area  known  as  "The  Acre"  in  the  riverfront  section  of  the  city. 
The  planning  project,  one  of  the  original  63  "first  round"  studies 
authorized  in  1967  is  funded  by  $14,563  of  city  appropriations  and 
a  $126,650  federal  grant,  or  a  total  authorization  of  $141,213. 
Two  advisory  boards  are  attached  to  the  Model  Cities  Agency, 
namely:  (a)  the  Acre  Model  Neighborhood  Organization,  whose 
40  members  are  elected  by  the  model  city  area  residents;  and 
(b)  the  26-member  Lowell  Demonstration  Planning  Committee,  half 
of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Acre  Model  Neighborhood  Oganiza- 
tion  and  the  other  half  of  whom  are  named  by  the  City  Manager. 

Lynn.  The  Lynn  Model  City  Agency  exists  as  a  separate  city  de- 
partment headed  by  a  director  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  It  is 
planning  a  model  city,  aided  by  a  $117,000  HUD  grant  under  Sec- 
tion 104  and  $29,250  in  city  contributions.  The  model  city  includes 
a  blighted  291-acre  area  of  the  Highlands  and  Lower  East  Lynn 
sections  of  Lynn  with  a  population  of  12,000  (14.8%  of  the  total 
number  of  city  residents).  The  agency  contains  a  Neighborhood 
Council  composed  of  22  members  elected  by  residents  of  the  model 
city  area,  and  a  Pohcy  Board  consisting  of  the  foregoing  councU 
members  plus  certain  other  officials.  These  two  bodies  have  ad- 
visory powers  only  in  respect  to  contracts,  but  retain  a  "ratifica- 
tion" power  with  respect  to  plans  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  HUD. 

New  Bedford.  Aided  by  a  HUD  Section  104  planning  grant  of 
$128,650  supplemented  by  a  city  "cash  and  in-kind"  contribution 
of  $27,074  and  by  "in-kind"  state  assistance  valued  at  $$5,088,  the 
New  Bedford  Model  Cities  Administration  has  completed  a  $160,- 
812  model  city  planning  project  for  the  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  565-acre  waterfront  model  city  area  with  a  population 
of  15,850  persons.  The  proposed  program  calls  for  a  total  federal. 
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state,  city  and  private  expenditure  of  $4.4  million  in  first  action 
year. 

The  new  Bedford  Model  Cities  Administration  is  a  city  depart- 
ment serving  directly  mider  the  Mayor.  Before  applications  for 
federal  aid  are  presented  to  the  City  Comicil  they  must  be  approved 
by  a  12-member  Model  Cities  Planning  Council  elected  by  residents 
of  the  model  city  area.  The  policies  and  expenditures  of  the 
agency  are  controlled  by  the  Planning  Council. 

Springfield.  A  department  serving  directly  under  the  Mayor,  the 
Springfield  Model  Cities  Agency,  is  completing  a  proposed  apph- 
cation  for  federal  Section  105  financial  assistance  to  a  model 
city  program  in  a  761-acre  site  in  the  blighted  Hill-Bay-McKnight 
section  of  Springfield,  which  has  a  population  of  about  19,000. 
This  $160,162  planning  effort  was  financed  by  a  $128,000  Section 
104  grant  from  HUD  and  by  a  city  matching  appropriation  of 
$32,162.  Before  presentation  to  the  City  Council,  the  application 
(including  its  related  plan)  must  have  the  endorsement  of  the  15- 
member  Model  City  Policy  elected  by  residents  of  the  model  city 
area.  The  Springfield  Model  City  Agency  Board  hopes  for  a  $1,- 
195,000  "seed  money"  supplemental  grant  matched  by  a  20%  city 
contribution  for  the  first-year  implementation  of  this  "comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  program"  upon  approval  of  the  city  appli- 
cation by  HUD. 

Worcester.  The  ''^manager"  City  of  Worcester  has  resorted  to  the 
use  of  a  non-profit  corporation  to  carry  out  its  model  city  pro- 
gram. That  corporation  —  the  Worcester  Cooperation  Council,  Inc. 
(WCCI)  —  provides  this  service  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  contract  with  the  City  of  Worcester.  The  WCCI  has  a 
36-member  board  of  directors  which  includes  the  City  Manager, 
eight  of  his  appointees,  12  representatives  of  various  organiza- 
tions, and  15  members  elected  by  model  city  area  residents.  WCCI 
also  has  a  32-member  Resident  Assembly  Executive  Committee 
elected  by  model  city  area  residents,  which  has  a  power  of  approv- 
al over  all  model  city  proposals  and  plans  before  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  WCCI  directors.  WCCI  is  presently  engaged  in  a 
Section  104  model  cities  planning  study  affecting  the  bhghted  550- 
acre  Piedmont-University  Park  area  of  Worcester  with  a  popula- 
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tion  of  approximately  20,000.  It  anticipates  federal  "seed  money" 
grants  of  between  $1.8  million  and  $3  million  for  the  plan  which 
will  be  submitted  to  HUD. 

Problem  Areas  in  Model  Cities  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Authorities  interested  in  the  Model  Cities  Program  point  to  at 
least  nine  "problem  areas"  of  that  program  in  Massachusetts,  in 
respect  to  which  they  beheve  action  by  the  state  government  may 
prove  helpful.  These  nine  problem  areas  include  (1)  shortages  of 
state  personnel,  (2)  Civil  Service  Law  requirements,  (3)  the  finan- 
cing of  model  cities,  (4)  the  authority  of  model  cities  agencies, 
(5)  resident  participation,  (6)  practices  under  the  contract  laws, 
(7)  public  transportation,  (8)  public  health  facilities  and  services, 
and  (9)  the  public  schools. 

Shortages  of  State  Personnel 

To  staff  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  in  its  initial 
stages,  the  1968  General  Court  transferred  to  it  162  state  employ- 
ees who  had  been  serving  in  agencies  superseded  by  that  Depart- 
ment. In  this  group  is  the  sole  staff  specialist  on  model  cities 
matters,  who  is  responsible  for  performing  the  basic  administra- 
tive tasks  of  the  Department  in  connection  with  the  Model  Cities 
Program,  including  furnishing  technical  advice  and  assistance  to 
local  governments  and  their  model  city  agencies.  In  performing  her 
duties  in  respect  to  model  cities,  this  employee  has  been  able  to 
call  on  other  technical  personnel  of  the  Department.  However,  as 
the  number  of  communities  with  model  city  agencies  has  expand- 
ed, and  as  these  agencies  move  from  the  planning  to  the  execu- 
tion stages  of  their  programs,  their  demands  upon  the  time  of 
this  employee  have  mounted.  In  addition,  HUD  requires  the  De- 
partment to  comment  upon  local  applications  for  federal  financial 
assistance  under  The  Model  Cities  Law.  This  state  review  is  ex- 
pected to  command  more  of  the  time  of  the  Department  staff. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  argue 
that  if  its  model  cities  duties  are  to  be  implemented,  the  Depart- 
ment must  retain  a  number  of  qualified,  properly-trained  profes- 
sional staff  members  sufficient  to  provide  prompt  help  to  localities, 
especially  those  unable  to  recruit  the  range  of  professionals  needed. 
Accordingly,  they  state  that  the  full-time  services  of  at  least  four — 
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and  possibly  six —  additional  employees  within  the  near  future  is 
essential. 

Civil  Service  Law  Requirements 
Criticism  of  Civil  Service  and  Related  Requirements 

State  and  local  officials  involved  in  the  Model  Cities  Program 
and  interested  ''civil  rights''  organizations  have  indicated  dissatis- 
faction with  the  personnel  practices  of  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments under  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Law  (G.L.  c.  31);  in 
their  view,  these  practices  hamper  recruiting  of  needed  technical 
personnel,  and  mihtate  against  employment  opportunities  for  the 
urban  poor  in  the  pubUc  service.  At  the  root  of  these  criticisms 
there  lies  a  basic  public  policy  dilemma:  a  conflict  between  (a) 
the  demands  of  civil  service  reformers,  taxpayer  groups,  pubUc 
employee  unions  and  professional  organizations  for  a  "tougher/' 
more  professional  state  and  local  government  service  based  on 
merit  and  on  higher  entrance  requirements  and  (b)  the  demands 
of  groups  representing  the  urban  poor  generally  or  ethnic  minorities 
in  particular  for  greater  employment  in  the  pubUc  service,  es- 
peciaUy  in  their  own  communities. 

Exemption  of  Local  Government  Positions 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  civil  rights  groups  and  others,  the 
General  Court  has  enacted  legislation  exempting  not  more  than  30 
positions  on  the  staff  of  each  model  city  agency  from  the  Civil 
Service  Law  untO  August  1970  (Acts  of  1968,  c.  603). 

In  1969  two  proposals  were  presented  to  the  General  Court 
which  sought  more  extended  exemptions  of  local  code  enforcement 
and  model  cities  agency  positions  from  the  Civil  Service  Law.  The 
first  measure,  introduced  on  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Mayors* 
Association,  proposed  complete  exemption  of  municipal  personnel 
engaged  in  the  federally-aided  Concentrated  Code  Enforcement  Pro- 
gram from  both  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  the  Veterans*  Tenure 
Law  (House,  No.  724).  The  second  bill,  filed  on  behalf  of  Mayor 
Kevin  H.  White  of  Boston  and  others,  proposed  that  the  two  fore- 
going statutes  not  apply  to  personnel  employed  in  connection  with 
such  municipal  programs  or  projects  as  the  Director  of  Civil  Service 
determines  to  be  experimental  or  demonstrative  in  character 
(House,  No.  2357). 
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Both  proposals  were  considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Service  which  subsequently  recommended  legislation  permitting  the 
Director  of  Civil  Service,  with  State  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
proval, to  exempt  additional  model  cities  and  code  enforcement 
positions  from  the  Civil  Service  Law  under  those  federally-aided 
programs.  However,  the  foregoing  exemption  of  model  cities 
and  code  enforcement  personnel  could  nof  be  extended  to:  (1) 
employees  who  may  displace  Civil  Service  employees  in  any  exist- 
ing positions,  (2)  employees  appointed  to  fill  certain  budgeted  po- 
sitions in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service  Law,  (3)  police  of- 
ficers, (4)  fire  fighters,  (5)  code  enforcement  inspectors,  (6) 
plumbing  inspectors,  (7)  electricians,  (8)  statutory  engineers  (9) 
steam,  firemen  and  (10)  other  positions  requiring  licenses  or  cer- 
tificates, except  registered  physicians.  (House,  No.  5231). 

Proponents  of  an  expanded  Civil  Service  Law  exemption  argue 
that  "ghetto"  residents  do  not  participate  extensively  in  Civil  Ser- 
vice examinations,  due  to  their  poor  educational  background  and 
their  lack  of  adequate  information  on  Civil  Service  possibihties. 
They  assert  that  a  suspension  of  Civil  Service  requirements  is 
needed  (a)  to  assure  the  prompt  employment  of  more  significant 
numbers  of  ghetto  residents  on  the  model  city  agency  staff,  and 
(b)  to  enable  the  basically  "temporary"  local  model  cities  agencies 
to  move  forward  quickly  in  order  to  meet  deadlines  in  submitting 
apphcations,  reports  and  plans  to  HUD.  Moreover  some  model 
cities  administrators  favor  extension  of  this  civil  service  exemp- 
tion to  positions  in  other  municipal  departments  which  have  been 
created  in  connection  with  model  city  activities  of  those  depart- 
ments. 

Opponents  fear  that  such  exemptions  sacrifice  quality  in  civil 
service  appointments  for  the  "dubious  advantages"  of  "participa- 
tion poUtics",  and  open  the  way  to  old-fashioned  patronage  poli- 
tics. At  best,  such  opponents  would  limit  exemptions  to  labor 
service  categories  and  to  the  lowest  level  of  clerical  positions.  It 
is  alleged  that  placing  underskilled  people  in  the  higher  positions 
will  serve  only  to  make  municipal  agency  activities  less  effective 
and  more  costly.  Furthermore,  opponents  assert  that  the  exemp- 
tion argument  overlooks  the  proven  possibihties  of  Civil  Service 
Law  provisions  permitting  provisional  and  temporary  appointments. 
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Law  provisions  permitting  provisional  and  temporary  appointments, 
and  the  willingness  of  the  State  Division  of  Civil  Service  to  inter- 
pret these  provisions  liberally. 

Unequal  Public  Employmenf  Opportunities  for  the  Poor 

In  general,  there  are  practical  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  urban  poor  can  be  employed  in  Civil  Service  positions,  quite 
apart  from  state  and  federal  restrictions  on  the  term  of  provisional 
appointments.  These  include  (a)  the  lack  of  adequate  reading  and 
writing  skills,  (b)  language  problems  of  the  foreign-born  and  (c) 
poor  "job  discipline"  due  to  social  and  educational  handicaps 
which  has  made  both  pubhc  and  private  employers  hesitant  to  hire 
them. 

Some  model  cities  officials  and  "civil  rights"  groups  allege  that 
experience  and  educational  qualifications  established  for  appoint- 
ment to  state  and  local  government  positions  are  set  at  too  high 
a  level  in  terms  of  the  work  actually  to  be  done.  This,  it  is  con- 
tended, prevents  the  employment  in  these  positions  of  urban  poor 
people  who  could  do  the  work,  but  who  are  educationally  deprived. 
Negro  "ghetto"  populations  are  particularly  resentful  of  practices 
which  award  "ghetto  area"  jobs  to  outsiders  from  less  distressed 
regions. 

As  a  matter  of  customary  procedure,  the  Division  of  Civil  Service 
reviews  and  adjusts  the  specifications  and  qualifications  of  Civil 
Service  positions  every  time  the  need  arises  to  conduct  examina- 
tions. While  sympathetically  interested  in  developing  such  job  op- 
portunities for  the  poor,  the  Division  of  Civil  Service  stresses  its 
fundamental  obUgation  to  assure  that  Civil  Service  posts  are  award- 
ed to  persons  possessing  the  skills  necessary  to  these  positions. 

Employmeni  Training  Programs 

Spokesmen  for  urban  poor  groups  complain  that  the  Civil  Service 
system  is  biased  against  the  underprivileged  applicant  in  that  it 
does  not  provide  "adequate"  pre-service  and  in-service  training  pro- 
grams to  enable  him  to  meet  entrance  standards  prior  to  appoint- 
ment or  to  improve  his  performance  after  such  appointment.  The 
General  Court  has  made  statutory  provision  for  "pre-service" 
training  of  certain  applicants  for  public  employment,  and  for  the 
in-service  training  of  state  and  local  government  employees.   All 
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of  these  training  authorizations  are  of  very  modest  dimensions,  but 
the  necessary  funds  for  their  implementation  have  not  been  pro- 
vided in  every  instance. 

The  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  superintends  fed- 
erally-subsidized programs  for  training  of  community  action  agency 
officials  and  personnel  and  for  the  training  of  members  of  model 
neighborhood  boards. 

The  Division  of  Civil  Service  provides  no  training  programs,  but 
it  is  cooperating  with  the  State  Division  of  Employment  Security 
(DES)  and  with  the  bureau  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  a  job  training  program  aided  by  $9 
miUion  of  federal  grants  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  The  DES  itself  is  providing,  on  a  very  modest 
basis,  training  programs  for  clerical  and  keypunch  personnel  and 
for  custodial  help.  In  addition,  the  DES,  jointly  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has  for  several  years  been  engaged 
in  a  work  incentive  training  project  for  employable  welfare  recip- 
ients. Similarly,  the  DES  has  a  limited  program  under  which  it 
hires  a  modest  number  of  trainable  depressed  area  residents  as 
"pre-professional"  employees;  the  Division  of  Civil  Service  has  ap- 
proved the  provisional  employment  of  these  trainees  in  certain 
classified  positions. 

Residence  Requirements  for  Public  Employment 

To  increase  employment  opportunities  in  the  public  service  for 
the  urban  poor,  some  authorities  suggest  that  existing  statutory 
restrictions  upon  the  residence  of  public  employees  be  liberalized 
(a)  to  permit  residents  of  blighted  areas  to  obtain  employment 
in  nearby  municipalities  and  (b)  to  allow  low-income  employees 
of  communities  with  high  living  costs  and  real  estate  tax  rates 
to  live  in  less  expensive  nearby  areas. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  rules  require 
that  preference  be  given  to  Massachusetts  citizens  in  appointments 
to  positions  in  the  public  service,  and  that  localities  give  prefer- 
ence to  their  own  residents  in  appointments  to  municipal  positions. 
Localities  may  hire  non-residents  in  Civil  Service  and  non-Civil^- 
Service  positions  but,  in  most  instances,  such  employees  must  later 
establish  residence  in  their  employing  community.  The  Director  of 
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Civil  Service  may  waive  residence  requirements  for  state  and  local 
Civil  Service  personnel,  and  has  often  done  so  to  permit  commun- 
ities to  hire  non-residents  in  their  Civil  Service  positions. 

Financing  of  Model  Cities 

State  Aid  to  Model  Cities  in  Massachusetts 

The  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  authorized  to 
assist  cities  and  towns  in  obtaining  federal  aid  and  to  provide 
them  with  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  respect  to  model 
cities  and  other  urban  rehabilitation  programs.  The  Department 
is  also  empowered  to  coordinate  state-local  urban  efforts  "through 
advice  and  counsel".  However,  the  Commonwealth  lacks  a  defini- 
tive State  Model  Cities  Program  with  state  financial  assistance 
provisions.  Currently,  local  model  cities  officials  must  assemble 
state  grants  on  a  piecemeal  basis  from  various  state  agencies  with 
respect  to  specific  elements  of  the  overall  development  of  the  model 
city,  and  then  try  to  coordinate  these  individual  grants  for  maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

Officials  of  the  Department  and  of  the  model  cities  agencies 
complain  that  without  state  grants  toward  the  20%  "local  share" 
of  Section  104  and  Section  105  mode!  cities  costs  the  Model  Cities 
Program  is  impeded  seriously  in  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the 
financially  hard-pressed  old  "core"  cities.  Accordingly,  these  offi- 
cials urge  that  the  Commonwealth  underwrite  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  20%  local  share  of  model  cities  costs. 

In  1968  and  1969  six  proposals  for  specific  state  subsidisation 
of  the  local  share  of  model  cities  costs  were  introduced  into  the 
General  Court.  Among  them  were:  (a)  three  identical  bills 
providing  for  a  state  subsidy  of  80%  of  a  cities  "cost  of  participat- 
ing" in  the  Model  Cities  Program  (House,  Nos.  2635  and  2894 
of  1968  and  3174  of  1969);  (b)  one  proposal  for  state  assumption 
of  50%  of  the  "local  share"  of  costs  under  federally-aided  pro- 
grams (Senate,  No.  571  of  1969);  (c)  a  petition  advocating  state 
payment  of  100%  of  the  20%  local  share  of  model  city  planning 
expenses  (House,  No.  3088  of  1968);  and  (d)  a  measure  calling 
for  state  assumption  of  50%  of  model  city  planning  costs  (Senate, 
No.  1151  of  1969). 
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All  six  of  these  legislative  proposals  failed  of  passage  because 
their  proponents  were  unable  to  produce  satisfactory  estimates 
of  their  probable  annual  cost  to  the  state  treasury.  On  the  other 
hand,  opponents  protested  that  the  state  financial  commitment 
under  these  aid  proposals  might  "escalate"  if  local  and  federal 
authorities  were  to  enlarge  existing  model  cities  or  authorize  new 
ones. 

Restrictions  on  Municipal  Borrowing  Powers 

The  Massachusetts  General  Laws  empower  cities  and  towns  to  inc- 
cur  debt  for  at  least  60  different  specific  purposes,  including  27  pur- 
poses for  which  the  localities  may  borrow  only  within  the  statu- 
tory debt  limit  and  33  instances  in  which  they  may  borrow  outside 
that  limit.  The  General  Laws  prescribe  a  basic  debt  limit  for 
cities  of  214%*  and  for  towns  of  5%  of  their  property  valuation  as 
announced  in  the  most  recent  biennial  report  of  equalized  local 
valuations  published  by  the  State  Tax  Commission.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Emergency  Finance  Board,  such  basic  debt  lim- 
its may  be  increased  to  5%  in  the  instance  of  a  city  and  10%  in  the 
case  of  a  town. 

The  Massachusetts  statutes  include  no  specific  authorization  for 
municipal  borrowing  in  respect  to  model  cities  as  such.  To  fi- 
nance the  capital  projects  composing  a  model  cities  undertaking, 
a  community  must  resort  to  multiple  bond  issues  reflecting  both 
(a)  the  different  "purpose"  categories  within  which  the  desired 
borrowing  may  occur  and  (b)  the  sums  needed.  The  borrowing 
within  each  of  these  categories  must  observe  the  limitations  of  that 
category. 

Most  of  the  authority  required  by  cities  and  towns  to  borrow 
funds  on  behalf  of  their  model  cities  programs  appears  to  be 
contained  in  the  broad  provisions  of  the  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal statutes.  With  the  consent  of  the  State  Emergency  Finance 
Board,  such  localities  may  float  bonds,  maturing  in  not  more  than 
25  years,  to  finance  projects  for  (1)  land  clearance,  assembly 
and  redevelopment,  (2)  urban  renewal.  (3)  community  renewal 
(4)  rehabilitation,  (5)  low-rent  housing,  and  (6)  related  reloca- 
tion.  The  amount  of  all  such  debt  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
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may  not  exceed  5%  of  the  state-equalized  property  valuation  of  the 
municipality.  (G.L.  c.  121,  s.  26CC). 

Various  proposals  have  been  presented  to  liberalize  the  restric- 
tions on  local  borrowing  for  housing,  urban  redevelopment,  urban 
renewal  and  related  purposes. 

In  1960  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Audit  of  State  needs 
recommended  that  communities  be  empowered  to  issue  urban  re- 
newal bonds  for  a  term  of  30  years.  At  that  time,  such  bonds  could 
be  issued  only  for  15-year  terms — a  limitation  eventually  raised  to 
25  years  in  1966  (c.  692).  The  Commission  argued  that  the  longer 
term  would  enable  localities  to  take  advantage  of  the  "multipUer 
effect"  in  their  rehabilitation  expenditures;  that  "effect"  refers  to 
the  improvement  in  the  local  tax  base  through  the  stimulation  of 
private  investment  and  employment  resulting  from  the  investment 
of  pubUc  funds  in  urban  rehabilitation. 

Authorities  interested  in  the  housing,  model  cities  and  urban  re- 
newal programs  in  Massachusetts  are  concerned  that  these  pro- 
grams will  be  hampered  unless  there  is  a  further  up-dating  and 
liberalization  of  the  statutes  controlUng  local  borrowing  for  those 
purposes.  On  this  score,  they  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to:  (a)  increasing  the  present  5%  of  state-equalized  local  property 
valuation  limit  on  borrowing  for  "Chapter  121"  urban  renewal  and 
related  purposes,  at  least  for  the  larger  cities  which  will  require 
sizable  additional  outlays  to  eradicate  blight  and  to  take  adequate 
advantage  of  the  Model  Cities  Program;  (b)  increasing  from  25  to 
40  years  the  limitation  upon  the  term  of  bonds  issued  by  localities 
for  Chapter  121  purposes  (40-year  bonds  are  now  allowed  for  pub- 
lic authorities  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority);  (c)  con- 
solidation, modernization  and  simplification  of  the  present  "chaotic" 
and  "archaic"  structure  of  60  statutory  borrowing  authorizations; 
and  (d)  ehmination  of  the  debt  limit  distinctions  between  cities  and 
to^vns,  wliich  are  criticized  as  "absurd",  and  substitution  therefor 
of  limits  based  on  economic  factors  such  as  population  and  state- 
equalized  property  valuations. 

Authority  of  Model  Cities  Agencies 

Authority  re  Activities  of  Other  Agencies  in  Model  Neighborhood 

The  Federal  Model  Cities  Law  requires  that  municipalities  par- 
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ticipating  in  this  federally-aided  program  provide  administrative 
machinery  capable  of  "carrying  out  the  program  on  a  consolidated 
and  coordinated  basis,"  with  appropriate  assurances  of  cooperation 
by  those  agencies  whose  aid  is  necessary.  However,  some  model 
cities  officials  in  Massachusetts  complain  that  their  model  cities 
agencies  lack  effective  control  over  projects  and  programs  under- 
taken in  their  model  neighborhood  areas  by  other  pubUc  authorities. 
While  the  federal  government,  through  HUD,  requires  coordina- 
tion of  federally-aided  housing  activity  and  community  renewal 
programs  with  the  Model  Cities  Program,  the  programs  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  of  the  office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  function  outside  the  control  of  the  local 
model  cities  agency.  The  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
is  empowered  "through  advice  and  counsel"  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  various  state  agencies  active  in  model  neighborhoods 
but  the  latter  may  spurn  this  "advice"  on  technical  or  political 
grounds.  Local  model  cities  agencies,  as  municipal  departments, 
must  rely  wholly  on  diplomacy  and  negotiation  to  secure  the  coop- 
eration of  state  agencies  with  projects  in  their  model  neighbor- 
hoods. In  addition,  model  cities  agencies  are  hampered  in  their  work 
if  city  ordinances  or  executive  orders  do  not  give  them  an  approval 
power  over  activities  and  projects  of  other  city  departments  in  their 
model  neighborhoods.  Such  an  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Cambridge 
City  Council  in  1968  grants  extensive  approval  powers  to  the  Cam- 
bridge City  Demonstration  Agency  (CDA). 

Arguments  Pro  and  Con  Approval  Powers  for  Model  Cities  Agencies 

In  the  opinion  of  some  model  cities  officials,  their  agencies  should 
be  given  a  power  of  approval,  at  least  for  a  three  or  four  year 
period,  over  projects  and  programs  undertaken  in  their  model 
neighborhoods  by  other  public  authorities,  whether  state  or  local, 
so  that  a  better  coordination  of  pubUc  effort  can  be  achieved 
therein.  They  stress  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  effective  coopera- 
tion on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  with  other,  older  federal,  state 
and  local  departments,  because  the  latter  have  a  strong,  innate 
resistance  to  the  kind  of  experimentation  in  which  model  cities 
agencies  wish  to  indulge. 

Opponents  of  such  model  city  authority  object  that  impasses  may 
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result  if  model  cities  agencies  are  permitted  to  veto  the  execution 
within  their  areas  of  programs  and  projects  of  statewide  or  regional 
import.  Hence,  while  such  officials  favor  full  time  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  their  departments  and  the  model  cities  agen- 
cies, they  feel  the  most  productive  results  will  come  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  negotiation.  Other  opponents  protest  any  grant  of  a  pproval 
powers  to  a  model  cities  agency  which  would  transform  its  model 
neighborhood  into  a  "city  within  the  city"  and  deprive  other  city 
agencies  with  citywide  responsibilities  of  substantial  control  over 
their  own  activities  and  projects  in  the  model  neighborhood. 

Eminent  Domain  Authority 

Officials  of  some  model  cities  agencies  assert  there  is  a  need  to 
vest  eminent  domain  authority  in  the  local  model  cities  agency  in 
respect  to  its  model  neighborhood  area.  Currently,  land  takings 
must  be  authorized  by  the  city  council  in  a  city,  or  the  town  meet- 
ing in  a  town,  and  takings  so  authorized  must  then  be  initiated  by 
the  municipal  departments  which  must  develop,  maintain  and  oper- 
ate the  land  and  facilities  so  acquired.  Model  cities  officials  feel 
eminent  domain  takings  by  model  city  agencies  will  be  necessary 
(a)  to  prevent  gaps  which  occur  in  the  Model  City  Program  after 
existing  agencies  have  started  their  projects,  due  to  time  lapses  be- 
tween the  date  of  application  for  federal  funds  and  federal  approval 
of  such  applications,  and  (b)  to  implement  environmental  plannings 
by  a  model  city  agency  without  excessive  dependence  on  other  de- 
partments to  initiate  takings. 

Resident  Participation 

Statutory  and  Regulatory  Requirement 

By  requirement  of  the  Federal  Model  Cities  Law,  a  local  govern- 
ment must  afford  an  opportunity  for  "widespread  citizen  participa- 
tion" in  its  model  cities  program  to  be  eligible  for  federal  financial 
assistance.  The  statute  does  not  define  this  concept  of  "citizen  par- 
ticipation". HUD  regulations  stipulate  that  each  locality  must  pro- 
vide for  representation  by  model  neighborhood  residents  in  the 
formulation  of  the  plans  and  policies  of  their  model  city.  Beyond 
this,  localities  are  at  liberty  to  experiment  with  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  resident  participation.  The  adequacy  of  their  arrange^ 
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ments  is  evaluated  by  HUD  when  the  locaUty  applies  for  federal 
aid  to  its  model  city  program.  HUD  policy  stresses  the  retention  by 
mmiicipal  government  of  final  decision  making  and  fiscal  authority 
with  respect  to  model  cities  within  their  municipahties. 

To  date,  the  Commonwealth  has  set  no  standards  for  resident 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  model  cities  pohcies  and  plans 
in  Massachusetts.  Such  participation  is  left  entirely  to  local  deter- 
mination, subject  to  local  charter  provisions,  and  HUD  regulations. 
Thus,  one  or  more  "resident"  boards  may  be  attached  to  a  model 
city  undertaking  by  executive  order  of  the  mayor  or  of  the  city  or 
town  manager,  or  by  ordinances  or  by-laws  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  municipality.  The  effective  powers  of  such  neigh- 
borhood resident  boards  vary  greatly. 

Practices  of  Nine  Model  Cities  in  Massachusetts 

Of  the  nine  Massachusetts  localities  having  model  cities  agencies, 
five  provide  for  only  one  major  model  neighborhood  board  as  the 
vehicle  for  resident  participation  (Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River, 
New  Bedford  and  Springfield),  whereas  four  locahties  have  estab- 
lished two  such  boards  each,  with  diif erent  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities (Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn  and  Worcester).  All  13  of  these 
boards  contain  members  elected  by  residents  of  the  model  neigh- 
borhood; the  elected  resident  members  constitute  a  voting  majority 
on  at  least  nine  of  the  13  boards,  and  at  least  half  of  the  member- 
ship of  another  two  boards.  The  "approval"  powers  vested  in  these 
13  boards  are  difficult  to  assess  in  view  of  the  ultimate  power  of 
review  and  approval  retained  in  the  mayor  and  city  council  under 
HUD  regulations  and  policies.  The  most  sweeping  powers  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  Cambridge  City  Demonstration  Agency  which  (a) 
approves  final  plans  and  proposals,  (b)  controls  aspects  of  the 
activities  of  other  city  agencies  in  the  model  city,  and  (c)  reviews 
certain  proposed  ordinances  affecting  its  work.  Approval  powers  of 
varying  scope  are  reported  vested  in  resident  boards  of  six  cities 
(Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield  and  Wor- 
cester) in  two  cities,  no  strong  approval  powers  were  reported  for 
such  boards  (Boston  and  Lowell).  Three  of  the  nine  cities  require 
final  model  city  plans  to  be  submitted  to  referenda  in  their  model 
neighborhoods  (Cambridge,  Holyoke  and  Lowell). 
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Resident  participation  in  the  establishment  of  model  city  policies 
and  plans  is  not  to  be  equated  automatically  to  control  by  model 
neighborhood  voters  or  by  their  representative  boards.  In  the  three 
municipaUties  providing  for  a  model  neighborhood  referenda,  neigh- 
borhood residents  participate  in  a  significant  way.  However,  neigh- 
borhood voter  ratification  of  a  model  city  scheme  does  not  obligate 
the  city  council  to  approve  the  requisite  application  for  federal 
financial  assistance.  In  the  six  municipahties  lacking  such  refer- 
endum procedures,  the  effectiveness  of  resident  participation  in 
poUcy  and  plan  formulation  depends  entirely  upon  (a)  the  composi- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  boards,  (b)  the  forcefulness  of  their  mem- 
bers, (c)  model  neighborhood  acceptance  of  such  bodies  as  being 
representative,  (d)  the  powers  conferred  upon  these  boards  by  the 
parent  municipaUty  and  (e)  the  seriousness  with  which  recom- 
mendations of  such  boards  are  accepted  by  the  city  government. 

The  major  challenge  to  be  met  in  devising  schemes  of  resident 
participation  in  the  development  of  model  city  policies  and  plans  is 
that  of  recapturing  some  of  the  spirit  and  sense  of  community 
identity  and  popular  participation  and  responsibility  characteristic 
of  the  old  New  England  town.  This  problem  has  special  significance 
in  cities  where  city  councilmen  are  all  elected  at  large,  with  the 
consequence  that  many  component  major  neighborhoods  or  wards 
within  the  city  are  left  without  a  resident  councilman  familiar  with 
their  problems  and  needs. 

Proposal  of  ACIR  in  1968 

To  increase  citizen  involvement  in  the  governmental  activities  of 
neighborhoods  within  large  cities,  the  Federal  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR)  has  proposed  for  state 
use  a  model  law  providing  for  "neighborhood  sub-units  of  govern- 
ment". 

The  model  law  authorizes  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
counties  within  SMSA's,  to  create  neighborhood  sub-units  of  gov- 
ernment on  petition  of  neighborhood  residents  to  administer  serv- 
ices and  programs  specified  by  the  city  or  county  government  witliin 
designated  neighborhood  service  areas.  Each  such  area  would  have, 
as  its  governing  body,  a  neighborhood  council  elected  by  neighbor- 
hood voters.  The  city  or  county  may  authorize  a  neighborhood 
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council  to  accept  and  expend  public  and  private  funds,  subject  to 
audit.  In  addition,  such  councils  are  empowered  to  finance  their 
service  area  costs  by  means  of  a  uniform  property  tax  and  service 
charges.  Uniform  standards  are  prescribed  covering  all  aspects  of 
these  sub-units  of  government.  The  model  law  provides  that  such 
sub-units  may  be  dissolved  at  will  by  the  city  or  county  governing 
body.  The  proposed  law  is  not  intended  to  fragment  further  local 
government  structure  in  metropoUtan  areas,  but  via  means  through 
which  a  local  government  can  actively  involve  a  neighborhood  in 
the  governmental  process. 

Proposal  by  Representative  Joseph  B.  Walsh  of  Boston 

In  1969,  Representative  Joseph  B.  Walsh  of  Boston,  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Legislative  Research  CouncU,  proposed  legislation  based 
on  the  ACIR  model  (House,  No.  1663).  After  a  public  hearing  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Local  Affairs  recommended  this  measure  be 
referred  to  the  next  annual  session  and  this  report  was  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  April  of  1969. 

Proponents  of  House,  No.  1663  or  1969  favor  its  enactment  to 
establish  certain  flexible  uniform  statewide  standards  contiolling  the 
formation  of  neighborhood  sub-units  of  government  and  the  assign- 
ment of  functions  and  powers  to  them  by  their  parent  municipali- 
ties. In  particular,  these  proponents  contend  that  such  legislation  is 
needed  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  election  of  resident  boards  of  model 
cities,  and  to  regulate  the  allocation  of  powers  to  those  boards. 
Finally,  they  beUeve  that  standards  are  desirable  to  control  the 
creation  of  any  local  sub-units  which  are  to  influence  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  sizeable  sums  represented  in  such  an  undertaking  as 
the  Model  City  Program. 

Critics  of  House,  No.  1663  object  that  this  measure  would  confer 
on  boards  of  selectmen  in  large  towns  the  authority  to  create  neigh- 
borhood area  agencies  and  to  assign  "governmental  functions" 
thereto.  Hence,  opponents  contend  that  it  may  violate  state  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  against  vesting  legislative  powers  in  execu- 
tive officers.  The  Massachusetts  Constitution  recognizes  the  town 
meeting  in  towns — ^not  the  selectmen — as  the  legislative  arm  of  town 
government.  Traditionally,  the  creation  of  political  subdivisions  has 
been  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  state  legislative  power;  as 
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agents  of  their  parent  state  government,  local  governments  are 
deemed  normally  to  be  governed  by  the  same  broad  limitations 
binding  upon  their  sovereign. 

Practices  Under  Contract  Laws 

Economic  Participation  for  Model  Neighborhood  Residents 

HUD  authorities,  the  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
model  cities  officials  and  groups  representing  ethnic  minorities  and 
the  urban  poor  are  concerned  with  the  means  whereby  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  pubhc  and  private  expenditure  connected 
with  the  Model  Cities  Program  may  be  retained  within  model  neigh- 
borhoods as  income  to  their  residents.  Accordingly,  they  urge  (a) 
that  contractors  hire  model  neighborhood  residents  for  work  within 
that  neighborhood,  and  (b)  that  neighborhood  construction  firms 
and  supphers  of  goods  and  services  be  afforded  a  maximum  feasible 
role  in  the  Model  Cities  Program.  In  essence,  authors  of  that  pro- 
gram look  to  such  "pump  priming*'  to  stimulate  the  economic  and 
social  rebirth  of  model  neighborhoods. 

Federal  Opportunity  Requirements 

To  further  economic  participation  by  model  neighborhood  resi- 
dents, the  Federal  Model  Cities  Law  of  1966  sets  forth,  among  its 
major  objectives,  the  expansion  of  housing,  job,  and  income  oppor- 
tunities and  the  reduction  of  underemployment  and  enforced  idle- 
ness. To  qualify  for  federal  financial  assistance,  local  governments 
must  assure  "maximum  opportunities  for  employing  residents  of  the 
area  in  aU  phases  of  the  program,  and  enlarged  opportunities  for 
work  and  training."  Furthermore,  local  model  cities  undertakings 
must  be  so  designated  as  to  have  a  "noticeable  effect"  on  problems 
of  the  model  neighborhood,  including  the  "unemployment  rate." 

Contractors,  subcontractors  and  others  engaged  in  projects  under 
the  Model  Cities  Program  must  comply  with  the  Federal  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibits  racial  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment and  other  aspects  of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
federal  financial  assistance.  The  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  further 
forbids  labor  unions  to  deny  union  membership  or  employment 
opportunities  to  anyone  by  reason  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion  or  sex. 
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The  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1964  has  been  supplemented  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  of  1964,  promulgated  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  The  order  empowers  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  make  regulations  to  assure  non-discrimination  in  emplojinent  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  engaged  by  either  federal  agencies 
or  appUcants  for  federal  assistance.  Under  it,  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors must  take  "affirmative  action"  to  assure  equality  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  must  file  comphance  reports  with  the 
U.  S.  Labor  Department  and  with  the  federal  agencies  in  charge 
of  these  assistance  programs.  This  "affirmative  action"  must  cover 
such  aspects  as  employment,  upgrading,  demotion,  transfer,  recruit- 
ment, lay-offs,  pay,  and  selection  for  training  (including  apprentice- 
ship). State  and  local  entities  participating  in  federally-aided  con- 
struction must  cooperate  with  the  foregoing  federal  authorities  in 
obtaining  compliance  with  the  order. 

Related  Massachusetts  State  Requirements 

In  Massachusetts,  the  foregoing  federal  equal  opportunity  policies 
are  supplemented  by  the  anti-discrimination  statutes  administered 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  (MCAD). 
These  statutory  provisions  are  found  mainly  in  Chapter  151B  of  the 
General  Laws,  which  makes  it  an  unlawful  practice  for  employers 
and  unions  to  deny  employment  opportunities  to  anyone  because  of 
his  race,  creed  or  color.  "Employers"  subject  to  these  prohibitions 
include  state  and  local  government  agencies,  and  private  employers 
of  six  or  more  persons,  but  do  not  include  religious  institutions  and 
certain  non-profit  organizations. 

The  policies  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Discrimination  Law  are 
supplemented  by  the  Governor's  Code  of  Fair  Practices  issued  in 
1966  by  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  acting 
as  Governor  during  the  absence  of  Governor  John  A.  Volpe.  This 
"code"  was  not  promulgated  as  an  executive  order,  but  as  a  basic 
policy  guideline  for  agencies  of  the  state  executive  branch.  The 
code  stipulates  that  every  state  contract  for  public  works  or  for 
goods  or  services  shall  contain  an  article  prohibiting  discriminatory 
employment  practices  by  contractors  and  suppliers  of  goods  or 
services  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  ancestry,  age 
or  sex;  contractors  must  give  written  notice  of  their  commitments 
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under  the  code  to  any  labor  union  with  which  they  have  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  other  agreement. 

Black  Complaints  Concerning  Practices  of  Building  Trades  Unions  and 

Contractors 

Within  the  past  several  years  an  increasingly  bitter  controversy 
has  developed  nationally  between  Black  organizations  and  civil 
rights  groups  on  one  side,  and  building  trades  unions  and  construc- 
tion contractors  on  the  other,  over  charges  by  the  former  group 
that  Black  and  Puerto  Bican  workers  are  being  excluded  from  more 
than  "token"  membership  in  those  unions.  Extensive  public  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  were  held  in  Boston  on  June  25-26,  1969  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States  Civil 
rights  Commission.  On  this  occasion  the  NAACP,  the  Urban  League 
and  other  minority  group  organizations  contended  that  the  building 
trades  unions  have,  in  most  instances,  permitted  only  "token"  inte- 
gration of  Black  and  Puerto  Bican  people  into  their  membership 
in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  compliance  with  federal  and  state 
civil  rights  and  anti-discrimination  laws. 

These  minority  group  complaints  were  underscored  in  testimony 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  MCAD,  Mrs.  Erna  Ballantine,  who  reported 
that  within  the  past  few  months  the  MCAD  has  initiated  nearly  250 
complaints  of  unlawful  discrimination  against  25  union  locals  and 
five  large  construction  firms  in  the  Boston  area.  The  Chairman  of 
the  MCAD  declared  that  the  Commission  "has  reason  to  believe 
that  there  exists  a  pattern  of  both  overt  and  covert  discrimination" 
in  the  building  construction  industry  in  Massachusetts. 

Complaints  re  Apprentice  Training  Practices 

The  relative  small  non- White  participation  in  <ipprentice  training 
programs  in  Massachusetts  was  cited  in  hearings  before  the  State 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Bights  Commission  as 
symptomatic  of  the  problem  faced  by  Black  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  industry. 

Currently,  these  apprentice  training  programs  must  meet  certain 
minimum  standards  prescribed  by  statutes  administered  by  the 
and  Industries  and  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Apprentice  Train- 
Division  of  Apprentice  Training  in  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
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ing  in  the  administration  of  the  Apprentice  Training  Law.  With 
Council  approval,  the  Director  may  establish  "local  and  joint  ap- 
prenticeship committees",  which  may  also  be  set  up  under  the 
provisions  of  cellective  bargaining  agreements.  These  committees 
are  usually  composed  of  management  and  union  representatives.  In 
the  building  trades,  such  committees  are  set  up  on  a  local  basis  by 
each  trade  within  each  of  its  bargaining  areas,  rather  than  state- 
wide; each  committee  conducts  its  own  apprentice  training  pro- 
gram, and  estabUshes  its  own  testing  procedures  for  determining 
the  "quahfications"  of  apphcants  for  admission  to  their  training 
programs,  subject  to  its  collective  bargaining  arrangements.  Usually, 
to  be  qualified,  applicants  must  possess  a  high  school  diploma  and 
must  pass  both  written  and  oral  tests. 

In  testimony  before  the  State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Commission,  spokesmen  for  Black  organizations 
complained  that  subjective  factors  such  as  "motivation"  and  "atti- 
tude" were  being  given  excessive  weights  in  the  oral  or  interview 
portions  of  these  tests,  to  the  detriment  of  minority  group  appren- 
ticeship applicants.  In  support  of  these  views.  Urban  League  spokes- 
men cited  data  revealing  that  in  June  1969  only  58  non-Whites 
among  the  3,134  apprentices  enrolled  in  programs  of  the  building 
and  construction  trades.  (More  recent  statistics  for  AprU  1969  show 
a  total  of  81  non-White  apprentices  among  3,750  building  trades 
apprentices.)  Data  supplied  by  ten  Boston  area  locals  of  building 
trades  unions  to  the  State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Federal  Civil 
Bights  Commission  revealed  that  their  Black  journeymen  members 
comprise  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  total  membership. 

Response  of  Building  Construction  Industry 

If  minority  citizens  are  to  be  helped  substantially,  union  officials 
state  that  they  must  be  trained  to  the  same  level  of  competence 
as  White  citizens,  so  that  there  will  be  no  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  employers  that  a  Black  craftsman  is  an  inferior  workman  who 
has  received  his  certificates  on  a  "charity"  basis.  Furthermore,  it 
is  argued,  apprenticeship  must  oifer  the  trainee  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  employment,  and  not  funnel  him  into  a  trade  already  suif er- 
ing  from  significant  unemployment. 

Officials  of  the  State  Division  of  Apprentice  Training  attribute 
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the  present  low  rate  of  participation  by  Blacks  and  Puerto  Bicans 
in  apprenticeship  programs  of  the  building  construction  industry  to 
(a)  the  failure  of  these  minority  group  members  to  apply  in  greater 
numbers  for  admission  to  apprentice  training,  and  (b)  the  educa- 
tional deficiencies  of  many  Black  applicants.  Division  officials  re- 
gard oral  or  interview  tests  of  apphcants  for  apprentice  training  as 
legitimate  so  long  as  the  ethnic  or  religious  status  of  the  apphcant 
is  not  considered  in  rating  him.  These  officials  state  that  an  appli- 
cant's "motivation"  or  "attitude"  toward  his  appearance,  work  and 
prospective  trade  are  important  to  the  apprenticeship  committee  in 
evaluating  his  chances  of  completing  the  apprentice  training  pro- 
gram successfully. 

Accordingly,  union  officials  feel  that  the  thrust  and  purpose  of 
the  apprentice  training  programs  and  restrictions  applying  thereto 
are  misunderstood  by  critics  who  envisage  the  construction  industry 
as  a  "make-work  substitute  for  the  WPA."  They  accuse  such  critics 
of  wishing  to  scuttle  standards  in  order  to  promote  "racial  quotas" 
in  the  hiring  of  construction  workers. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Boston  in  cooperation  with  management  have  formu- 
lated at  least  three  programs  to  increase  non-White  employment  in 
the  construction  industry. 

Of  the  three  programs,  the  first  was  a  "Construction  Career 
Day"  which  was  to  be  conducted  early  in  1968  to  alert  high  school 
students  and  the  minority  community  to  employment  opportunities 
in  the  construction  industry  and  to  apprenticeship  programs.  The 
"career  day"  plan  collapsed  when  it  failed  to  receive  adequate  sup- 
port from  Black  community  leaders.  Subsequently,  the  Bmlding 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  tried  unsuccessfully  to  initiate  an 
"Apprentice  Outreach  Program"  for  the  active  recruitment  of  Black 
and  other  non- White  young  men  into  the  construction  industry  in 
the  Boston  metropoUtan  area.  This  plan  also  failed  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  Black  community  in  Boston  because  of  disputes  over 
complaints  of  "tokenism."  Thereafter  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  formulated  its  third  program  in  its  "Urban  Housing 
and  Model  Cities  Agreement  for  Boston  and  Cambridge"  with  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Massachusetts  (A.G.C.)  and  the 
Building  Trades  Employers*  Association  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 
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(B.T.E.A.),  signed  on  August  16,  1968.  The  Cities  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  or  their  model  cities  agencies,  are  not  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

Construction  Industry  Model  Cities  Agreement 

This  agreement  hereinafter  referred  to  briefly  as  the  "Construc- 
tion Industry  Agreement,"  establishes  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  residents  in  the  areas  under  development  as  (a)  trainees, 
(b)  advanced  journeymen  trainees,  and  (c)  fully  quaUfied  mechan- 
ics or  laborers.  An  Administrative  Committee  composed  of  union 
and  management  appointees  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  agreement  is  carried  out.  To  that  end,  it 
may  contract  with  individuals  and  community  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  and  counseling  job  trainees. 

There  is  also  an  Operations  Committee  consisting  of  union,  man- 
agement, and  community  members.  Acting  in  concurrence  with  the 
apprenticeship  committee  of  each  craft  concerned,  this  committee 
must  determine  the  experience  equivalency  of  each  applicant  for 
participation  in  the  training  program. 

To  implement  the  policies  of  the  Construction  Industry  Agree- 
ment, the  Administrative  Committee  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Workers  Defense  League  A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational 
Fund,  Inc.,  under  which  the  latter  organization  is  (a)  to  train  150 
residents  of  the  Boston  "ghetto"  in  the  building  crafts,  and  (b)  to 
recruit  and  place  50  minority  group  aprentices.  Approximately 
$227,000  of  federal  funds  have  been  made  available  to  its  Boston 
project  by  the  United  States  Labor  Department. 

Relationship  of  Agreement  to  Boston  Model  City  Program 

As  originally  proposed  to  the  Boston  City  Council  by  the  Boston 
Model  City  Administration  in  October  1968,  the  Boston  application 
for  federal  financial  assistance  for  a  "Comprehensive  City  Demon- 
stration Program"  provided  for  the  training  of  2,000  model  neigh- 
borhood residents  as  construction  workers  during  the  first  three  to 
five  years  of  the  program.  At  hearings  before  the  City  Council's 
Urban  Renewal  Committee,  the  spokesmen  for  model  neighborhood 
groups  demanded  that  the  building  and  construction  trades  unions 
be  denied  a  controlling  role  in  the  employment  program  since  their 
alleged  discriminatory  practice  over  many  years  had  deprived  Black 
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people  of  fair  employment  in  the  construction  industry.  The  Con- 
struction Industry  Agreement  was  denounced  as  "tokenism,"  and 
evidence  that  the  unions  could  not  be  trusted,  because  it  authorized 
only  200  trainees  a  year  or  1,000  such  trainees  over  a  five  year  span. 

Critics  of  the  proposal,  including  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  protested  that  the  2,000-trainee  goal  was  unrealistic 
in  terms  of  the  industry's  needs.  They  also  charged  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  could  be  interpreted  to  bar  union  labor  and  union  con- 
tractors and  their  subcontractors  from  construction  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Model  City  Administration. 

Subsequently,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Urban  Renewal  Com- 
mittee, the  Boston  City  Council  revised  the  employment  provisions 
of  the  Model  City  Plan  to  reflect  a  compromise  of  these  conflicting 
views  and  interests. 

Employmenl  Programs  of  Other  Massachusetis  Model  Cities 

The  eight  other  model  cities  agencies  in  Massachusetts  indicate 
that  their  employment  programs  for  neighborhood  residents  are,  in 
most  instances,  in  the  formative  stage.  In  general,  while  factors 
found  in  the  Boston  situation  are  present  in  the  other  eight  locali- 
ties, they  appear  to  be  of  a  lesser  magnitude  in  most  cases  since  the 
Black  and  Puerto  Bican  populations  involved  are  less  numerous. 

Opportunities  for  Neighbor/iood  Firms 

Efforts  to  provide  model  neighborhood  contractors  with  a  greater 
share  of  public  contracts  in  Massachusetts  are  hindered  by  statutes 
which  favor  the  large,  experienced  firm  over  small  firms  in  the 
award  of  these  contracts.  These  statutes  require  contracts  for  gov- 
ernmental projects  to  be  awarded  to  the  "lowest  responsible  and 
eligible  bidder  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids".  This  same  require- 
ment pertains  also  in  respect  to  state  public  works  projects  gener- 
ally, state  purchases  of  supplies,  and  school  busing  contracts.  Simi- 
lar provisions  relative  to  municipal  contracts  are  found  in  some 
local  charters. 

The  courts  allow  considerable  latitude  to  the  contracting  govern- 
ment agency  to  determine  which  low  bidders  are  "responsible"  and 
"ehgible"  in  terms  of  past  performance,  present  financing  and  equip- 
ment. Ghetto-owned  firms,  lacking  extensive  equipment  and  finan- 
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cial  resources  in  comparison  with  White  competitors,  are  likely  to 
be  held  "ineligible"  or  "not  responsible"  by  the  agency  officials.  Yet, 
according  to  model  cities  authorities,  there  is  a  need  for  Negro- 
owned  firms  in  both  new  construction  and  renovation  work  in  the 
ghetto,  and  for  ghetto  sharing  in  this  contracting  business.  Hence, 
some  model  cities  officials  suggest  that  different  procedures  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  this  development,  such  as  a  state  program  parallel- 
ing the  Federal  Small  Business  Administration  assistance  to  smaller 
contractors  on  federal  projects. 

Public  Transportation 

Officials  of  Massachusetts  model  cities  agencies  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  moderate-fare  mass  transportation  services  to 
the  successful  rehabilitation  of  blighted  urban  areas  and  their  popu- 
lations. These  officials  point  out  that  there  must  be  an  effective  com- 
muter line  between  urban  renewal  and  model  neighborhoods,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  employment  sites  in  other  parts  of  the  inner  city  and 
its  suburbs,  if  real  inroads  are  to  be  made  In  the  unemployment 
problem  of  the  poor. 

Accordingly,  authorities  interested  in  the  Model  Cities  Program 
favor  the  development  by  the  General  Court  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  State  government  of  a  state  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram, to  which  the  Model  Cities  Program  can  be  related.  They  sug- 
gest that  in  the  79-communities  served  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  (MBTA)  consideration  be  given  to  the 
extension  of  rapid  transit  lines  to  more  suburban  employment  sites, 
the  possibihties  of  better  "circumferential"  transit  service,  and  im- 
proved tie-ins  of  the  transit  system  to  the  model  neighborhood. 
Only  modest  usage  of  the  service  is  reported  so  far. 

Public  Health  Facilities  and  Services 
The  problem  of  health  services  and  health  care  facilities  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  model  cities  or  even  to  the  municipalities  in  which 
model  city  areas  are  located.  Inasmuch  as  many  health  deficiencies 
result  from  adverse  conditions  some  of  which  are  regional  in  their 
reach,  efforts  to  deal  with  these  problems  only  within  the  model 
cities  themselves  are  hkely  to  produce  meagre  results. 
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The  model  city,  its  parent  or  core  city  and  the  whole  region, 
suffer  adverse  public  health  consequences  from  substandard  hous- 
ing. The  f aUure  of  local  governments  to  enforce  health  and  building 
safety  laws  and  ordinances  produces  rodent-infested  structures,  dis- 
ease-breeding toUet  and  other  unsanitary  facilities,  persona!  injuries 
from  unsafe  staircases,  and  other  health  blight.  To  rectify  those 
conditions,  model  cities  administrators  advocate  a  major  revision  of 
code  enforcement  statutes. 

The  environmental  health  problems  of  model  cities  and  their 
regions  are  vastly  more  important  than  the  health  care  problems 
which  attract  the  most  inomediate  pubhc  attention.  They  transcend 
municipal  boundaries,  are  a  matter  of  state  and  regional  concern 
and  cannot  be  solved  within  the  model  city's  districts  alone.  The 
most  significant  of  these  environmental  health  problems  are  (1)  air 
pollution,  (2)  water  pollution,  and  (3)  soUd  waste  disposal. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  encourages  experimentation  and  inno- 
vation in  the  solution  of  the  health  problems  of  blighted  areas. 
However,  some  authorities  complain  that  it  is  an  exercise  in  frustra- 
tion, as  practiced  in  Massachusetts,  because  of  local  obstructions, 
the  absence  of  regional  approaches,  and  underfunding. 

Public  Schools 

State  Policy  re  Unified  Schools 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  Massachusetts  statutes  have  cen- 
traUzed  in  one  elected  school  committee  in  each  city  and  town  the 
exclusive  responsibiUty  for  estabhshing  local  educational  policy 
within  statutory  standards,  fixing  the  level  of  school  expenditure 
and  hiring  personnel  for  the  local  public  schools.  This  practice  was 
established  after  an  unsatisfactory  experience  earlier  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  with  statutes  which  permitted  towns  to  divide  into 
two  or  more  independent  school  districts;  such  laws  allowed  the 
more  affluent  areas  of  a  town  to  form  their  own  school  district, 
leaving  the  poorer  neighborhoods  to  struggle  with  minimal  financial 
resources.  Since  1949,  two  or  more  towns  may  form  regional  school 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  acquiring  and  operating 
regional  schools.  On  the  other  hand  the  partitioning  of  any  city  or 
town  to  form  such  a  school  district  is  not  authorized  by  law. 
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Neighborhood  Control  of  Schools 

In  Boston,  as  in  New  York  and  some  other  large  American  cities, 
demands  have  been  voiced  by  Black  organizations  and  other  groups 
for  some  degree  of  decentrahzation  of  the  massive,  monolithic  city 
public  school  systems.  Proponents  of  such  schemes  wish  to  give  the 
voters  of  historic  neighborhoods  and  of  Black  and  other  "minority" 
areas  a  significant  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  neighborhood 
schools.  Proposals  on  this  score  range  from  a  mild  demand  for 
neighborhood  advisory  committees  attached  to  such  schools,  to  sub- 
stantive proposals  for  the  division  of  the  city  into  semi-autonomous 
neighborhood  school  districts,  each  governed  by  its  own  board  of 
education  or  school  committee  with  the  power  to  hire  personnel  and 
to  set  school  policy. 

"Neighborhood  control"  advocates  claim  that  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  larger  cities  have  developed  into  "bureaucratic  em- 
pires" which  suffer  from  institutional  academic  and  "city  hall" 
politics.  Administrative  minutia  and  an  increasing  degree  of  remote- 
ness from  the  people  result  from  this  situation.  Supporters  of 
neighborhood  control  complain  that  the  large  city  school  systems 
have  allowed  schools  in  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  to  deteriorate, 
and  that  this  deterioration  has  been  accelerated  in  part  by  racial 
bias  and  by  taxpayer  resistance  to  new  school  expenditures  which 
must  be  financed  from  real  estate  taxes. 

Opponents  of  the  concept  of  "neighborhood  control"  of  the 
schools  object  vigorously  to  any  division  of  the  city  uito  autonom- 
ous school  districts  with  the  power  to  appoint  school  personnel  and 
to  set  educational  policy.  Such  measures  are  described  by  opponents 
as  an  effort  to  dismantle  and  balkanise  public  education  in  the  city. 
Unless  a  central  city  school  authority  retains  authority  for  per- 
sonnel, purchasing,  budgeting  and  special  services,  opponents  fore- 
see dupUcation,  inefficiency,  waste  and  financing  problems  exceed- 
ing those  now  complained  of  by  city  taxpayers.  Citing  the  experi- 
ence of  New  York  City,  opponents  predict  severe  collective  bar- 
gaining conflicts  between  the  school  management  and  school  em- 
ployee unions  if  the  personnel  function  is  decentralized. 

Equaliz'mg  Educational  Opportunities 

The  Racial  Imbalance  Law,  which  withholds  state  financial  assist- 
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ance  from  schools  characterized  by  "de  facto  segregation",  is  caus- 
ing problems  in  the  model  cities  not  only  in  terms  of  emotional 
poUtics  but  in  a  practical  sense  as  well.  If  a  racially-imbalanced 
community  is  large  both  in  terms  of  population  and  area,  imbal- 
anced  schools  may  result  in  spite  of  all  redistricting  efforts,  and 
because  involuntary  bussing  is  forbidden  by  the  law.  Parents  of  ele- 
mentary school  ghetto  children  may  be  concerned  about  the  long 
day  and  the  distance  which  may  be  involved  in  bussing  small  young- 
sters across  the  city  or  to  suburban  schools.  Moreover,  White  fami- 
lies may  move  if  their  area  is  embraced  in  a  "ghetto"  school  attend- 
ance district,  thus  causing  the  school  to  revert  to  an  imbalanced 
state,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  state  aid. 

Some  "Black  Power"  advocates  doubt  that  truly  integrated 
schools  can  be  achieved  and  maintained  as  such  because  of  "White 
racism"  and  the  practical  difficulties  of  trying  to  compel  White 
families  to  remain  in  an  integrated  school  attendance  district  if 
they  don't  wish  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  Black  Power  groups  insist 
that  the  answer  lies  in  Black-controlled  Black  neighborhood  schools. 
Integrationists,  on  the  other  hand,  condemn  the  "neighborhood 
school"  concept  as  being  no  more  valid  wlien  championed  by  Black 
Power  advocates  than  when  it  was  advanced  by  "White  separ- 
atists". In  their  view,  integration  must  come  or  the  minority  com- 
munity will  be  left  with  a  neighborhood-controlled  "educational 
wasteland." 

In  the  judgment  of  some  integrationists,  the  Racial  Imbalance 
Law  fails  because  it  tries  to  solve  the  problem  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion within  the  boundaries  of  territorially  small  individual  cities. 
Hence,  it  is  argued  that  the  desired  balancing  of  inner  city  schools — 
including  those  of  model  neighborhoods — can  be  achieved  only  on 
a  metropoUtan  basis,  in  conjunction  with  a  metropoUtan  approach 
to  the  housing  problem.  Model  cities  officials  tend  to  agree  with 
this  view. 

A  metropoUtan  approach  to  school  administration  appeals  to 
model  cities  authorities,  specialists  in  intergovernmental  relations 
and  many  educators  for  financial  reasons  as  well.  They  cite  a  model 
law,  proposed  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  in  1969,  for  the  establishment  of  Metropolitan  edu- 
cational equalization  authorities.  Any  effort  to  "metropoUtanize" 
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either  school  finance  or  school  administration  is  bound  to  provoke 
intense  resistance  from  outlying  communities  on  ideological  and 
financial  grounds.  Communities  whose  property  tax  burden  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  would  increase  under  metropolitan  school 
financing  schemes  are  unlikely  to  embrace  such  arrangements  vol- 
untarily. Beyond  that,  however,  is  the  strong  feeling  in  suburban 
communities  that  a  "metropoUtan"  school  system  will  be  a  more 
costly  system  without  necessarily  being  a  better  quaUty  school 
system. 

The  continued  heavy  reliance  of  local  public  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts upon  the  municipal  property  tax  has  been  cited  by  educators 
and  by  authorities  concerned  with  urban  rehabilitation  as  a  factor 
in  urban  blight.  The  costs  of  local  schools  constitute  the  largest 
single  functional  segment  of  the  budget  of  each  city  and  town  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  consume  the  "lion's  share"  of  local  real 
estate  tax  revenues.  Statewide,  62%  of  the  real  estate  tax  burden 
is  attributable  to  the  public  schools.  A  newly-published  study,  by 
the  Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  of  school  costs  in 
15  selected  communities  revealed  that  their  costs  are  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  volume  of  state  financial  assistance  to  the 
schools.  As  local  school  costs  rise  due  to  inflation  and  to  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  educational  needs,  they  contribute  to  urban 
blight  in  at  least  two  ways. 

First,  because  the  public  schools  enjoy  a  statutory  "priority  call" 
on  available  local  funds  in  every  community  except  Boston,  they 
must  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  services  and  capital  improve- 
ments in  other  sectors  of  municipal  responsibility.  In  this  struggle 
for  available  tax  dollars,  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  often  bear 
the  brunt  of  local  "economy"  drives,  with  a  resulting  spread  of 
bUght. 

Secondly,  to  the  extent  that  heavy  local  school  costs  force  local 
property  tax  rates  upward,  they  increase  the  costs  of  (a)  home 
ownership,  and  (b)  housing  rentals,  to  the  mounting  disadvantage 
of  low  and  middle  income  families.  Likewise,  they  increase  the  costs 
of  doing  business  for  small  neighborhood  concerns.  High  property 
taxes  may  force  property  owners  to  postpone  necessary  mainte- 
nance, with  a  resulting  deterioration  of  the  physical  property  in 
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question.  High  local  property  tax  burdens  also  discourage  new  in- 
vestment in  blighted  areas. 

Consequently,  within  the  past  few  years,  increasing  interest  has 
been  expressed  by  educators,  planners,  mayors  and  other  authori- 
ties in  ways  and  means  whereby  basic  school  operating  costs  may 
be  wholly  underwritten  by  non-property  tax  revenues,  in  order  to 
spur  housing  construction,  and  to  free  education  from  involvement 
with  the  inflexible  and  regressive  real  estate  levy. 
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SELECTED  PROBLEMS  OF  URBAN  REHABILITATION 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAPTER  I.    INTRODUCTION 

Origin  and  Scope  of  Study 

Origin  of  Study 

This  report  by  the  Legislative  Research  Council  stems  from  a 
joint  order  proposed  by  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ward  of  the  Third 
Worcester  District,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  on  December  11, 
1967  (Senate,  No.  1522).  That  study  directive,  reprinted  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover  of  this  document,  required  the  Council  to 
investigate  a  broad  range  of  problems  relating  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  blighted  urban  areas  and  their  populations,  including  (a)  opti- 
mum approaches  relative  to  urban  decay,  (b)  the  physical  rehabili- 
tation of  such  areas,  (c)  techniques  for  elevating  the  living,  hous- 
ing, income  and  social  standards  of  these  areas,  and  (d)  the  corre- 
lation of  federal,  state  and  municipal  efforts  in  respect  to  the  fore- 
going. 

The  Order,  Senate,  No.  1522,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
December  11,  1967,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  con- 
currence, on  December  28, 1967,  upon  the  recommendations  of  their 
respective  committees  on  Rules  and  Ways  and  Means.  The  reporting 
deadline  of  this  study,  originally  December  28,  1968,  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  July  30,  1969  by  unnumbered  joint  orders 
adopted  by  the  two  branches  in  January  and  February  of  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  proposed  study  order  reflected  Senator  Ward's  concern  rela- 
tive to  the  effectiveness  of  existing  federal,  state  and  local  efforts 
to  eradicate  present-day  blight  in  the  communities  of  Massachu- 
sets,  and  the  adequacy  of  governmental  programs  with  respect  to 
the  prevention  of  further  decay  in  urban  areas.  Clearly,  if  these 
programs  were  to  concentrate  on  the  "cleaning  up"  of  existing 
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blight  while  failing  to  stem  future  blight,  the  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  would  find  themselves  in  a  losing  battle.  Further- 
more, Senator  Ward  believed  that  since  the  urban  crisis  is  very 
large,  and  state-local  financial  and  personnel  resources  are  very 
limited,  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  governmental  programs 
in  the  urban  area  is  a  matter  of  prime  legislative  interest. 

This  study  proposal  was  supported  by  Senator  John  J.  Moakley 
of  the  Fourth  Suffolk  District,  then  Senate  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Metropolitan  Affairs,  who  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  programs  relating  to  low  and  modest  income  housing.  He 
doubts  whether  the  urban  housing  problem  can  be  solved  unless 
housing  authorities  are  established  on  a  regional  basis,  rather  than 
on  a  municipal  basis  as  at  present.  In  addition,  Senator  Moakley 
was  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  state  aid  programs  in  mini- 
mizing the  impact  on  local  real  estate  tax  rates  of  social  service, 
school,  and  related  public  works  costs  attributable  to  low  and  mod- 
est income  housing  projects  whether  such  projects  are  municipally 
or  regionally  administered. 

Scope  of  Study 

An  examination  of  the  text  of  the  foregoing  study  directive 
quickly  revealed  an  assignment  of  vast  scope,  embracing  every 
aspect  of  the  "urban  crisis"  and  of  governmental  programs  bearing 
thereon.  At  least  five  major  areas  are  embraced  specifically  in  Sen- 
ate, No.  1522,  namely  (a)  methods  of  urban  physical  rehabilitation; 
(b)  methods  of  preventing  future  urban  decay;  (c)  the  improve- 
ment of  living  standards  which,  by  implication,  involves  considera- 
tion of  educational,  employment,  health,  welfare  and  housing  pro- 
grams in  the  low  and  middle  income  sectors  of  urban  areas;  (d) 
the  improvement  of  social  standards  of  those  areas,  which  have 
sociological,  educational,  law  enforcement  and  recreational  impli- 
cations; and  (e)  intergovernmental  cooperation. 

In  subsequent  discussions  with  the  sponsors  of  Senate,  No.  1522, 
and  with  other  knowledgeable  state  officials,  the  staff  of  the  Re- 
search Bureau  discerned  a  substantial  interest  in  such  related 
aspects  of  that  study  directive  as  (a)  model  cities,  (b)  improved 
code  enforcement,  (c)  "new  town"  programs,  (d)  changes  in  the 
Zoning  Enabling  Act  to  permit  cluster  zoning  and  planned  unit 
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development,  (e)  state  land  use  planning  and  controls,  (f)  the 
impact  on  the  urban  problem  of  poverty  and  inadequate  economic 
opportunities  in  rural  areas,  (g)  the  reorganization  and  modern- 
ization of  regional  government  to  permit  its  more  effective  use  in 
meeting  urban  and  rural  area  needs,  (h)  improvements  in  the  or- 
ganization and  staffing  of  municipal  and  state  agencies  administer- 
ing urban  programs,  and  (i)  greater  private  enterprise  involve- 
ment in  meeting  the  urban  challenge. 

Manifestly,  adequate  and  complete  coverage  of  the  full  range  of 
subjects  embodied  in  Senate,  No.  1522  would  require  staff,  time 
and  funds  far  in  excess  of  those  available  to  the  Legislative 
Research  Bureau  for  the  purposes  of  that  study.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  prepare  a  report  or  series  of  reports  dealing  in  proper 
fashion  with  all  aspects  of  the  urban  rehabilitation  issue,  it  is 
doubtful  that  busy  legislators  would  be  able  to  find  the  time  to  read 
them.  In  addition,  the  Legislative  Research  Council  and  Bureau  are 
mindful  of  complaints  that  the  urban  poor  are  being  "studied  to 
death." 

Accordingly,  after  conferences  with  the  sponsors  of  Senate,  No. 
1522  and  with  federal  and  state  administrative  officials,  it  was 
decided  that  the  best  approach  would  be  to  limit  the  Legislative 
Research  Council  report  to  certain  selected  problems  of  urban  re- 
habilitation in  Massachusetts,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Model  Cities  Program.  Therefore  this  Council  report  discusses,  in 
the  following  four  chapters,  (1)  urban  growth  in  the  United  States 
and  Massachusetts,  (2)  the  governmental  response  to  the  "urban 
crisis,"  (3)  the  background  and  scope  of  the  Model  Cities  Program, 
and  (4)  problems  encountered  in  the  Model  Cities  Program  in 
Massachusetts. 

Housing  programs  identified  with  current  urban  problems  in 
Massachusetts,  code  enforcement  in  Massachusetts,  "new  town" 
possibilities  in  meeting  the  urban  challenge,  and  the  role  of  regional 
government  in  meeting  that  challenge  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
reports  by  the  Legislative  Research  Council  to  the  1970  General 
Court,  pursuant  to  an  unnumbered  joint  order  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  15,  1969  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  con- 
currence on  July  23,  1969. 

The  impact  of  zoning  in  the  inner  cities  and  their  suburbs  upon 
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urban  housing  and  rehabilitation  programs  has  been  explored  ex- 
haustively in  the  recent  Legislative  Research  Council  report  titled 
Restricting  the  Zoning  Power  to  City  and  County  Governments 
(Senate,  No.  1133  of  1968;  196  pp.).  The  latter  document  is  one  of 
30  major  reports  dealing  with  various  facets  of  the  urban  problem 
which  have  been  published  by  the  Legislative  Research  Council  since 
1956.  These  publications  are  listed  in  Appendix  A  of  this  report. 

Study  Procedure 

To  gather  information  desired  for  this  study,  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Bureau  had  recourse  of  a  wide  range  of  agencies  and  auth- 
orities concerned  with,  and  knowledgeable  in,  the  field  of  urban 
affairs. 

At  the  federal  level,  extensive  research  materials  were  provided 
to  the  Research  Bureau  by  (a)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  (b)  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  (c)  the  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  The  last-named  agency  graciously 
permitted  a  member  of  the  Research  Bureau  staff  to  examine  its 
research  file  materials  and  certain  manuscripts,  and  made  available 
the  time  of  one  of  its  urban  specialists  for  conference  purposes. 
The  Research  Bureau  also  solicited  the  information  and  views  of 
the  two  United  States  Senators  from  Massachusetts  —  the  Hon. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  the  Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke  —  both  of 
whom  have  a  special  interest  in  the  effectiveness  of  federal,  state 
and  local  programs  to  eradicate  and  prevent  urban  decay.  In 
addition,  certain  national  organizations  were  contacted  for  research 
materials,  including  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Public  Administration,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, and  the  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation. 

At  the  Massachusetts  state-local  levels,  a  variety  of  authorities 
provided  generous  cooperation.  For  information  as  to  legislative 
background,  past  legislative  study  reports  and  past  governors'  mes- 
sages were  scrutinized;  and  a  Research  Bureau  staff  member  con- 
ferred with  (a)  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ward  of  Worcester,  author  of 
the  study  directive,  (b)  Senator  John  J.  Moakley  of  Suffolk,  Sen- 
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ate  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  study  directive,  and  (c)  Senator  Samuel  Harmon  of 
Suffolk,  former  Senate  Chairman  of  the  now-defunct  Special  Joint 
Committee  on  Low  Income  Housing.  Other  technical  infonnation 
and  views  were  provided  to  the  Research  Bureau,  on  its  request,  by 
representatives  of  state  administrative  agencies,  notably  (a)  the  Di- 
visions of  Housing,  Planning,  and  Urban  Renewal  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Development,  (b)  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  (c)  the  Central  Services  Division  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  Administration  and  Finance,  (d)  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  (e)  the  Division  of  Apprentice  Training  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  and  (f )  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Research  Bureau  is  particularly  grateful  for  the  very  ex- 
tended assistance  so  generously  provided  by  the  Hon.  Julian  D. 
Steele,  formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Commerce  and  Develop- 
ment and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Urban  Renewal,  and  now 
Commissioner  of  Community  Affairs.^  Through  the  efforts  of  Com- 
missioner Steele  and  his  staff,  conferences  were  arranged  between 
Research  Bureau  staff  members,  specialists  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  and  of  Community 
Affairs,  and  the  administrators  of  local  model  cities  agencies  of 
Massachusetts.  In  addition,  pertinent  statistics  and  research  materi- 
als were  assembled  by  the  Commissioner's  staff  in  response  to  Re- 
search Bureau  requests. 

Further  Massachusetts  information  and  materials  were  furnished 
to  the  Research  Bureau  by  officials  of  the  City  of  Boston,  by  Action 
for  Boston  Community  Development  Inc.,  by  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  of 
Boston  College,  and  by  civil  rights  groups  including  the  Urban 
League  and  NAACP.  A  staff  member  of  the  Research  Bureau 
attended  (a)  hearings  of  the  Boston  City  Council  relative  to  the 
Kemer  Commission  Report^  and  the  Boston  Model  Cities  Plan,  (b) 


1  The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  came  into  being  on  November  1,  1968, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1968,  c.  761,  w^hich  abolished  the  Divisions 
of  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing  and  certain  other  units  within  and  without 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development,  and  transferred  their  duties 
and  personnel  to  the  new  department  aforesaid. 

2  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  Report,  Wiashington,  D.  C, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968,  448  pp. 
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the  Governor's  Conference  on  State,  County  and  Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  June  of  1968,  (c)  the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and  Towns  in 
Maiden,  Mass.,  in  August  of  1968,  and  (d)  hearings  of  the  State 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission  held 
in  Boston  on  June  25-26,  1969. 

Finally,  to  obtain  information  as  to  selected  urban  policies  and 
programs  of  state  and  local  governments  elsewhere  in  the  nation, 
the  Research  Bureau  sent  general  and  individual  letters  to  state 
legislative  research,  legislative  reference,  planning,  development  and 
community  affairs  agencies  of  all  other  states.  Of  these  states,  32 
answered  a  questionnaire  relative  to  model  cities  programs  in  their 
states;  48  responded  to  a  general  questionnaire  relative  to  "new 
town,"  cluster  zoning  and  planned  unit  development  practices;  34 
replied  to  a  questionnaire  on  state  urban  policy;  25  answered  a 
circular  for  copies  of  urban  study  reports;  and  eight  responded  to 
individual  letters  of  injuiry  on  particular  aspects  of  their  programs 
in  urban  areas.  Additional  data  was  supplied  by  regional  and  muni- 
cipal agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia  and  New  York. 
Foregoing  information  obtained  relative  to  housing,  "new  towns," 
and  code  enforcement  will  be  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  Legis- 
lative Research  Council  reports  on  these  subjects,  due  in  early  1970. 

The  Research  Bureau  expresses  herewith  its  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  excellent  cooperation  demonstrated  by  officials  of  the  above- 
cited  federal,  state,  local  and  private  authorities  in  answer^ing  thetse 
many  inquiries  so  faithfully. 

CHAPTER  n. 

URBAN  GROWTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Urban  Growth  in  the  United  States 

National  Trends 

Within  barely  two  centuries,  the  United  States  has  grown  from 
a  relatively  puny  federation  of  13  states  with  3.92  million  inhabi- 
tants —  most  of  them  in  rural  areas  —  to  a  giant  union  of  50  states 
containing  179.3  million  people  —  most  of  them  urban  dwellers  — 
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in  1960,  as  indicated  in  Table  1  below.  Since  1900,  the  national 
population  has  increased  each  decade  at  the  rate  of  between  14.5% 
and  21%,  except  at  7.2%  rate  of  increase  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion Decade  (1930-1940). 


Table  1.  The  Growth  of  the  United  States,  1790-1960 

1790        1860        1910 


Number  of  Stiates  ..... 
U.  S.  Land  Area  (million  sq.  mi.) J 
National  Population  (millions)-'  . 
National  Pop.  per  sq.  mi.i  . 

Oommunities  of  10,000  or 

More  in  Population: 

Number 

Total  Population  (millions)  i 

Population  as  Percent  of 


1  Source:  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


1960 


13  33  46  50 

0.86  2.96  2.96  3.54 

3.92  31.44  91.97  179.32 

4.5  10.6  21.0  50.5 


5  168  597       1,899 

0.10         4.64       34.05       97.36 


National  Population 2.9%     14.7%     37.0%     54.3% 


Factors  Contributing  to  Urban  Growth  in  the  United  States 

Various  factors  have  contributed  to  this  tremendous  growth  of 
the  nation. 

First:  the  expansion  of  the  national  territory  to  four  times  its 
original  size  through  purchase  and  conquest  opened  vast  acreages 
to  settlement  and  development.  Rapid  settlement  of  this  territory 
was  stimulated  by  (a)  low-priced  land  sales  under  the  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1785  and  the  Preemption  Act  of  1841,  (b)  free  land  under 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  (c)  the  eviction  of  the  Indians  from 
their  tribal  lands,  (c)  the  construction  of  canals  between  1800  and 
1850  and  of  railroads  after  1829,  (d)  natural  population  growth, 
and  (e)  immigration  from  Europe  which  was  substantially  unre- 
stricted until  1921.  The  Old  Frontier  had  vanished  by  the  early 
1890s. 

Secondly,  the  development  of  urban  areas  was  sparked  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  which  began  in  Great  Britain  in  1769,  and 
which  spread  to  North  America  where  it  became  firmly  established 
by  the  1830s.  The  United  States  was  a  full-fledged  industrial  power 
by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  with  scores  of  mill  towns  and  factory 
cities.  Periods  of  prosperity  in  maritime  commerce  between  1783- 
1800  and  1830-1870  stimulated  the  growth  of  seaport  cities  which 
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attracted  manufacturing  development.  The  trolley  car,  commuter 
railroad  and  automobile  opened  the  fringes  of  cities  to  suburban 
growth  and  helped  to  spread  the  cities  outward. 

Characteristics  of  Urban  Growth  in  the  United  States 
:;  In  an  article  published  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, Professor  Daniel  J.  Elazar  of  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment of  Temple  University  has  stressed  the  role  of  agrarianism, 
metropolitanism  and  "nomadism"  in  the  development  of  American 
cities,  and  has  noted  significant  differences  between  urban  growth 
in  the  United  States  and  that  of  Europe. 

Of  agrarianism,  he  stated  that  — 

Since  the  Nation's  founding,  American  values  have  been  rooted  in  a 
vision  of  a  oommon'wealth  that  supports  and  encourages  the  agrarian 
virtues  of  individual  self-reliance  and  family  solidarity  within  a  coop- 
erating community  of  freeholders  where  class  distinctions  are  minimal, 
supiK>rted  by  the  ownership  of  private  property  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  protection  of  property  owned  by  its  users;  a  commonweeilth  en- 
hanced by  the  religious  spirit  and  embracing  settlements  set  in  a 
garden.  This  agrarian  ideal  has  held  the  qualities  of  urbanity,  sophisti- 
cation, and  cosmopolitanism  to  be  seriously  suspect  despite  their  un- 
deniable attractiveness.1 

Hence,  Americans  have  flocked  to  cities  for  their  economic  ad- 
vantages and  to  escape  rural  isolation  and  provinciality.  At  the 
same  time,  Elazar  notes,  they  have  tried  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  agrarian  life  pattern;  as  a  result,  there  has  been 
"the  conversion  of  urban  settlement  into  metropolitan  ones  whose 
very  expansiveness  provides  the  physical  means  for  combining 
something  like  rural  and  urban  life  styles  into  a  new  pattern  which 
better  suits  the  American  taste."  By-products  of  these  forces  include 
(a)  a  fragmented  local  government  system  which  reflects  a  desire 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  small  community  to  control  crucial  local 
functions,  and  (b)  an  emphasis  upon  home-ownership  and  low- 
density  development.^ 


1  Elazar,  Daniel  J.,  "Urbanization  and  Federalism  in  the  United  States."  Urban 
America:  Goals  and  Problems,  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Joint  Committee  Print,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
U.S.  Gov't  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C,  303  pp.  At  pp.  192-209. 

2  Elazar,  Daniel  J.  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 
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A  second  characteristic  of  American  urban  growth,  inetropoli- 
tanism,  is  attributed  by  Elazar  to  the  fact  that,  except  for  factory 
towns,  cities  of  this  nation  were  not  created  as  self-contained  units, 
but  to  serve  as  centers  for  larger  areas.  In  this  respect,  he  found  a 
similarity  between  American  cities  and  those  of  ancient  Palestine 
which  depended  on  their  hinterland  and  developed  not  to  be  the 
state  but  rather  to  serve  certain  functions  within  an  existing  civil 
society  and  political  jurisdiction.  In  contrast,  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  arose  in  most  instances  as  complete  political  and  economic 
units  which  offered  their  residents  a  self-contained  way  of  life. 
Elazar  stressed  that  in  the  United  States,  urbanization  and  "satel- 
lite" suburbanization  have  gone  hand-in-hand  from  the  beginning. 
Metropolitanism  thus  came  into  its  own  when  suburbanites  no 
longer  felt  that  their  style  of  life  could  be  maintained  if  their 
communities  were  annexed  by  the  core  city.^ 

The  third  factor  cited  by  Elazar,  "nomadism,"  refers  to  the  highly 
mobile  characteristics  of  the  American  population  which  has  been 
magnified  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  automobile  and  airplane, 
and  by  economic  development.  Today,  one  family  in  five  moves 
every  year,  in  search  of  opportunity.  This  migration  flows  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  suburbs  and  central  cities,  from  central  cities  to 
their  suburbs,  and  between  urban  areas.  The  "megalopolis"  of  con- 
tiguous urban  areas  is  a  direct  product  of  this  "nomadism."^ 

The  unique  and  formidable  characteristics  of  urban  growth  in 
the  United  States  have  been  portrayed  in  these  terms  in  a  recent 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems: 

The  United  States  is  undoubtedly  the  world's  most  dramatic  example 
of  four  developments  Which  have  profoundly  affected  man  and  society. 
These  developments  are:  population  diversification  and  the  accelerated 
tempo  of  technological  and  social  change.  Each  of  these  developments 
ds  embodied  in  ithe  metnopolitan  lagglomerations  of  population  which 
characterize  American  society;  and  an  understanding  of  them  helps  to 
illuminate  "the  urban  crisis"  with  which  this  nation  is  confronted. 

The  population  explosion  refers  to  the  remarkable  acceleration  in 
the  rate  of  population  growth,  especially  during  the  past  three  cen- 
turies, both  of  the  world  as  a  whole  and  of  the  United  States.  When 
our  first  national  census  was  taken  in  1790  this  was  a  nation  of  fewer 


1  Elazar,  iDaniel  J.,  ibid.,  pp.  201-205. 

2  Elazar,  Daniel  J.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  202-203. 
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than  4  million  persons.  In  contrast  our  18th  Decennial  Census,  in  1960, 
reported  a  population  of  179.3  million.  In  1968  the  population  of  the 
United  States  exceeds  200  million.  Moreover,  even  with  recent  fertility 
declines,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  shall  reach  the  300  million  mark 
by  the  end  of  this  century  —  a  scant  32  years  hence. 

The  population  implosion  refers  to  the  increasing  concentration  of 
people  on  relatively  small  proportions  both  of  the  world's  and  Ameri- 
ca's land  surface  —  a  phenomenon  better  known  as  urbanization  or 
metroiKDlitanization.  In  1790,  95  percent  of  the  population  of  this  nation 
lived  in  rural  places  — on  farms  or  in  places  having  fewer  than  2,500 
inhabitants.  Only  5  percent  of  the  population  resided  in  urban  places 
(places  of  2,500  or  more).  There  were  only  24  such  places  in  the  coun- 
try and  only  two  of  them,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  had  populations 
exceeding  25,000. 

By  1960,  70  percent  of  the  population  were  inhabitants  of  urban 
places  and  63  percent  of  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
SMSA's  —  in  general,  places  of  50,000  or  more  and  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  located. 

The  United  States  did  not  become  an  urban  nation,  in  the  sense  that 
more  than  half  of  our  people  lived  in  urban  places,  until  as  recently 
as  1920.  The  census  of  that  year  reported  that  51  percent  of  the 
American  people  had  become  urban  residents.  The  rapidity  of  the 
transformation  of  the  United  States  from  an  agrarian  society  to  an 
urban  order  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  until  after 
the  next  census  is  taken  in  1970  that  this  nation  will  have  completed 
her  first  half  century  as  an  urban  nation. 

Population  diversification  refers  to  the  increasing  heterogeneity  of 
peoples  occupying  not  only  the  same  geographical  areas  but,  also, 
the  same  life  space.  Crowded  into  our  urban  and  metropolitan  areas 
are  peoples  diverse  by  culture,  by  language,  by  religion,  by  ethnicity 
and  by  race. 

Although  the  early  European  settlers  in  the  United  States  were  pre- 
dominantly from  the  United  Kingdom,  African  Negroes  were  brought 
in  during  the  17th  Century  and  made  up  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population  between  1790  and  1810.  Between  1820  and  1966  some  44 
million  immigrants  predominantly  of  European  stock  entered  this  na- 
tion. .  .  .  By  1960,  native-whites  of  native  parentage  made  up  70  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Foreign  white  stock  still  constituted  almost  one-fifth 
of  the  population  and  non-whites  the  remaining  11  percent. 

Finally,  the  accelerating  tempo  of  technological  and  social  change 
requires  no  elaboration.  Certainly,  this  nation  is  history's  example 
par  excellence  of  both. 

The  four  developments  considered  are  interrelated  and  are  manifest 
in  metropolitanism  as  a  way  of  life.  The  population  explosion  fed  the 
population  implosion.  Both  fed  population  diversification.  All  three 
were  both  antecedents  and  consequences  of  technological  and  social 
change. 
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Man,  as  the  only  cultural  ibuilding  animal  on  the  face  of  the  globe^ 
has,  in  effect,  created  the  urban  and  metropolitan  order  and  he  is  still 
trying  to  learn  to  live  with  it.  The  urban  crisis  in  the  United  States, 
including  physical,  personal,  social,  intergroup  and  governmental  prob- 
lems, may  be  better  comprehended  as  frictions  in  the  transition  still 
under  way  from  an  agrarian  society  to  a  metropolitan  order.i 

Problems  of  Definition 

Discussions  of  the  "urban  population,"  "urban  needs"  and  the 
"urban  crisis"  are  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  different  inter- 
pretations among  authorities  as  to  what  is  "urban"  and  wliat  is  not. 

As  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  above,  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  considers  as 
"urban"  those  communities  with  2,500  or  more  inhabitants.  Its 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's) ,  numbering  212 
with  a  total  population  of  112.9  miUion  in  1960,  each  consist  of  a 
central  city  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants  plus  contiguous  "urban" 
communities  or  counties;  the  central  cities  of  these  212  SMA's  of 
1960  had  58  million  inhabitants.  On  this  basis,  69.9%  of  the  1960 
American  population  was  "urban."  However,  this  Census  Bureau 
measure  of  "urbanness"  embraces  much  rural  territory,  where  the 
same  is  part  of  a  county  having  an  urban  section  of  50,000  or  more. 

Thus,  Prof.  Elazar  has  questioned  whether  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  of  cities  to  the  extent  suggested  by  some  statistics  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  He  noted  that  if  one  uses  1,000  people  per  square 
mile  to  indicate  urban  population  density  and  500  people  per  square 
mile  to  measure  suburban  population  density,  17  states  have  no 
urban  or  suburban  areas,  and  in  only  five  states  of  the  Northeast 
do  30%  or  more  of  the  counties  fall  in  these  categories.  Hence, 
he  argues  that  what  is  developing  in  the  United  States  is  "a  wide 
spread  of  relatively  low-density  population  engaged  in  urban  eco- 
nomic pursuits,  many  of  whom  live  on  plots  of  land  which  would 
look  large  to  a  pre-1949  Chinese  farmer."  He  described  urban  de- 
velopment in  this  country  as  uneven,  with  the  consequence  that 
problems  exist  in  different  degree  from  place  to  place;  these  prob- 


1  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  The  Challenge  of  America's  Metro- 
politan Population  Outlook  — 1960  to  1985,  Research  Report  No.  3,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1968,  96  pp.  At  pp.  1-2. 
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lems  of  citification  and  social  change  exist  in  their  most  severe 

forms  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  urban  population.^ 

Another  authority,  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard  University, 
has  remarked  that  — 

While  it  is  /true  ithiat  70  ipeoc  oenlt  of  ail  Ameiioans  live  in  xirban 
places . . .  (as  defined  by  the  Census  Bureau)  ...  it  is  an  empty  truth  ... 
when  one  realizes  that  for  most  of  these  people  their  "urban  place" 
has  less  than  50,000  people  living  in  it.  Over  58  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation lives  in  small-town  lAmerica;  less  than  10  percent  lives  in  the 
cities  with  over  a  million  people  that  we  often  have  in  mind  when  we 
think  of  big-city  America.  And  it  is  the  small  places,  not  the  giant 
ones,  that  are  growing.  The  percentage  of  people  living  in  towns  of 
less  than  50,000  has  increased  by  50  per  cent  since  1920;  the  percent- 
age living  in  cities  of  over  a  million  (or  even  of  over  500,000)  has 
scarcely  increased.2 

Urban  Growth  in  Massachusetts 

Urban  Growth  to  Date 

With  some  local  variations,  the  pattern  of  urbanization  in 
Massachusetts  has  followed  that  described  above  for  the  whole 
nation.  The  first  large  communities  to  emerge  were  the  seaport 
towns,  which  were  the  centers  of  the  fishing  and  merchant  fleets 
and  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  from  early  colonial  times.  With 
the  rise  of  manufacturing  industries  —  notably  textiles  —  in  the 
early  1800s,  the  formation  of  manufacturing  communities  was 
stimulated. 

Eventually,  some  of  these  communities  attained  such  size  that 
their  administration  by  town  forms  of  government  became  im- 
practical and  city  forms  of  municipal  government  were  authorized 
by  constitutional  amendment  in  1821.^  At  least  42  towns  were 
incorporated  as  cities  between  1822  and  1923,  as  indicated  in  Table 
2  below.   In  addition,  major  changes  were  authorized  in  the  town 


1  Elazar,  Daniel  J.,  "Urbani2:ation  and  Federalism  in  the  United  States,"  Urban 
America:  Goals  and  Problems,  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Joint  Committee  Print,  90th  (Congress,  1st  Session,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  1967,  303  pp.  At  pp.  192-209. 

2  Wilson,  James  Q.,  "Urban  Problems  in  Perspective,"  The  Metropolitan  En- 
igma: Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and  Dimensions  of  America's  "Urban  Crisis," 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1967.  338  pp.  At  p.  319. 

3  Mass.  Const,  Amend,  Art  II  (1821). 
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system  of  government  to  accommodate  the  larger  towns  that 
could  no  longer  function  under  the  traditional  "open  town  meeting" 
form  due  to  population  growth,  but  which  did  not  wish  to  become 
cities.^ 

Table  2.    Incorporation  of  Massachusetts  Towns  as  Cities 


1822 

Boston 

1864 

Taunton 

1890 

Chicopee 

1836 

Lowell 

1869 

Haverhill 

Marlborough 

Salem 

1872 

Fitchburg 

1892 

Everett 

1846 

Cambridge 

Somerville 

Medford 

Roxbury* 

1873 

Gloucester 

1894 

Beverly 

1847 

Charlestown* 

Holyoke 

1895 

No.  Adams 

New  Bedford 

Newton 

1899 

Melrose 

1848 

Worcester 

1881 

Brockton 

1914 

Attleboro 

1850 

Lyma 

Maiden 

Revere 

1851 

Newburyport 

1883 

Northampton 

1915 

Leominster 

1852 

Springfield 

1884 

Waltham 

1916 

Peabody 

1853 

Lawrence 

1888 

Quincy 

1917 

iMethuen** 

1854 

Fall  River 

Woburn 

1920 

Westfield 

1857 

Chelsea 

1889 

Pittsfield 

1923 

Gardner 

*  Boston    annexed   Roxbury  in  1867  and  Charlestown  in  1874. 

•*  City    charter    subsequently    declared    unconstitutional    by    Supreme    Judicial    Court    in    1921. 
236   Mass.    564,    Attorney-General  v.    City   of   Methuen. 


The  population  of  the  Commonwealth  (exclusive  of  the  District 
of  Maine)  increased  thirteen  fold  between  1790  and  1960,  from 
378,787  to  5,148,578  inha'biitants.  The  1965  state  decennial  census 
records  a  further  increase  to  5,295,281  persons.  Ethnically,  ap- 
proximately 97.5%  of  this  population  is  Caucasian,  2.2%  is  Negro 
and  0.3%  belongs  to  other  ethnic  groupings.^  While  it  ranks  45th 
among  the  50  states  in  territorial  size  (with  its  land  area  of  7,867 
square  miles  out  of  a  total  area  of  8,093  square  miles),  Massa- 
chusetts is  tenth  among  the  states  in  population  and  has  a  popu- 
lation density  of  679.8  persons  per  square  mile.^  It  is  the  nation's 
ninth  ranking  industrial  state  (1965)  with  a  median  annual  family 
income  of  $6,272  (in  1960)  and  a  per  capita  income  of  $3,271  (in 
1966). 4 


1  Mass.  Const.,  Amend.  Arts.  LXX  (1926)  ^and  LXXXIX  (1966). 

2  Mass.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Development,  Massachusetts  Facts  Book,  April 
1968,  66  pp. 

3  Council  of  State  Governments,  The  Book  of  the  States,  1966-67,  Vol.  XVI, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1966,  594  pp.;  at  p.  537. 

4  Massachusetts  Facts  Book,  supra. 
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Table  3. 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  Massachusetts,  1950-1960 


Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 


1. 


Boston  SM8A 
City  of  Boston 
Outside  Core  City 


Population 
1960 


Population   Change,   1950-60 
1950  Number  Percent 


(2,589,301)     (2,410,572) 

697,197  801,444 

1,892,104        1,609,128 


(178,729) 

(+7.4) 

—104,247 

—13.0 

282,976 

+17.6 

Brockton  8M8A 
City  of  Brockton 
Outside  Core  City 


(149,458)         (119,728) 
72,813  62,860 

76,645  56,868 


(29,730)  (24.8) 

9,953  +15.8 

19,777  +34.8 


Fall  River  8MSA  (Mass.  Portion  Only)  (128,695)        (131,639)         (—2,944)  (—2.2) 

City  of  Fall  River  99,942  111,963  —12,021  —10.7 

Outside  Core  City  28,753  19,676  9,077  +46.1 


FitcKburg -Leominster  SMSA 
Core  (Sties 
Outside  Core  Cities 


(82,486) 

70,950 

111,536 


(74,943) 

66,766 

8,177 


(7,543) 
4,184 
3,359 


(+10.0) 

+6.3 

+41.1 


10. 


Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA 
(Mass.   Portion  Only) 
Core  Cities 
Outside  Core  Cities 

Lowell  SMSA 
City  of  Lowell 
Outside  Core  City 

New  Bedford  SMSA 
City  of  New  Bedford 
Outside  Core  City 

Pittsfield  SMSA 
City  of  Pittsfleld 
Outside  Core  City 

Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick  SMSA 
(Mass.  Portion  Only) 
Outside  Ctore  Cities 

Springfleld-Chicopee-Holyoke  SMSA 
Core  Cities 
Outside   Ctore   Cities 


(185,592)        (182,368) 


(3,224) 


(+1.8) 


11.    Worcester  SMSA 
City  of  Worcester 
Outside  Core  City 

All  of  Above  BMSA's 
Source:   U.S.  Census  Bureau 


117,279 

127,816 

—10,537 

— S.2 

68,313 

54,552 

13,761 

+25.2 

(160,982) 

(135,987) 

(24,995) 

(+17.6) 

92,107 

97,249 

—5,142 

—5.3 

68,875 

38,738 

27,137 

+70.1 

(143,176) 

(141,984) 

(1,192) 

(0.8) 

102,477 

109,189 

—6,712 

—6.1 

40,699 

32,795 

7,904 

+24.1 

(73,839) 

(66,567) 

(7,272) 

(+10.9) 

57,879 

53,348 

4,531 

+8.5 

15,960 

13.219 

2,741 

+20.7 

(89,743) 

(71,985) 

(17.758) 

(+24.6) 

89,743 

71,985 

17.758 

+24.6 

(540.145) 

(462,705) 

(77,440) 

(+16.7) 

288,705 

266,271 

22,434 

+8.4 

251,440 

196,434 

55,006 

+28.0 

(323,306) 

(303,037) 

(20,269) 

(+6.3) 

186,587 

203,486 

—16,899 

—8.3 

136,719 

99,551 

37,168 

+37.3 

4,466,723 

4,101.515 

365,208 

+8.9 
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Currently,  there  are  population  concentrations  in  eight  SMSA's 
which  lie  wholly  within  Massachusetts  and  in  three  SMSA's  which 
straddle  the  state  frontier.  The  former  category  includes  the 
SMSA's  centered  on  (1)  Boston,  (2)  Brockton,  (3)  Fitchburg  and 
Leominster,  (4)  Lowell,  (5)  New  Bedford,  (6)  Pittsfield,  (7) 
Springfield,  Chicopee  and  Holyoke,  and  (8)  Worcester.  Of  the 
three  SMSA's  which  are  ihit^rstate  in  character,  two  are  centered 
on  Massachusetts  cities,  namely  (1)  Fall  River,  and  (2)  Law- 
rence and  Haverhill,  while  the  last  includes  only  suburban  terri- 
tory in  Massachusetts  and  is  centered  on  the  Rhode  Island  Cities 
of  Providence,  Pawtucket  and  Warwick. 

As  ishown  in  Table  3,  these  11  SMSA's  include  more  than  4.46 
million  (86.7%)  of  the  5.14  million  persons  counted  in  Massachu- 
setts by  the  1960  federal  decennial  census.  The  greatest  popula- 
tion concentration  is  to  be  found  in  the  78  municipalities  of  the 
Boston  SMSA  (2.58  million  in  1960),  with  second  and  third  place 
going,  respectively,  to  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  SMSA 
(540,145  in  1960)   and  the  Worcester  SMSA   (323,306  in  1960). 

Collectively,  between  1950  and  1060  their  eiight  Massachusetts 
SMSA's  and  the  Bay  State  parts  of  the  three  interstate  SMSA's 
increased  their  population  8.9%.  Individually,  Massachusetts  popu- 
lation increases  occurred  in  all  SMSA's  save  one,  FaU  River, 
which  experienced  a  2.2%  decline.  However,  core  cities  of  six 
SMSA's  lost  populaition  between  1950  and  1970,  the  greatest  losses 
being  posted  in  the  core  cities  of  the  Boston  (13.0%),  Fall  River 
(10.7%),  Worcester  (8.3%)  and  Lawrence-Haverhill  (8.2%) 
SMSA's  with  lesser  declines  in  the  core  cities  of  New  Bedford 
(6.1%)  and  Lowell  (5.3%) .  On  the  other  hand,  core  cities  increased 
their  populations  in  the  Brockton  (15.8%),  Pittsfield  (8.5%), 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  (8.4%)  and  Fitchburg-Leominster 
(6.3%)  SMSA's.  In  aU  Massachusetts  areas  of  SMSA's,  suburban 
areas  grew  rapidly  between  1950  and  1960,  from  a  "low"  of  17.6% 
in  the  Boston  SMSA  to  a  "high"  of  70.1%  in  the  Lowell  SMSA, 
with  the  remaining  areas  showing  increases  of  24.1%  to  46.1%. 

Commenting  upon  these  developments,  a  report  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  states  that  — 

Metropolitan  areas  gained,  in  absolute  numbers,  nearly  three  timte 
more  population  than  did  non-metropolitan  areas,  but  the  percentage     .. 
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increase  was  greater  for  non-metropolitan  areas  and  the  proportion  of 
the  State's  total  population  in  these  areas  increased.  This  metropolitan 
pattern  of  1950-60  change  is  obviously  a  contradiction  of  the  general- 
ization noting  an  overall  rur^  to  urban  shift.  However,  the  greatest 
gains  in  non-metropolitan  areas  were  in  those  cities  and  towns  border- 
ing metroi>oLitan  eireas.  This  is  to  suggest  that  metropolitan  areas  are 
growing  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  overflowing  their  census- 
defined  boundaries.  .  .  .  Areas  outside  central  cities  in  metropolitan 
areas  are  increasing  piropoiltionally  more  rapidly  tlhan  ithe  central  dities 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  large  metropolitan  center,  actual  de- 
creases in  population  were  experienced  (e.g.,  Boston  and  Worcester). 
In  every  case  .  .  .  the  i>ercentage  change  for  1950-60  was  greater  for 
the  non-central  city  population  than  for  the  central  city  population. 

The  decentralizing  process  noted  in  metropolitan  population  for 
Massachusetts  is  but  a  further  specificaltion  of  the  'weU-known  sub- 
urbanization process  characterizing  the  whole  of  contemporary  United 
States  urbanization.  It  is  to  be  str^sed  that  the  major  factoir  in  this 
decentralization  is  a  dispersal  of  place  of  residence,  in  contrast  to  a 
genuine  severing  of  activities  tying  the  population  to  the  central  city. 
Though  modified  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  suburban  shopping 
centers  which  attempt  to  recreate  in  areas  of  greatly  reduced  density 
the  services  available  to  the  urban  core,  the  commercial,  occupational 
and  social  dependence  of  metropoliitan  populaition  remains  essentially  > 
upon  the  central  city.  One  needs  but  to  observe  the  seemingly  endless 
lines  of  traffic  daily  moving  into  and  out  of  the  central  business  dis- 
tricts of  our  metroi)olitan  areas  to  be  assured  that  these  centers  are 
no!t  withering  away.  The  m'etnopol'itan  area  is  in  a  process  of  transition, 
from  that  which  urban  analysts  have  termed  the  mononucleated  sys- 
tem to  ithait  system  (termed  multinucleated.  The  services  land  goods 
once  available  only  at  the  center  of  the  urban  agglomeration  ore  in- 
creasingly becoming  available  in  a  series  of  subcenters.  The  net  result 
is  an  even  larger  and  more  complex  metropolitan  system,  which  it 
must  become  to  accommodate  both  an  increasing  population  and  a 
constantly  expanding  range  of  specialized  activities.1 

Projected  Urban  Growth 

Forecasts  of  popxilation  growth  in  Massachusetts  have  been  pre-, 
pared  on  varying  bases  by  different  authorities,  all  pointing  to 
increased  and  rapid  urbanization  of  the  Commonwealth.    ? 


1  Wilkinson,  Thos.  O.,  Dugre,  Sylvia  and  Parent,  Joyce,  Massachtcsetts  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  Redistribution,  1950-1960,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts  Population  Institute,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  May  1963,  24  pp.  At  p.  8.  
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A  recent  report  of  the  State  Executive  Office  for  Administra- 
tion and  Finance  estimates  that  the  total  state  population,  which 
was  5.14  million  at  the  time  of  the  1960  federal  decennial  census 
and  5.29  million  according  to  the  1965  state  decennial  census,  will 
rise  to  5.47  million  by  1970  and  to  5.66  million  in  1975.  In  re- 
spect to  population  mobility,  the  report  noted  that  the  Bay  State 
had  gained  about  275,000  new  residents  from  other  states  while 
"exporting"  nearly  340,000  Massachusetts  inhabitants,  and  that 
it  had  a  "net  migration  rate"  of  — 104,414  persons  (or  — -1.7%) 
in  the  period  1950-60.  This  negative  "net  migration"  rate  was 
estimated  to  reach  — 1.9%  or  — 129,360  persons  by  1975,  with  the 
result  that  nearly  25%  of  the  Massachusetts  population  will  have 
moved  interstate  during  the  1965-75  era.^ 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  has  predicted  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  population  of  the  152  Eastern  Massachusetts 
communities  lying  within  35  miles  of  the  State  House  from  3.40 
million  in  1960  to  3.92  million  in  1975,  4.73  million  in  1990,  and 
5.36  million  in  the  year  2000.  This  40-year  increase  of  nearly  two 
million  people  is  projected  to  take  place  primarily  in  suburban 
segments  of  the  region.  On  the  basis  of  the  region's  2,300  square 
miles  of  land  area,  this  represents  an  increase  from  a  population 
density  of  1,480  persons  per  square  mile  in  1960  to  2,330  persons 
per  square  mile  over  the  next  40  years.  During  this  same  period 
of  1960-2000,  the  non-white  population  of  the  area  is  expected  to 
quadruple  in  numbers,  and  to  rise  from  3%  of  the  total  area  popu- 
lation in  1960  to  7.5%.  While  the  Council  anticipated  that  the 
numbers  of  persons  aged  65  or  more  will  increase,  the  numbers 
of  younger  persons  is  expected  to  multiply  more  rapidly,  with  a 
resulting  decline  in  the  median  age  of  the  area  population  from 
31.8  years  in  1960  to  26.4  years  in  A.D.  2000.2 


1  Mass.  Executive  Office  for  AdmmisitTialtion  land  Flnicince,  Massachusetts  Popu- 
lation Projections  to  1975,  Boston,  Mass.,  August  1967,  45  pp.  At  pp.  8,  18-19. 

2  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  OoundU,  Economic  Base  &  Population  Stu^y 
Vol.  Ill,  "Population  Projections  for  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Region," 
Boston,  Mass.  March  1967,  55  pp.  At  pp.  36,  39. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

GOVERNMENTAL  RESPONSE  TO  THE  "URBAN  CRISIS" 

General  Considerations 

Federalism  and  Laissez-Faire 

Over  the  years,  the  responses  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments to  physical,  economic  and  social  problems  within  urban 
areas  have  been  influenced  by  federalism,  an  aversion  to  "planned 
economy"  approaches,  and  differing  concepts  of  what  constitutes 
an  "urban  problem"  or  "urban  crisis"  as  contrasted  with  other 
problems  and  crises  presumed  not  to  be  urban. 

Since  the  Revolution,  American  political  philosophy  has  stressed 
a  federal  approach,  under  which  authority  is  decentralized  to  the 
states  and  their  localities.  This  philosophy  favors  national  gov- 
ernment action  only  when  problems  prove  to  be  interstate  in 
character  or  when  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  act  is  deemed  to  threaten  the  national  welfare. 
As  long  as  problems  are  considered  "loccil"  rather  than  "national," 
the  political  system  vests  the  initiative  in  solving  them  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  On  this  score.  Professor  Elazar  has  observed  that: 

Federalism  may  be  defined  as  the  linking  of  individuals,  communi- 
ties, and  societies  by  constitution  or  compact,  under  the  rule  of  law, 
in  such  a  way  that  each  party  to  the  compact  retains  its  ultimate 
integrity,  a  measure  of  power  to  preserve  that  integrity,  and  a  signi- 
ficant role  in  the  national  decision-making  and  executing  processes. 
Thus  defined,  federalism  is  the  fundamental  principle  undergirding 
the  structure  and  functioning  of  American  Government.! 

Aside  from  this  decentralization  of  the  responsibility  for  action, 
our  political  system  has  stressed  the  proposition  that  human  ac- 
tivities and  relationships  should  be  subject  to  governmental  re- 
strictions and  direction  only  in  minimal  degree,  so  as  to  lallow  the 
greatest  freedom   of   action   to   individuals   consistent  with   the 


1  Elazar,  Daniel  J.,  "Urbanization  and  Federalism  in  the  United  States,"  Urban 
America:  Goals  and  Problems,  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress, Joint  Committee  Print,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Washington,  D.  C. 
August  1967.  At  p.  192. 
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preservation  of  the  social  system,  economy  and  "law  and  order." 
Thus,  the  first  responsibility  for  keeping  individuals  out  of  trouble, 
and  of  extracting  them  from  such  difficulties  as  they  may  fall 
into,  has  rested  with  the  citizen  and  his  family.  In  its  more 
extreme  forms,  these  concepts  of  responsibility  were  manifested 
in  the  Jeffersonian  philosophy  that  "that  government  governs 
best  which  governs  least"  and  in  the  laissez-faire  economic  doc- 
trines popular  in  the  last  two  centuries.  The  effect  of  these  view- 
points has  been  to  fashion  a  climate  hostile  to  governmental 
economic  controls  and  to  national  or  state  planning  such  as  they 
exist  in  free  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Gradual  Recognition  of  the  "Urban  Crisis" 

Accordingly,  the  federal  and  state  governments  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  economic  and  social  problems  in  their  incipient  stages, 
and  slow  to  identify  them  as  problems  requiring  action  first  by 
the  state  and  then  by  the  federal  government.  Hence,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  such  problems  to  gather  considerable  momentum  before 
effective  action  is  taken  by  government;  and  that  action  is  un- 
likely to  be  forthcoming  before  a  "crisis"  is  proclaimed.  Thus, 
Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has  described  the  "urban 
crisis"  in  these  terms: 

.  .  .  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  critical  problems  in  urlban  areas  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  <a  quiet  or  creeping  crisis.  The  problems  that 
face  our  urban  communities  are  too  often  illu^rated  by  long-term 
trend  lines:  the  economic  decline  of  central  cities,  the  physical  and 
overlapping  patterns  of  government,  urban  sprawl,  housing  problems 
and  school  problems  in  aU  parts  of  the  ui^ban  complex,  inadequate 
transportaltion  facilities,  and  growing  confusion  and  ugliness  where 
there  should  be  beauty.  Yet  behind  these  statistics  and  jwpulation 
patterns  are  individual  personal  and  community  tragedies.i 

However,  as  another  authority  has  observed,  these  developments 
are  obvious  consequences  of  urbanization: 

.  .  .  The  emergence  of  new  problems  created  by  greater  concentra- 
tions of  settlement,  and  the  increase  in  magnitude  of  older  problems, 


1  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmentcd  Relations,  Metropolitan 
America:  Challenge  to  Federalism,  a  study  submitted  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  iSuboommitfcee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Committee  Print,  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  1966,  176  pp.  At  p.  vii. 
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along  with  the  increase  in  population  density,  are  to  be  expected  in 
any  urbanizing  society.  Great  population  densities  create  new  problems 
of  public  health,  tranisportation,  enyironmerital  pollution,  and  recrea- 
tion— 'to  name  only  a  few — and  substantially  magnify  older  problems 
such  as  public  education  'and  welfare,  ranging  f rorh  an  increase  in  the  ' 
amount  of  training  necessary  to  -make  a  living  to  the  provision  of 
adequate  care  for  the  aged.i 

In  the  United  States,  where  84%  of  the  nation's  population 
growth  of  1950-60  occurred  in  its  212  SMSA's,  these  problems 
have  been  exacerbated  by  a  racial  conflict  which  has  remained  as 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Federal  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  warned  that 
metropolitan  growth  in  the  United  States  "is  producing  patterns 
of  racial  and  economic  segregation,  with  severe  consequences 
for  disadvantaged  groups,  for  the  communities  where  they  are 
concentrated,  and  ultimately  for  the  entire  urban  society."^ 
Blighted  white  and  black  residential  areas  have  grown  with  the 
population  movement,  the  impact  of  suburban  building  and  zoning 
practices,  and  racial  discrimination  on  the  part  of  builders,  de- 
velopers, realtors,  and  mortgage  institutions.  And  disparities 
have  developed  between  the  tax  resources  of  inner  cities  and  their 
suburbs  relative  to  the  demands  made  upon  those  resources  for 
governmental  services.^ 

"Urban"  vs.  "Non-Urban"  Problems 

Oversimpllifioation  of  the  "urban  crisis"  has  been  criticized  by 
Professor  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard  who  noted  that  "It  is  only 
a  slight  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  major  urban  problem  is  the 
various  and  uncertain  meanings  attached  to  the  phase  'urban  prob- 
lems'."4  In  his  view,  that  term  is  used  inaccurately  to  describe 
collectively  a  wide  range  of  industrial,  social  and  human  problems 


1  Elazar,  Daniel  J.,  "Urbanization  and  Federalism  in  the  United  States,"  supra, 
p.  193. 

2  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Metropolitan 
America:  Challenge  to  Federalism,  supra.,  p.  3. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  3-5. 

4  Wilson,  James  Q.,  "Urban  Problems  in  Perspective,  "The  Metropolitan  En- 
igma: Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and  Dimensions  of  America's  "urban  Crisis," 
2nd  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growith  and  Opportunity,  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1967,  338  pp.  At  p.  318. 
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embracing  the  spectrum  of  ills  to  which  Americans  object,  notably: 
poverty,  crime,  ugliness,  pollution,  discrimination,  unemployment, 
and  congestion.  These  are  problems  which  effect  all  localities, 
and  not  just  urban  areas  alone.  Professor  Wilson  objects  that  the 
term  "urban  problems"  implies,  wrongly,  that  every  element  in 
the  picture  is  related  to  every  other  element.^ 

Professor  Wilson  has  noted  that  the  term  "urban  problems" 
appeals  as  a  rallying  point  to  diverse  groups  concerned  with  dif- 
fering aspecs  of  city  problems  and  that  the  allusion  to  problems 
as  "urban"  draws  attention  to  their  concrete  manifestations.  How- 
ever, he  cautioned  that  this  approach  tends  to  substitute  effects 
for  causes  and  to  induce  misdirected  remedial  action.  He  also 
stressed  that  the  term  "urban  problems"  appeals  to  economic  and 
several  elements  in  the  central  cities  which  cannot  or  do  not 
desire  to  move  elsewhere,  and  which  want  the  city  to  be  made 
livable,  attractive  and  economically  viable.  Finally,  the  phrase 
"urban  problems"  has  political  and  fkcal  aspects  appealing  to  finan- 
cially-pressed inner  city  governments.^ 

"Urban  problems,"  in  Professor  Wilson's  definition,  are  properly 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  common  concern  of  inhabitants  of 
large  central  cities,  viz:  (1)  migrating  to  the  central  city,  (2) 
forming  and  maintaining  a  family,  (3)  education,  (4)  employment, 
(5)  housing,  (6)  crime,  (7)  highway  congestion  and  commuter 
transit,  (8)  air  and  water  pollution,  and  (9)  the  aesthetic  aspects 
of  the  city,  including  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities.^ 

That  the  "urban  crisis"  is  part  of  a  larger  national  social  and 
economic  malaise  has  been  recognized  by  federal  authorities  in 
relatively  recent  years.  Thus,  in  an  address  in  1967,  the  Hon. 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  Federal  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  emphasized 
that: 

The  dimensions  of  the  crisis  are  well  known  to  all  of  you  who  are 
deeply  involved  in  rural  development.  They  consist  of  too  little  of 
everything — jobs,  income,  education,  and  services — in  rural  America, 
and  a  continuing  one-way  flow  of  people  from  country  to  city,  darn- 
ing to  country  and  city  alike.  .  .  . 

The  result  has  been  a  rural  America  with  space  to  spare,  but  starved 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  318-319. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  319-323. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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for  opportunity — and  paradoxically  an  urban  America  with  opportunity 
for  many,  but  starved  for  space  for  her  residents  to  move  in,  to  enjoy, 
to  breathe.  .  .  . 

An  unplanned  policy  of  exporting  rural  problems  to  the  city  has 
drawn  urban  America  into  the  rural  crisis.  For  the  affluent  of  the 
city,  the  unchecked  migration  means  more  crowding,  higher  taxes, 
more  hours  consumed  in  commuting  as  urban  sprawl  continues  un- 
abated. For  immigrants  already  in  the  teeming  ghettos,  further  immi- 
grating means  less  opportunity  and  rising  despair.i 

Federal  Programs  in  Aid  of  Urban  Areas 

Evolution  of  Federal  Aid  Practices  Generally 

The  idea  of  federal  assistance  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  states  and  territories  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  itself.  Prior  to  1862,  that  assistance  took  the  form 
of  liberal  land  grants  to  encourage  settlement  and  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  other  public  facilities,  and  direct  federal 
constiruotion  of  certain  public  limprovements.  Thus,  in  1806,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  building  of  the  Cumberland  Road  —  the  first 
major  interstate  highway  —  which  was  completed  in  1818.  And 
in  1823,  Henry  Clay  proposed  his  "American  System"  of  feder- 
ally-financed public  improvements  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
national  economy  and  to  benefit  the  home  states  of  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  sponsored  them.  The  foregoing  activities 
were  entirely  federal  in  character,  with  no  state  sharing  of  costs 
being  required. 

In  1862,  the  concept  of  "categorical"  federal  grants  in  aid  to 
the  states  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  the  Morrill  Land-Grant 
College  Act,  The  "categorical"  approach,  which  dominates  the 
federal  aid  scene  today,  makes  national  resources  available  to  state 
and  local  governments  in  return  for  state  and  local  acceptance 
of  certain  federal  standards  in  pursuit  of  national  objectives  set 
by  Congress.  As  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau  has  noted,  these  jointly 
administered  categorical  grant  programs  seek  to: 

(1)  Make  it  possible  to  pursue  national  objectives  in  a  way  which 
recognizes  the  diversity  of  local  conditions  and  needs; 


1  Address  to  Southwest  Agricultural  Forum,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  January  20, 
1967.  Quoted  in:  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Urban  and  Rural  America:  Policies  for  Future  Growth,  Report  A-32, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  1968,  202  pp.  At  p.  XV. 
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(2)  Spread  creative  Innovation  in  public  services  from  one  jurisdic- 
tion to  another;  and 

(3)  Preserve  a  fair  and  equitable  local  tax  system — by  relieving 
some  of  the  pressure  on  those  State  and  local  tax  sources  which  are 
less  closely  related  to  albility  to  pay  than  income  taxes.i 

The  formulae  used  to  allocate  federal  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments  under  the  various  categorical  assistance  programs 
have  become  more  complex  with  the  passage  of  time.  As  indicated 
in  a  study  by  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau,  categorical  federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  states  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Great  De- 
pression were  made  either  on  (a)  a  flat  sum  basis  or  (b)  on  a 
population  basis.  Subsequently,  federal  aid  formulae  have  at- 
tempted to  measure  state  financial  capacity  to  support  desired 
programs.  Commonly,  the  more  recent  federal  aid  programs  have 
stressed  one  or  both  of  the  two  following  elements,  viz:  (a) 
program  need,  measured  either  by  total  population  or  by  relevant 
group  population,  and  (b)  financial  capacity,  often  calculated  in 
terms  of  per  capita  income.  Usually,  the  formula  restricts  the  to- 
tal amount  of  federal  aid  payable  to  such  state  under  the  assist- 
ance program,  either  by  means  of  a  flat  "ceiling"  or  by  means  of 
a  ratio  or  proportion  of  the  aggregate  sum  available  for  alloca- 
tion. Usually,  such  state  is  required  to  match  the  federal  grant 
with  a  state  or  local  contribution,  either  on  a  variable  basis  re- 
flecting differing  state  financial  abilities  or  on  a  fixed  percentage 
or  ratio  basis.^ 

Growth  of  Federal  Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments 

Until  the  advent  of  the  Great  Depression  in  1929,  these  federal 
grant  programs  were  few  in  number,  modest  in  scope,  and  con- 
cerned largely  with  agtniculiture,  irrigation,  reclamaition,  education, 
and  certain  aspects  of  public  health.  The  Great  Depression  forced 
a  radical  departure  from  this  pattern,  as  the  federal  government 


1  U.  S.  Budget  Bureau,  Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United  States,  1968, 
Special  Analysis  J.,  "Federal  Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments,"  re- 
printed in:  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Federal  Role 
in  Urban  Affairs,  Part  20,  iCommittee  Prinit,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Organization,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  2,  1967,  242  pp.  At  p.  4278. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  4892-4283. 
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was  called  upon  to  cope  with  a  massive  national  economic  and  so- 
cial emergency.  In  a  broad  range  of  new  programs  involving  the 
state  and  local  governments  and  private  enterprise,  Congress  pro- 
vided the  federal  government  with  a  leadership  role  in  respect 
to  welfare,  social  security  insurance,  and  public  housing,  and 
sought  to  stimulate  naftional  economic  recovery  through  extensive 
public  works,  reforestation  and  other  undertakings. 

Depression-stimulated  federal  aid  programs  were  expanded,  and 
new  programs  were  added,  following  World  War  n,  as  old  prob- 
lems became  more  acute  and  new  problems  arose  under  the  pres- 
sures of  urbanization,  rural  poverty,  an  increasingly  integrated 
and  complex  economy,  the  deterioration  of  old  social  structures, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  Cold  War.  Aid  programs  authorized  by 
Congress  in  recent  years  have  placed  great  emphasis  on  housing 
needs,  community  rehabilitation  and  development,  improved  pub- 
lic transportation,  health  needs,  and  aid  to  disadvantaged  citizens 
iii  Ail  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  newer  federal  programs  have 
9!liSo  stressed  a  greater  participation  by  the  private  sector  in  meet- 
ing national  needs. 

Currently,  at  least  450  federal  programs  administered  by  more 
than  35  federal  agencies  provide  assistance  to  the  states  and  their 
localities.^  As  revealed  in  Table  4  below,  the  Federal  Budget 
Bureau  has  estimated  that  over  $17.4  biUion  of  federal  aid  was 
paid  to  state  and  local  governments  in  the  fiscal  year  1968.  A 
report  of  that  agency  has  observed  that  fiscal  1968  federal  aid 
payments  to  states  and  their  localities  were  three  times  as  great 
as  such  payments  in  fiscal  1957:  that  public  assistance  and  high- 
way grants  are  the  largest  programs,  constituting  between  them 
about  half  of  al  federal  aid  payments;  that  the  fastest-growing 
grants  are  those  relating  to  the  war  on  poverty  and  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education",  and  that  of  the  $17.4  billion  of  1968 
federal  aid  payments  to  states  and  their  communities,  about  $10.3 
billion  (59.3%)  related  to  metropolitan  or  urban  areas  and  repre- 
sented a  165%  increase  over  1961  aid  payments  in  such  areas.^ 


1  Office  of  the  Vice-'President  of  the  United  States,  The  Vice-President's  Hand- 
book for  Local  Officials,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  1,  1967,  321  pp.  At  p.  iv. 

2  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  iGovemment  Operations,  FederaZ  Role  in  Urban 
Affairs,  Part  20,  op.  cit.,  at  p.  4279. 
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Table  4. 

Estimated  Federal  Aid  Payments  to  State  and  Local  Governm,ents 
In  Fiscal  Year  1968,  Excluding  Loans  and  Repayable  Advances 

Federal                                  Estimated  Grants  Percentage  of 

Aid  Program  Administered  by                    ($  Millions)  AU  Grants 

Dept.  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare        .              $  7,963.3  45.6% 

Dept.  of  Transporitation 4,093.2  23.4 

OflBce  of  Economic  Opportuiuty       .      .      .                 1,410.0  8.0 

Dept.  of  Agriculture 1,221.4  7.0 

Dept.  of  Housing  &  Urban  Development    .                 1,203.7  6.9 

Dept.  of  Labor .                    591.6  3.3 

Dept.  0f  tihie  Interior 413.3  2.3 

Dept.  of  Commerce 220.0  1.2 

Other  Federal  Agencies       .      .      .      .      .                    322.5  1.8 


$17,439.0  100.0% 


Source:  U.  S.  Budget  Bureau,  Svecial  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United  States,  1968,  Special 
Analysis  J.,  reprinted  in  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Federal 
Role  in  Urban  Affairs,  Part  20,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Committee  Print,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1967,  242pp.  At  pp.  4285-4286. 
Figures  will  not  tally   exactly,  due  to  rounding. 


Urban  Aspects  of  Federal  Aid  Programs 

Federal  concern  for  the  problems  of  the  cities  was  first  mani- 
fested in  a  major  way  by  the  National  Recovery  Act  of  1933 
which  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  construction  of  public 
housing  projects  by  the  Public  Works  Administration,  and  for 
certain  related  slum-clearance  activities.  Latter,  the  Uniiited  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  terminated  the  construction  and  operation  of 
public  housing  projects  by  the  federal  government  itself,  and  sub- 
stituted a  program  furnishing  federal  financial  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments  on  a  matching  basis  for  the  erection  of 
low  rental  public  housing  projects  and  for  slum  clearance  in  con- 
nection therewith.  Supplementing  these  Congressional  enactments 
were  certain  other  statutes  administered  wholly  by  the  federal 
government  —  such  as  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1934 — de- 
signed to  stimulate  private  investment  in  new  housing  construc- 
tion and  housing  renovation,  land  to  promote  homeownership  by 
families  of  modest  means.    That  act  authorized  federal  loans  to 
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financial  institutions,  and  federal  insurance  of  mortgages,  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase,  construction  and  improvement  of  low 
and  modest  income  housing.  In  general,  these  and  subsequent  re- 
lated federal  programs  have  been  available  in  most  cases  to  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  but  have  had  their  greatest  impact  in  the 
former. 

Following  World  War  n.  Congress  enacted  numerous  additional 
laws  greatly  increasing  federal  involvement  in  the  urban  areas  of 
the  nation.  Among  the  more  significant  of  these  statutes  are  the 
following  16  measures,  some  of  which  apply  to  both  urban  and 
non-urban  areas: 

(l)i  The  Hill-Burton  Act  of  1946,  authorized  federal  grants-in-aid  for 
planning  and  construction  of  hospitals  (PL  79-725). 

(2)  The  Housing  Act  of  19^9,  which  made  federal  grants  and  loans 
available  for  the  first  time  for  "urban  development"  projects  entailing 
both  governmental  and  private  enterprise  involvement  (PL  81-171). 

(3)  The  Housing  Act  of  195^,  which  introduced  the  "urban  renewal" 
concept  into  the  federal  aid  system  in  order  to  broaden  the  total  anti- 
blight  effort  to  conserve  unblighted  but  vulnerable  areas  and  to  re- 
claim recoverable  blighted  areas.  Federal  aid  for  urban  planning  and 
for  anti-blight  "demonstration"  projects  was  authorized.  This  statute 
was  ithe  first  to  require  that  localities  applying  for  such  grants  must 
develop  a  "workable  program"  and  a  master  plan  containing  certain 
specified  elements  if  they  are  to  qualify  for  federal  assistance  (PL 
83-176). 

(4)  The  Housing  Act  of  1959,  authorized  grants-in-aid  for  community 
renewal  projects,  and  provided  for  federal  loans  to  public  agencies  and 
to  certain  non-profit  bodies  for  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction of  housing  for  the  elderly  and  for  handicapped  families  (PL 
86-372). 

(5)  The  Housing  Act  of  1961,  which  provided  federal  grants  for  low- 
income  housing  demonstration  projects,  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  open-space  land,  urban  beautification  and  improvement,  and 
historic  preservation   (PL  87-70). 

(6)  The  Senior  Citizen's  Housing  Act  of  1962,  which  expanded  fed- 
eral assistance  to  housing  for  the  elderly   (PL  87-723). 

(7)  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  i962,  author- 
izing the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  to  retrain  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs  due  to  technological  change,  and  providing  for  certain  other  pix)- 
grams  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  unemeployed   (PL  87-415). 

(8>  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  establishing  the  feder- 
ally-administered Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  ("Vista"),  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  and  Head  Start  Programs  (PL  88-452). 

(9)  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  extending  federal 
aid  to  the  state  and  their  urban  localities  for  the  acquisition,  construe-   -    . 
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tion  and  improvement  of  their  public  mass  transportation  facilities 
(PL  88-365).  .,,., 

(10)  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  'provid- 
ing federal  aid  to  lok;al  school  systems  for  programs  for  impoverished     '  " 
and  disadvantaged  children,  school  libraries,  supplementary  educational     . 
centers,  and  certain  cither  services  (PL  89-10  of  1965,  amended  by  PL 
89-750  of  1966). 

(11)  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  which  auth-     " 
orized  federal  assistance  in  the  form  of  rent  supplements  to  enable  ' 
low-income  families  to  find  quarters  in  privately-owned  housing   (PL 
89-117). 

(12)  The  Depa/rtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 

,^      1965,  in  which  various  federal  agencies  concerned  with  housing,  urban  ...... 

development  and  related  matters  were  consolidated  into  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (popularly  called  "HUD")  with 
responsibility  for  administering  federal  urban  programs  on  a  coordin- 
ated  basis  (PL  89-174).  ! 

(13)  The  Social  Security  Amendment  Act  of  1965,  which  established 
the  medical  aid  ("medicaid")  program  of  federal  grants  to  states  foe 
health  care  of  "medically  needy"  individuals  (PL  89-97). 

(14)  The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966,  providing  federal  grants-in-aid  to  states!  and  their  localities  for 
comprehensive  ("model')  city  demonstration  programs,  metropolitan 
area  planning,  and  related  activities  (PL  89-754). 

(15)  The  Anti-iPoverty  Act  of  1966,  which  authorized  the  "special 
impact"  and  "new  career"  programs  for  slum  residents,  and  provided 
federal  aid  for  family  planning  and  neighborhood  health  centers  (PL 
89-794). 

(16)  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  which:  (a) 
expanded  federal  programs  for  lower  income  housing,  especially  in 
respect  to  condominiums,  housing  cooperatives,  and  non-profit  housing 
organizations!  (b)  authorized  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  goyern- 
ments,  and  federal  guarantees  of  developer  obligations,  for  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  "new  communities"  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive local  or  regional  planning;  and  (c)  increased  the  scope  of 
federal  grants-in-aid  and  loan  programs  re  urban  renewal,  urban  re- 
habilitation, urban  planning,  urban  transportation,  neighborhood,  devel- 
opment, and  local  code  enforcement  (PL  90-448).  .  . 

Most  of  the  foregoing  programs  are  aclministered  jointly  by  the 
federal,  state  and  local  governments,  while  a  minority  are  con- 
ducted by  federal  agencies  alone.  The  successive  acts  relative  to 
housing,  urban  renewal  and  related  programs  have  increased  the 
financial  commitment  of  the  federal  government  under  itheir  pro- 
visions in  substantial  degree,  especially  since  1960. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  Table  5,  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau 
has  estimated  that  federal  aid  payments  to  state  and  local  govern- 
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ments  for  programs  conducted  in  the  212  SMSA's  of  the  nation  in 
the  1968  fiscal  year  totalled  over  $10.3  billion  of  which:  (a)  about 
$4.9  billion  (47.43%)  related  to  health,  labor  and  welfare;  (b) 
another  $2.2  billion  (21.78%)  pertained  to  commerce  and  transpor- 


Table  5.  Estimated  Federal  Air  to  States  and  Localities  for  Benefit  of 
Urban  Areas  in  Fiscal  Year  1968,  Excluding  Loans  and  Repayable  Advances 

Functions  and  Programs                            Amount  As  Percent  of 

Subtotal:  Having  and  Community                    ($  Millions)  Grand  Total  - 

Health,  Labor  and  Welfare: 

(Public  Assistance      ........$  2,243  21,71% 

OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity      ....             1,010  9.78 

Employment  Security,  and  Manpower  Training                501  4.85 

Oommunity  Health .                450  4.35 

School  Lunch,  Special  Milk,  and  Food  Stamps               290  2.80 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 211  2.04 

Hospital  Construction    .      .      .      .      .      .:     .                 95  0.92 

Other       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      ,      ,.              101  0.98 


Subtotal:  Health,  Labor  and  Welfare 

Com,merce  and  Transportation: 
Highways       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      . 

Economic  Development  .      .      .      . 

Airports 

Other 


Subtotal:  Commerce  and  Transfportation  . 

Education: 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  . 
Vocational  Education     .      .      .      .      . 

Higher  Education 

Other 

Subtotal:  Education 

Housing  and  Community  Development: 

Urban  Renewal •      . . 

Public  Housing 

Model  Cities  .      .      .      .      .      .      , 

Urban  Transportation    .      ... 

District  of  Columbia 

Water  and  Sewer  Facilities  .      .  '    .      .      . 
Other       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      ... 

Subtotal:  Housing  and  Community 
Development      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .         $  1,006 


$  4,901 

47.43% 

$  2,176 

21.06% 

36 

0.35 

33 

0.32 

6 

0.05 

$  2,251 

21.78% 

$  1,292 

12.41% 

172 

1.66 

160 

1.55 

6 

0.05 

$  1,704 

15.67% 

$     336 

3.25% 

208 

2.01 

132 

1.28 

98 

0.95 

71 

0.68 

61 

0.59 

100 

0.96 

9.72% 
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other  Functions  and  Programs: 

Agriculture $  235  2.27% 

Natural  Resources .  200  1.93 

National  Defense .  26  0.25 

Miscellaneous 6  0.05 


Subtotal:  Other  Functions  and  Programs    .         $     467  4.50% 


Grand  Total $10,329  100.00% 


Source:  U.  S.  Budget  Bureau,  Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United  States,  1968,  Special 
Analysis  J,  reprinted  In  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Federal  Role  in 
Urban  Affairs  Part  20,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Committee  Print,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  28,  1967,  242  pp.  At  p.  4288.  Figures  will  not  tally  exactly, 
due  to  rounding.  

tation  (mostly  highways);  (c)  $1.7  billion  (15.67%)  were  for  edu- 
cational assistance;  (d)  over  one  billion  dollars  (9.72)  represented 
aid  to  housing  and  community  development;  and  (e)  under  half- 
a-billion  dollars  (4.5%)  comprised  other  types  of  federal  assistance. 

Massachusetts  Programs  in  Aid  of  Urban  Areas 

In  meeting  the  urban  challenge,  the  Massachusetts  state  govern- 
ment has  resorted  over  the  years  to  four  basic  approaches  which, 
in  order  of  development  involve  (a)  the  formulation  and  enforce- 
ment of  state  and  local  building,  health,  zoning  and  subdivision 
codes,  (b)  the  creation  of  regional  agencies  in  urban  areas  to  fur- 
nlish  services  on  an  areawiide  basis,  (c)  housing  programs  designed 
to  increase  the  supply  of  residential  spaces  available  to  low  and 
moderate  income  families,  and  (d)  urban  redevelopment,  renewal 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  All  four  of  these  approaches  have 
been  designed  to  prevent  and  eliminate  blight  and  sub-standard 
conditions,  particularly  in  the  urban  areas. 

Code  Formulation  and  Enforcement 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings  has  been  subject 
to  governmental  regulation  since  early  colonial  days.  Thus,  a  Sev- 
enteenth Century  statute  required  buildings  in  Boston  to  be  con- 
structed with  brick  or  stone  exteriors,  to  prevent  the  easy 
spreading  of  fires  (Mass.  Bay  Province  Laws,  1692-3,  2nd  Session, 
c.  13).  Post  Civil  War  enactments  empowered  localities  to  regulate 
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and  inspect  buildings,  such  requirements  rto  be  in  additiion  to  those 
prescribed  in  the  statutes  (Acts  of  1870,  c.  375;  Acts  of  1872, 
c.  243).  Shortly  before  World  War  I,  the  General  Court  enacted 
"tenement  laws"  which  are  effective  in  communities  voting  to 
adopt  their  provisions  (G.L.  c.  145,  Acts  of  1912,  c.  635  re  tene- 
ments in  towns;  G.L.  c.  144,  Acts  of  1913,  c.  786  re  tenements  in 
cities).  Today,  the  safety  aspects  of  buildings  are  governed  by 
various  statutory  standards,  and  by  numerous  regulations  promul- 
gated by  state  administrative  agencies  and  local  legislative  bodies 
pursuant  to  law  (G.L.  cc.  142  to  146  and  148). 

The  next  oldest  body  of  local  "code"  provisions  are  those  formul- 
ated within,  or  under  authority,  of  the  Public  Health  Law  (G.L.  c. 
111).  Local  health  regulations  were  authorized  by  an  Act  of  1797 
(c.  16),  and  were  specifically  extended  to  buildings  in  1850  (c. 
108).  The  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  which  had  little 
regulatory  authority  over  buildings  when  it  was  created  as  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  1869  (c.  420),  was  empowered  by  a 
1957  law  (c.  678)  ito  promulgate  a  sweeping  Uhiform  Sanitary 
Code  covering  all  aspects  of  public  health,  including  buildings;  that 
code  must  be  enforced  by  the  local  health  authorities  (G.L.  C.  Ill, 
s.  5). 

Municipalities  have  possessed  authority  to  adopt  zoning  ordinanc- 
es and  by-laws  since  1920  (c.  601),  and  to  adopt  subdivision  reg- 
ulations since  1936  (c.  211).  Local  authority  on  this  score  is  now 
regulated  in  great  detail  by  the  Zoning  Enabling  Law  (G.L.  c. 
40A)  and  by  the  Subdivision  Control  Law  (G.L  .c.  41,  ss.  81K- 
81GG). 

By  statutory  mandate,  the  newly-created  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  must  formulate  model  building,  housing  and 
zoning  codes  for  local  adoption  on  an  optional  basis,  and  up-date 
these  models  when  necessary  (G.L.  c.  23B,  s.  3). 

Regional  Agencies 

Because  of  the  strong  sense  of  tradition  and  identity  of  Massa- 
chusetts municipalities,  and  their  hostility  to  the  loss  of  that 
identity  through  annexation  or  merger,  the  state  government  has 
turned  to  regional  arrangements  to  meet  areawide  needs  of  urban 
and  rural  sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Thus,  to  service  the  common  needs  of  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area,  the  General  Court  created  a  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Com- 
mission in  1889  (c.  439),  a  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  in  1893 
(c.  407)  and  a  Metropoliitan  Water  Commission  in  1859  (c.  488); 
these  commissions  were  eventually  consolidated  into  the  present-day 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1919 
(c.  350).  In  the  field  of  rapid  transit,  the  Public  Control  Act  of 
1918  (c.  159,  Special  Acts)  created  a  14-community  district  to 
subsidize  service  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company;  this 
arrangement  was  superseded  by  complete  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  transit  system,  first  by  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  (Acts  of  1947,  c.  544),  then  by  today's  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  created  by  a  1964  statute  to  serve 
78  cities  and  towns  (c.  563).  After  an  unsuccessful  experience 
with  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission^  between  1923  and 
1941,  the  General  Court  established  the  present  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council  which  serves  99  communities  of  Greater  Boston 
(Acts  of  1963,  c.  668). 

By  general  law,  regional  entities  have  been  authorized  in  oth6r 
parts  of  the  state  as  desired,  including,  among  others,  (a)  "trans- 
portation laireas"  (G.L.  c.  161,  s.  143;,  (b)  regional  plannling  dis- 
tricts (G.L.  c.  40B),  (c)  regional  school  districts  tG.L.  c.  71, 
ss.  16-16B),  and  (d)  regional  health  dlistricts  (G.L.  c.  Ill,  ss. 
27B-27C).  In  addition,  regional  districts  have  been  created  outside 
the  Greater  Boston  area  by  special  act,  and  special  regional  service 
functions  have  been  vested  by  special  law  in  individual  counties 
in  certain  cases,  where  area  needs  and  desires  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated satisfactorily  under  the  General  Laws.  Aside  from  these 
arrangements,  the  Legislature  has  also  authorized  intergovernment- 
al service  contracts  among  <iities,  towns  and  districts  (G.L.  c.  40,  s>: 
4A,  et  aX). 

Housing  Activities 

State  concern  about  slums  and  the  housing  needs  of  low-income 
groups  led  to  the  creation  in  1911  of  the  Homestead  Commission 


1  This  commission  was  created  within  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Department  by  Acts  of  1923,  c.  399,  and  was  abolished  by  Acts  of  1941,  c. 
466  which  transferred  its  functions  to  the  State  Planning  Board. 
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which  was  directed  to  prepare  plans  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  which  would  assist  such  groups  in  acquiring  homes  in 
the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  (c.  607). 
When  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  held  the  use  of  public  funds 
in  aid  of  privately-owned  housing  to  be  unconstitutional,^  two 
constitutional  amendments  were  ratified  by  the  voters  in  1915 
and  1917  authorizing  the  General  Court  to  provide  for  public  hous- 
ing programs  and  for  the  "necessaries  of  life"  including  "shelter" 
(Const  .Amends.,  Arts.  XLin  and  XLVII). 

The  Homestead  Commission  was  terminated,  and  its  duties  as- 
signed to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  by  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1919  (c.  350).  Later,  in  1933,  the  General 
Court  created  a  new  State  Board  of  Housing  within  that  depart- 
ment (c.  364),  only  to  replace  that  board  with  a  State  Housing 
BoEird  serving  directly  under  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council 
in  1948  (c.  260).  In  1964,  the  State  Housing  Board  was  abolished 
and  its  functions  transferred  to  a  Division  of  Housing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Development  (c.  636).  However,  that 
division  was  abolished  in  turn,  and  its  duties  transferred  to  the 
State  Depantment  of  Community  Affairs  by  the  1968  General  Court 
(c.  761).      - 

During  World  War  I,  a  small  amount  of  public  housing  was  erect- 
ed under  the  Homestead  Commission  program,  but  state  policy  em- 
phasized primarily  private  activity  in  the  homebuilding  area.  When 
the  Great  Depression  came,  the  Housing  Authority  Acts  of  1935 
permitted  localities  to  est^tblish  housing  authorities  to  take  advant- 
age of  (the  federal  housing  programs  of  the  New  Deal  Era  (cc. 
449  and  485) .  The  first  major  public  housing  program  was  launch- 
ed in  1946  with  the  passage  of  three  laws  authorizing  localities, 
through  their  housing  authorities,  to  construct  and  manage  housiing 
for  veterans  and  for  low-income  families  (cc.  13,  372  and  574). 
To  accelerate  these  local  housing  efforts,  a  1948  statute  authorized 
a  state  guarantee  of  local  housing  bonds  for  state-approved  proj- 
ects, and  provided  an  annual  state  contribution  toward  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  that  debt  (c.  200).  Originally,  the  General 
Court  limited  that  guarantee  to  an  aggregate  of  $200  million  of 


1  Opinions  of  Justices,  211  Mass.  624  (1912). 
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local  housing  debt,  but  later  raised  this  guarantee  to  $225  million 
in  1952  (c.  550) .  The  "annual  oontribution"  was  increased  from  $5 
miUion  in  1948  to  $5,625,000  in  1952  (c.  550) ;  and  a  supplementary 
state  assistance  program  of  up  to  $1.8  million  per  annum  was 
authorized  in  1966  to  stimulate  further  construction  of  low-income 
housing  (c.  705). 

In  addition  to  these  i)rograms,  state  aid  to  localities  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  for  the  elderly  was  liniitiated  in  1953  (c.  668) . 
The  state  guarantee  of  local  housing  debt  thereunder  originally 
fixed  at  not  more  than  $5  million  in  the  aggregate,  has  been 
raised  to  $210  million;  and  the  total  of  state  annual  contributions 
to  localities  for  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  that  debt 
has  grown  from  an  authorized  $375,000  to  $8.4  million  (Acts  of 
1968,  c.  524). 

Other  related  state  action  has  included  (a)  a  state  guarantee  of 
an  aggregate  of  $25  million  of  redevelopment  authority  debt  incur- 
red for  the  provision  of  state  approved  low-income  housing  (Acts 
of  1952,  c.  617),  (b)  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Finance  Agency  with  power  to  grant  up  to  $50  million  in  federally- 
insured  first  mortgages  for  the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of 
low  and  modest  income  housing  (Acts  of  1966,  c.  708;  Acts  of 
1968,  c.  709),  and  (c)  authorization  of  a  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram for  low-income  families  (Acts  of  1966,  c.  707). 

Since  1946,  over  43,000  housing  units  have  been  constructed  by 
148  or  more  local  housing  authorities  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Urban  Redevelopment,  Renewal  and  Rehabilitation 

Until  1946,  urban  redevelopment,  renewal  and  rehabilitation  was 
treated  as  a  minor,  incidental  aspect  of  state  and  local  activity 
in  respect  to  public  housing  and  "slum  clearance."  However,  in 
1946,  the  General  Court  authorized  local  housing  authorities  in 
more  specific,  detailed  terms  to  engage  in  "land  assembly  and  re- 
development projects"  approved  by  the  State  Housing  Board  (c. 
574).  This  enactment  was  followed  six  years  later  by  a  general 
law  empowering  communities  other  than  Boston  to  create  separate 
urban  redevelopment  authorities  to  carry  out  such  programs  (Acts 
of  1952,  c.  617)  In  1955,  an  urban  renewal  program  was  revised, 
to  be  administered  by  local  housing  authorities  and  redevelopment 
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authorities  (c.  654).  Shortly  thereafter,  the  General  Court  auth- 
orized the  City  of  Boston  to  establish  its  own  redevelopment  au- 
thority, and  to  confer  on  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  ad- 
ditional special  functions  and  powers  (Acts  of  1957,  c.  150;  Acts  of 
1960,  c.  652).  Successively,  the  activities  of  local  housing  auth- 
orities and  urban  redevelopment  authorities  have  t^en  supervised 
by  (a)  the  State  Housing  Board  (1946-60),  (b)  a  Division  of 
Urban  and  Industrial  Renewal  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  (1960-64),  (c)  a  Division  of  Urban  Renewal  in  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  (1964-68),  and  (d) 
the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  (since  November  1968. 

Housing  debt  incurred  by  local  redevelopment  authorities  has 
been  brought  within  the  scope  of  state  guarantees  similar  to  those 
extended  to  housing  authority  debt  described  above.  In  1952, 
the  Commonwealth  was  authorized  to  guarantee  up  to  an  aggreg- 
ate $25  miiUion  of  redevelopment  authority  debt  incurred  for  the 
construction  of  housing  for  families  displaced  by  state-approved  land 
assembly  and  redevelopment  projects  (c.  776).  Subsequently, 
state  aid  for  state-approved  urban  redevelopment  and  renewal 
projects  was  authorized,  —  first  at  an  aggregate  program  total  of 
$30  million,  and  later  at  a  total  of  $40  million  (Acts  of  1960,  c. 
776;  Acts  of  1967,  c.  825).  State  assistance  toward  redevelopment 
authority  costs  for  non-federaUy-aided  commercial  and  industrial 
redevelopment  projects  approved  by  the  state  was  authorized  in 
1960,  at  an  aggregate  program  total  of  $25  million;  later,  this  total 
state  comitment  was  raised  to  $40  million,  including  $20  million 
for  housing  rehabilitation  purposes  (Acts  of  1964,  c.  721). 

Currently,  redevelopment  authorities  exist  in  50  communities; 
in  another  13  communities  local  housing  authorities  act  as  rede- 
velopment entities.  The  total  value  of  the  urban  development, 
renewal  and  rehabilitation  projects  conducted  by  these  authorities 
in  Massachusetts  through  early  1968  was  over  $650  million. 

Paralleling  the  work  of  the  housing  authorities  and  urban  rede- 
velopment authorities  are  the  activities  of  privately  financed  urban 
redevelopment  corporations  created  under  the  General  Laws  (c. 
121A) .  These  corporations  were  first  authorized  in  1933  as  limited 
dividend  housing  corporations  (c.  364) .  When  the  1933  law  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  present  type  of  urban  redevelopment  corpora- 
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tion  was  provided  for  by  a  1945  statute  (c.  654).  State  law  now 
permits  the  powers  of  an  urban  redevelopment  corporation  to  be 
exercised  by  insurance  companies  and  certain  other  business  en- 
tities and  non-profit  organizations  (G.L.  c.  121A,  ss.  18-18C) .  Since 
1958,  over  $266  million  of  "Chapter  121A"  projects  have  either 
been  authorized  by  tthe  state,  or  await  state  approval. 

Other  Programs  Affecting  Urban  Areas 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  "anti-blight"  legislation,  there  remain 
numerous  statutes  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  recent  years 
which  have  benefitted  the  urban  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  either 
specifUcaUy,  or  as  part  of  the  state  at  large.  These  staitutes,  too 
numerous  to  catalogue  here,  cover  such  vital  facets  of  urban  life  as 
education,  welfare,  job-finding  services,  unemployment  insurance, 
transportation,  air  pollution,  and  the  prohibition  of  racial  discrim- 
ination in  housing,  insurance  and  employment. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  1964  a  Commonwealth  Service  Corps  was 
created  to  engage  in  projects  in  depressed  and  slum  areas  of  the 
state  (c.  622) .  And  more  recently,  legislation  was  enacted  cre- 
ating an  Urban  Area  Insurance  Facility  to  furnish  property  insur- 
ance in  high-risk  urban  districts  (Acts  of  1968,  c.  731). 

Absenxie  of  Data  re  State-Local  Eocpenditures  on  Urban  Area  Needs 
Comprehensive  daita  is  not  immediately  available  to  indicate  the 
full  scope  of  state  and  local  expenditures  in  Massachusetts  on  be- 
half of  the  improvement  of  urban  areas  and  th^ir  populations.  Con- 
siderable time  would  be  required  to  compile  such  data,  due  to 
differing  state  and  local  fiscal  years,  the  merging  of  urban  with 
non-urban  expenditures,  and  other  accounting  difficulties.  Hence, 
such  a  figure  cannot  be  reported  at  this  time. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BACKGROUND  AND  SCOPE 
OF  THE  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Federal  Model  Cities  Program 

Origin  of  Model  Cities  Program 

The  current  Model  Cities  Program,  knov^oi  officially  by  the  title 
of  "the  Demonstration  Cities  Program"  and  "Comprehensive  City 
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Demonstration  Program"  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (PL 
89-754).  That  enactment  was  based  upon  a  message  submitted  to 
Congress  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  Jianuary  26,  1966, 
embodying  recommendations  developed  by  a  presidential  study 
commission  chaired  by  Professor  Robert  C.  Wood  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Insititute  of  Technology  who  was  later  named  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  £uid  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

In  his  message,  President  Johnson  asserted  that  a  "massive 
demonstration  cities  program"  utilizing  the  efforts  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy  is  essential  if  physical 
and  social  deterioration  in  the  nation's  urban  areas  is  to  be  halt- 
ed and  our  cities  made  more  livable.  Hence,  he  urged  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  six-year  program  of  "demonstration  cities" 
grants  aggregating  $2.3  billion  in  federal  expenditure,  supplement- 
ed by  $12  million  of  federal  grants  for  local  planning  of  demon- 
stration cities  projects.  The  presidential  message  contained  a  va- 
riety of  related  proposals  dealing  with  (a)  improved  metropolitan 
planning,  (b)  "new  communities"  development  by  private  capital, 
(c)  a  better  rent  supplement  program,  (d)  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing, and  (e)  extension  of  the  life  of  the  federal  mass  transporta- 
tion program.^ 

The  basic  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Program  were  outlined  in  these  terms  by  the  President: 

. . .  We  have  neitiheir  .the  means  nor  the  desire  to  invest  ipuiblic  funds  in 
an  expensive  program  whose  net  effects  will  be  marginal,  wasteful,  or 
visible  only  after  protracted  delay.  We  intend  to  help  only  those  cities 
who  help  themselves.  I  propose  these  guidelines  for  determining  a 
city's  qualifications  for  the  benefits — and  achievements — of  the  program. 

L  The  demonstration  should  be  of  suflBcient  magnitude  both  in  its 
physical  and  social  dimensions  to  arrest  blight  and  decay  in  entire 
neighborhoods.  It  must  make  a  substantial  impact  within  the  coming 
few  years  on  the  development  of  the  entire  city. 


1  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  City  Demonstration  Programs-Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  Recommendations  for  City 
Demonstration  Programs,  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  House  Document  No. 
368,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  January  26,  1966, 
15  pp. 
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2.  The  demonstration  should  bring  about  a  change  in  the  total  en- 
vironment of  the  area  affected.  It  must  provide  schools,  parks,  play- 
grounds, community  centers,  and  access  to  all  necessary  community 
facilities. 

3.  The  demonstration — ^from  its  beginning — ^should  make  use  of  every 
available  social  program.  The  human  cost  of  reconstruction  and  relo- 
cation must  be  reduced.  New  opportunities  for  work  and  training  must 
be  offered. 

4.  The  demonstration  should  contribute  to  narrowing  the  housing 
gap  between  the  deprived  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  Major  addi- 
tions must  be  made  to  the  supply  of  sound  dwellings.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  choice  of  housing  must  be  assured  to  every  race. 

5.  The  demonstration  should  offer  maximum  occasions  for  employing 
residents  of  the  demonstration  area  in  all  phases  of  the  program. 

6.  The  demonstration  should  foster  the  development  of  local  and 
private  initiative  and  widespread  citizen  participation — especially  from 
the  demonstration  area — in  the  planning  land  execution  of  the  program. 

7.  The  demonstration  should  take  advantage  of  modern  cost-reduc- 
ing technologies  without  reducing  the  quality  of  the  work.  Neither  the 
structure  of  real  estate  taxation,  cumbersome  building  codes,  nor  in- 
eflacierit  building  practices  should  deter  rehabilitation  or  inflate  project 
costs. 

8.  The  demonstration  should  make  major  improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment.  There  must  be  a  high  quality  of  design  in  new 
buildings,  and  attention  to  man's  need  for  open  spaces  and  attractive 
landscaping. 

9.  The  demonstration  should  make  relocation  housing  available  at 
costs  commensurate  with  the  income  of  those  displaced  by  the  project. 
Counseling  services,  moving  expenses,  and  small  business  loans  should 
be  provided,  together  with  assistance  in  job  placement  and  retraining. 

10.  The  demonstration  should  be  managed  in  each  demonstration 
city  by  a  single  authority  with  adequate  powers  to  carry  out  and  co- 
ordinate all  phases  of  the  program.  There  must  be  a  serious  commit- 
ment to  the  project  on  the  part  of  local,  and  where  appropriate,  state 
authorities.  Where  required  to  carry  out  the  plan,  agreements  should 
be  reached  with  neighboring  communities. 

11.  The  demonstration  proposal  should  offer  proof  that  adequate 
municipal  appropriations  and  services  are  available  and  will  be  sus- 
tained throughout  the  demonstration  period. 

12.  The  demonstration  should  maintain  or  establish  a  residential 
character  in  the  area. 

,13.  The  demonstration  should  be  consistent  with  existing  develop- 
ment plans  for  the  metropolitan  areas  involved.  Transportation  plans 
should  coordinate  every  appropriate  mode  of  city  and  regional  trans- 
portation. 

14.  The  demonstration  should  extend  for  an  initial  6-year  period.  It 
iShould  maintain  a  schedule  for  the  expeditious  completion  of  the 
project. 

These  guidelines  will  demand  the  full  cooperation  of  government  at 
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every  level  and  of  private  citizens  in  each  area.  I  believe  our  Federal 
system  is  creative  enough  to  inspire  that  cooperative  effort.  I  know 
it  must  be  so  creative  if  it  is  to  prosper  and  flourish.i 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the  President  was  not  enacted 
until  November  3,  1966,  following  lengthy  consideration  by  Con- 
gressional committees,  and  many  amendments.  Opponents  stres- 
sed the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  danger  of  further  inflation, 
the  undesirability  of  using  urban  renewal  funds  for  "demonstration 
cities  projects,  and  the  selectivity  of  the  program  which  would 
benefit  some  Congressional  districts  but  not  others.  Passage  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  was 
also  delayed  by  disputes  over  "Great  Society"  priorities  and  anti- 
discrimination provisions.  However,  skillful  generalship  on  the  part 
of  Administration  supporters,  and  the  evident  character  of  the 
"urban  crisis,"  won  passage  of  the  bill.^ 

Synopsis  of  the  Model  Cities  Law^ 

Federal  statutory  provisions  relative  to  "demonstration"  or 
"model"  cities  are  embraced  substantially  in  Title  I  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
most  recently  amended  by  the  Federal  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968.  The  salient  features  of  this  Act,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Model  Cities  Law,"  are  set  forth  in  summary 
form  in  the  following  synopsis: 

Title  I.  Comprehensive  City  Demonstration  Programs 

Sec.  101.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Purpose.  Congress  finds  that 
improving  the  quality  of  urban  life  constitutes  our  most  critical  do- 
mestic problem,  that  cities  of  all  sizes  do  not  have  the  resources  needed 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem,  and  that  federal  assistance  in 
addition  to  that  authorized  by  ur1>an  renewal  and  other  federal  aid 
programs  is  essential  to  enable  cities  to  plan,  develop,  and  conduct 


1  Ihid.,  pp.  6-8 

2  "Community  Development  Law  Passes  After  Nine  Month  Debate,"  The 
Journal  of  Housing  No.  10,  December  1967,  pp.  562-566. 

3  This  synopsis  is  based  upon:  U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89-754),  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Committee  Print,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  OfBce,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  4,  1966,  84  pp.  At 
pp.  7-11.  The  text  has  been  revised  to  reflect  amendments  of  that  Act  made 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  (PL  90-448,  s.  1701). 
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programs  to  improve  their  physical  enviromnent,  increase  the  supply 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing,  and  provide  vital  services. 

This  section  further  states  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Title  I  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  enable  cities  of  all  sizes  to  plan,  develop,  and 
carry  out  locally  prepared  and  scheduled  programs  to  rebuild  or  re- 
vitalize large  slum  and  blighted  areas,  and  to  expand  and  improve 
public  programs  and  services  in  these  areas.  These  objectives  are 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  most  effective  and  economical  concen- 
tration and  coordination  of  federal,  state  and  local  public  and  private 
activities  and  programs. 

Sec.  102.  Basic  Authority.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  enable  "city  demonstration  agencies"  —  in  this  synopsis 
referred  to  as  "model  city  agencies"  —  to  plan,  develop,  and  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs.  In  this  synopsis,  the 
later  programs  are  referred  to  briefly  as  "model  city  programs." 

Sec.  lOS(a).  Eligibility  for  Assistance.  This  section  provides  that  a 
model  city  program  is  eligible  for  federal  financial  assistance  under 
Section  W5  and  Section  107  only  if  certain  ^eciflc  criteria  are  met. 
These  criteria  include  requirements  that  — 

(1)  Physical  and  social  problems  in  the  area  of  the  city  justify  a 
model  city  program  ito  carry  out  ithe  purposes  of  the  Title. 

(2)  The  program  is  of  suflScient  magnitude  to  make  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  physical  and  social  problems  and  to  remove  or  arrest 
blight  and  decay  in  entire  sections  or  neighborhoods,  to  contribute 
to  the  sound  development  of  the  entire  city,  and  to  make  marked 
progress  in  reducing  social  and  educational  disadvantages,  ill  health, 
underemployment,  and  enforced  idleness.  The  program  must  assure 
"widespread  citizen  participation  In  the  program,  maximum  opportun- 
ities for  employing  residents  of  the  area  in  aU.  phases  of  the  program, 
and  enlarged  opportunities  for  work  and  training." 

(3)  The  program,  including  rebuilding  or  restoration,  will  contribute 
toward  a  weU-ibalanced  city,  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  supply 
of  standard  housing  of  both  low  and  moderate  cost. 

(4)  Local  administrative  procedures  are  available  for  carrying  out 
the  program  on  a  consolidated  and  coordinated  basis.  Docal  laws, 
regulations,  and  other  requirements  must  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program.  The  projects  and  activities  involved  must  be 
initiated  reasonably  soon.  Adequate  local  resources  must  be  made 
available.  Private  initiative  and  enterprise  must  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  A  relocation  plan  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Secretary  must  exist.  The  program  and  appropriate  applications 
for  assistance  must  have  the  approval  of  the  local  governing  body. 
Agencies  whose  cooperation  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  progreim 
must  indicate  their  intent  to  furnish  such  cooperation.  The  program 
must  be  consistent  with  comprehensive  planning  in  the  entire  urban 
or  metropolitan  area.  And  the  locality  must  continue  to  maintain  at 
least  the  same  level  of  expenditures  for  activities  similar  to  those 
being  assisted. 
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(5)  The  program  meets  any  additional  criteria  or  requirements 
which  are  related  and  essential  to  ithe  statutory  criteria  for  a  program, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Unban  Development  may  establish. 

Sec.  103(b).  Neighborhood  Standards.  In  implementing  this  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  required  to  (1)  em- 
phasize local  initiative,  (2)  insure  maximum  coordination  of  federal 
assistance,  ^md  (3)  encourage  model  cities  agencies  to  enhance  neigh- 
borhoods by  applying  a  high  standard  of  design,  to  maintain  neigh- 
borhood characteristics,  and  to  make  maximum  use  of  new  and  im- 
proved technology  and  designs,  including  cosit  reduction  techniques. 

Sec.  103(c).  Analytical  Requirements.  The  preparation  of  model  city 
programs  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  include  systematic 
analyses  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  courses  of  action  de- 
signed to  fulfill  urban  needs,  and  establish  programming  systems  de- 
signed to  assure  effective  use  of  such  analyses  by  model  city  agencies 
and  other  governmental  bodies. 

Sec.  103(d).  School  Biising  and  Racial  Imbalance  Aspects.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  not  require  localities, 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  federal  grant  under  this  program,  to 
transfer  pupils  who  reside  outside  a  model  cities  area  to  schools  with- 
in that  area,  or  vice  versa. 

Sec.  104(a).  Federal  Financial  Assistance  for  Planning  Model  City 
Programs.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  with,  model 
city  agencies  to  pay  80%  of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing  model 
city  programs. 

Sec.  104(b).  Local  Approval  and  Coordination.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  such  financial  assistance  only  i(l)  if  the  local  governing  body 
of  the  city  has  approved  the  application  submitted  by  the  model  city 
agency,  and  (2)  if  he  has  determined  that  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery exists  through  which  coordination  of  all  related  planning 
activities  of  local  agencies  can  be  achieved,  and  that  the  necessary 
cooperation  of  agencies  in  related  local  planning  can  be  secured. 

Sec.  105(a).  Federal  Financial  Assistance  for  Approved  Model  City 
Programs.  The  Secretary  may  approve  model  city  programs  if,  after 
review  of  the  relevant  plans,  he  determines  that  such  plans  satisfy  the 
criteria  for  those  program.s  set  forth  in  Section  103. 

Sec.  105(b).  Amount  of  Federal  Financial  Assistance.  The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to, 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  model  city  agencies  to  pay  80%  of  the 
costs  of  administering  approved  model  <dty  programs.  Excluded  from 
such  costs  are  those  pertaining  to  any  project  or  activity,  subsidized 
under  other  federal  grant-in-aid  progprams,  which  is  carried  out  as  part 
of  a  model  city  undertaking. 

Sec.  105(c).  Additional  Federal  Financial  Assistance;  Non-Federal 
Contributions.  In  order  to  assist  the  city  to  carry  out  the  projects  or 
activities  included  within  an  approved  model  city  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urtian  Development  may  make  grants  to  the 
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model  city  agency  of  not  to  exceed  80%  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
non-federal  contributions  otherwise  required  to  be  made  by  the  lo- 
cality to  aU  projects  or  activities  assisted  by  federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams carried  out  in  connection  with  such  a  model  city  program. 

No  federal  grant-in-aid  program  may  be  considered  as  being  carried 
out  in  connection  with  a  model  city  program  unless  it  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  physical  and  social  problems  in  the  area  of  the  city  cov- 
ered by  the  program,  and  unless  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
a  noticeable  effect  upon  such  problems.  Also,  the  specific  amount  of 
any  such  grant  is  to  take  into  account  the  number  and  intensity  of 
the  economic  and  social  pressures  in  the  sections  or  neighborhoods 
involved.  This  includes  such  aspects  as  problems  posed  by  i)opula- 
tion  density,  poverty  levels,  unemployment  rate,  public  welfare  par- 
ticipation, educational  levels,  health  and  disease  (Sharacteristics,  crime 
and  delinquency  rate,  and  degree  of  substandard  and  dilapidated  hous- 
ing. 

The  amount  of  non-federal  contribution  required  for  each  project 
in  a  federal  grant-in-aid  program  must  be  certified  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  federal  department  or  agency  administering  the  grant-in-aid 
program,  and  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  accept  such  determ- 
ination in  computing  the  amount  of  any  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  105(d).  Use  of  Federal  Financial  Assistance.  This  section  stip- 
ulates that  grant  funds  provided  to  assist  projects  or  activities  in- 
cluded within  an  approved  model  city  program  under  subsection  (c) 
be  made  available  to  assist  new  and  additional  projects  and  activi- 
ties not  assisted  under  a  federal  grant-in-aid  program.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  funds  are  not  necessary  to  support  fully  such  new  and  addi- 
tional projects  and  activities,  they  may  be  used  and  credited  as  part 
or  aU  of  the  required  non-federal  contribution  to  projects  or  activities, 
assisted  under  a  federal  grant-in-aid  program,  which  are  part  of  an 
approved  model  city  program. 

Grant  funds  may  not  be  used  (1)  for  the  general  administration  of 
local  governments,  or  (2)  to  replace  non-federal  contributions  in  any 
federally-aided  project  or  activity  included  in  an  approved  model  city 
program  if,  prior  to  the  filing  of  an  application  for  assistance  under 
Section  104,  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  any  federal 
agency  obligating  such  non-federal  contributions  with  respect  to  such 
project  or  activity. 

Sec.  106.  Technical  Assistance.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  empowered  to  provide  teehnical  assistance  to  model 
city  agencies  to  help  them  in  planning,  developing,  and  administering 
model  city  programs. 

Sec.  lOT(a).  Relocation  of  Displaced  Persons  and  Activities.  A  model 
city  program  is  required  to  include  a  plan  for  relocating  people,  busi- 
nesses, and  non-profit  organizations  displaced  or  to  be  displaced  by  that 
program.  This  relocation  plan  must  conform  to  standards  prescribed 
under  authority  of  the  urban  renewal  provisions  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (as  amended),  and  must  assure  the  availability  of  ade- 
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quate  housing  before  any  people  are  displaced.  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  the  relocation  plan  must  coordinate  relocation  activities 
with  increases  in  the  supply  of  standard  housing  suitable  for  displaced 
families. 

Sec.  lOT(b).  Relocation  Payments.  This  section  requires  relocation 
payments  to  displaced  persons,  businesses  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions ousted  by  a  demonstration  city  program  in  the  amounts  and  in 
the  circumstances  authorized  by  Section  114  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Where  relocation  payments  authorized  in 
other  existing  federal  programs  utilized  in  connection  with  the  model 
city  program  are  less  than  those  authorized  by  the  urban  renewal 
program,  model  city  grant  funds  will  supplement  the  relocation  pay- 
ments authorized,  in  these  other  existing  programs  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

Sec.  101(c).  Payments  for  Relocations  Pre-dating  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  Such  relocation 
payments  under  the  model  city  program  may  not  be  made  for  displace- 
ments occurring  prior  to  November  3,  1966. 

Sec.  108.  Continued  Availability  of  Federal  Grant-in-Aid  Program 
Funds.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  subsequent  en- 
actment, funds  appropriated  for  a  federal  grant-in  aid  program 
which  are  reserved  for  any  projects  or  activities  assisted  under  such 
program  and  undertaken  in  connection  with  an  approved  model  city 
program  will  remain  available  until  spent. 

Sec.  109.  Consultation.  In  carrying  out  ithe  provisions  of  this  Title, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  must  consult  with 
other  federal  agencies  administering  grant-in-aid  programs.  Such 
consultation  must  occur  before  any  commitment  may  be  made  under 
Section  105. 

Sec.  110(a).  Labor  Standards.  The  prevailing  wage  provisions  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (U.S.C.  27ea-276a-5)  shall  apply  to  the  employ- 
ment of  personnel  by  contractors  and  subcontractors  upon  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  repair  or  alteration  work  assisted  with  federal 
funds  under  this  Title  if  such  wages  are  not  otherwise  subject  to  the 
labor  standards  provisions  of  other  federal  laws  re  federally-assisted 
construction.  However,  Davis-Bacon  Act  requirements  do  not  apply  to 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  repair  or  alteration  of  residential 
property  designed  for  fewer  than  eight  families. 

Sec.  110(b).  Duties  of  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  shall  have  the  coordi- 
nating authority  for  the  administration  of  federal  labor  standards 
under  Section  110(a)  above. 

Sec.  111(a).  Federal  Expenditure  Authorization  for  Planning  of  Mo- 
del City  Programs.  This  provision  authorizes  federal  appropriations 
of  $12  million  annually  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968  and  1969 
for  (1)  grants-in-aid  for  the  planning  of  model  city  programs,  and 
(2)  administrative  and  technical  assistance  costs  under  Sections  104 
and  106. 

Sec.   111(b).  Federal  Expenditure  Authorization  for  Execution  of 
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Approved  Model  City  Programs.  This  provision  authorizes  federal 
appropriations  of  $400  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $500  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $1  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1970,  for  fed- 
eral "grants  and  contracts"  (1)  to  assist  approved  model  city  pro- 
grams under  Section  105,  (2)  for  technical  assistance  under  Section 
106,  and  (3)  for  relocation  assistance  under  Section  107.  This  au- 
thorization includes  appropriations  for  related  administrative  expenses. 

Sec.  111(c).  Appropriations  Under  Bee.  111(a)  —  Sec.  111(b)  Con- 
tinuing. Sums  appropriated  by  Congress  under  the  above  authoriza- 
tions remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  112.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  Title  — 

(1)  "Federal  grant-in-aid  program"  means  a  program  of  federal 
financial  assistance  other  than  loans  and  other  than  the  assistance 
provided  by  this  Title. 

(2)  "City  demonstration  agency"  means  the  city,  the  county,  or  any 
local  public  agency  established  or  designated  by  the  local  governing 
body  of  such  city  or  county  to  administer  the  model  city  (compre- 
hensive city  demonstration)  program.  iEd.  note:  —  In  this  synopsis, 
the  phrase  "model  city  agency"  has  been  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity.) 

(3)  "City"  means  any  municipality  (or  two  or  more  municipalities 
acting  jointly)  or  any  county  or  other  public  body  (or  two  or  more 
acting   jointly)    having   general    governmental  powers. 

(4)  "Local"  agencies  include  state  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
providing  services  or  resources  to  a  dty  or  locality,  and  "local"  re- 
sources include  those  provided  to  a  city  or  locality  by  a  state  or  its 
agency  or  instrumentality. 

Sec.  113.  Increased  Expenditure  Authorization  for  Federal  Urban 
Renewal  Assistance  Where  Belated  to  Demonstration  Cities.  This  sec- 
tion authorized  £in  additional  appropriation  of  $250  million,  to  be  avail- 
able after  July  1,  1967,  for  grants  to  urban  renewal  projects  identi- 
fied and  scheduled  to  be  carried  out  as  projects  or  activities  included 
within  an  ajxproved  model  city  program. 

Sec.  114.  State  Lim,it.  Federal  grants  made  under  Section  105  for 
model  city  programs  in  any  one  staite  may  not  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate 15%  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  Section  111  above. 

In  addition  to  these  Model  Cities  features,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  as  subsequently 
amended,  provides  for: 

(a)  Financial  assistance  to  states  and  localities  for  areawide  planning, 
including  studies  relative  to  improving  governmental  structure  and 
organization  (Title  II); 

(b)  Expanded  mortgage  insurajioe  activity  by  the  federal  governmenit 
to  increase  the  supply  of  housing  (Title  III) ; 

(c)  A  mortgage  insurance  program  to  stimulate  private  Investment  in 
'',:■    "new  communities"  (Title  I VO ;  '        .    ._.        J, 
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(d)  Mortgage  insurance  for  group  medical  practice  facilities  (Title 
V); 

(e)  Financial  assistance  for  historic  preservation   (Title  VI); 

(f)  Expansion  of  the  federal  aid  program  for  urban  renewal  (Title 
VII); 

(g)  Increased  assistance  to  rural  housing  program  (Title  VIII); 

(h)  Grants  and  technical  assistance  to  states  and  localities  "with  re- 
spect to  the  solution  of  urban  problems"   (Title  IX); 

(i)  Liberalization  of  certain  provisions  of  federal  laws  re  housing 
for  the  elderly,  low-rent  housing,  cooperative  housing,  low-cost 
homes,  and  operation  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation (Title  X) ; 

(j)  Research  programs,  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, re  problems  of  the  urban  environment,  and  applica- 
tion of  advances  in  technology  to  housing  construction  and  to 
urban  development  (Title  X) ;  and 

(k)  Assistance  for  college  housing  (Title  X). 

Federal  Action  Under  Model  Cities  Law,  1966-68. 

To  initiate  the  fecieral  model  cities  program,  the  1966  Congress 
provided  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment —  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "HUD"  —  with  a  continuing 
appropriation  of  $11  million  for  financial  assistance  to  model  city 
agencies  for  planning  and  developing  their  "comprehensive  demon- 
stration city  programs"  under  Section  104  of  the  Model  Cities 
Law.  That  continuing  appropriation,'  later  expanded  to  $23  mil- 
lion, has  since  been  fully  allocated  by  HUD  to  150  model  city 
agencies  of  45  states  in  grants  ranging  from  as  little  as  $65,000 
to  as  much  as  $280,000.  Of  these  150  agencies,  approximately 
100  had  been  awarded  planning  grant  contracts  by  HUD  through 
May  1,  1969.  The  remaining  50  model  city  agencies  are  expected 
to  receive  such  contracts  by  the  middle  of  1969. 

The  first  of  these  planning  grants  were  made  in  November 
1967  to  a  group  of  63  model  city  agencies,  including  four  in  Mas- 
sachusetts localities,  —  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lowell  and  Spring- 
field; of  the  130  unsuccessful  applicant  communities,  at  that  time, 
11  were  in  Massachusetts.^  The  fundamental  policy  followed  by 


1  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  FaU  River,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Ljmn,  Medden,  New  Bed- 
ford, Pittsfield,  Quincy  and  Worcester.  Subsequently,  HUD  approved  plan- 
ning grants  to  five  of  these  conamunities  in  1968,  viz:  Fall  River,  Holyoke, 
Lynn,  New  Bedford  and  Worcester. 
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HUD  in  making  its  planning  grants  to  the  63  "first  round"  cities, 
and  to  later  applicant  communities,  has  been  summarized  by  the 
Journal  of  Housing  in  these  terms: 

In  keeping  with  the  original  intent  of  having  model  cities  begin 
as  a  demonstration  program  .  .  ,  The  63  successful  applicants  repre- 
sent a  geographic  and  demograiphic  cross  section  of  lAmerdcan  cities. 
They  also  comprise  what  Secretary  .  .  .  (of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Robert  C.  Weaver)  .  .  .  called  "a  searching  and  detailed 
pathology  of  the  urban  iUs  of  America".  Ranging  in  size  from  Pike- 
ville,  Kentucky  (population  6,000)  to  New  York  City  .  .  .  (population 
7.7  million)  .  .  .  and  spread  across  the  land  .  .  .  The  63  cities  have 
in  their  model  cities  "target  areas"  some  1  million  families,  or  4  mil- 
lion people.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  families  have  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000;  a  fourth  live  in  substandard  housing  and  many  more  are 
overcrowded;  unemployment  is  double  the  national  level  and  under 
employment  is  substantial;  a  third  of  the  adults  have  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education;  and  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  twice  that  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  .  . . 

,  .  .  Five  criteria  were  used  in  the  selection.  In  addition  to  geo- 
graphy-population, they  were  (a)  ithe  quality  of  the  analysis  of  the 
scope  and  depth  of  the  problems  the  community  sought  to  deal  with 
through  a  model  cities  program;  (b)  the  degree  to  which  there  Wcis 
use  of  innovative  approaches;  (c)  the  evidence  provided  as  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  community  to  carry  out  a  program;  and  (d)  the  degree 
to  which  there  was  demonstrated  a  commitment  of  local  government 
and  private  groups  to  carry  out  the  proposed  program  ... 

In  analyzing  the  proposals  of  the  63  cities  that  were  chosen,  six  areas 
of  concern  stand  out.  They  are  housing,  education,  employment  op- 
portunities, health,  social  service,  and  transportation.  Most  proposals 
seek  improvement  in  at  least  three  of  these  areas;  some  seek  improve- 
ment in  all.i 

Model  city  agencies  applying  for  such  federal  grants  are  also 
required  by  HUD  to  assure  a  role  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  model  city  plan  and  program  to  residents  of  the 
affected  model  city  area. 

To  finance  federal  grants  to  approved  model  city  programs 
based  upon  such  plans,  Congress  has  provided  HUD  with  con- 
tinuing appropriations  aggregating  $925  million  as  follows: 

(a)  For  "supplementary"  grants  for  approved  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration program  services  and  facilities  not  subsidized  under 
other  federal  programs  (Sees.  105,  106  and  107  of  the  Model  Cities 
Law)  .  .  .  $512,500,000. 


1  "First  Model  Cities  Grant  Recipients  Named",  The  Journal  of  Housing,  No. 
10,  December  1967,  pp.  547-548. 
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(b)  For  grants  for  approved  renewal  projects  which  are  identified  and 
scheduled  to  be  carried  out  as  projects  or  activities  included  in  an 
approved  comprehensive  city  demonstration  program  (Sec.  113 
of  the  Model  Cities  Law,  and  Sec.  103b  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
of  1949  as  amended)   .  .  .  $412,500,000. 

While  the  1968  Congress  has  provided  $512.5  million  for  HUD- 
administered  grants  to  localities  for  ''approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs"  under  Section  105  of  the  Model  Cities 
Law,  no  contract  for  such  a  grant  had  been  awarded  through  May 
1,  1969.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Hon.  George 
Romney,  discussed  the  status  of  these  grants  as  follows: 

iNine  cities  were  announced  by  the  last  Administration  as  having 
submitted  programs  which  satisfied  the  statutory  requirement  of  com- 
prehensiveness. No  contracts  for  supplemental  funds,  however,  have 
yet  been  tendered.  Our  examination  of  the  Model  Cities  program  over 
the  last  two  months,  coupled  with  necessary  clarifications  in  the  first 
year  action  plans  of  those  cities  already  announced,  has  meant  that  no 
contracts  were  ready  for  tender  until  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  Congress  has  to  date  appropriated  $512.5  million  for  section  105 
grants,  of  which  approximately  $400  million  has  been  allocated  for  the 
cities  chosen  to  participate  in  the  program  in  1967.  Almost  40  of  these 
cities  have  submitted  comprehensive  plans  to  HUD.i 

Currently,  15  model  cities  agencies  —  including  that  of  Boston 
—  are  operating  under  authority  of  "letters  to  proceed"  issued 
by  HUD,  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  local  borrowing  for 
model  cities  work  in  anticipation  of  a  Section  105  contract  award 
from  HUD.  A  city  is  entitled  to  receive  a  "letter  to  proceed" 
against  supplemented  Section  105  funds  v/hen  it  submits  a  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program  plan  to  HUD  which  ap- 
pears, on  first  review,  to  be  likely  to  receive  final  HUD  approval. 
The  first  such  "letter  to  proceed"  was  issued  to  Seattle  in  Decem- 
ber 1968,  although  Boston  v/as  the  first  city  in  the  nation  to 
apply  for  a  Section  105  grant,  doing  so  in  November  1968.  On 
May  9,  1969,  HUD  gave  final  approval  to  plans  submitted  by 
three  model  cities,  and  offered  them  contracts  for  Section  105 
assistance  (Seattle,  Waco  and  Atlanta). 


1  Letter  from  Hon.  George  Romney,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  the  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislative  Research 
Bureau,  May  9,  1969. 
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Federal  Calculation  of  Grants  Under 
Section  105c  of  Model  City  Law 

The  $400  million  in  allocations  of  Section  105c  grants  by  HUD 
do  not  constitute  confirmed  grants.  They  represent  only  the  ag- 
gregate of  maximum  amounts  informally  earmarked  by  HUD  for 
each  of  the  Model  Cities  on  the  basis  of  (a)  the  poverty  index 
and  population  of  the  applicant  city  and  (b)  the  ratio  of  the 
amounts  actually  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Model  City 
Program  vs.  the  congressional  authorization  for  that  program. 
Rather  complex  grant-in-aid  formulae  developed  in  HUT)  regula- 
tions control  the  amounts  of  Section  105  "supplementary"  grants 
ultimately  due  to  model  city  agencies  whose  projects  are  approv- 
ed by  HUD.i  Such  allocations  are  not  a  legal  obligation  of  HUD 
to  model  city  applicants,  but  serve  as  "funds  targets"  against 
which  model  cities  agencies  can  plan;  should  a  model  city's  plan 
be  approved  by  HUD,  it  can  be  assured  of  receiving  the  amount 
allocated. 

Generally  speaking,  federal  assistance  under  Section  105c  in- 
volves a  "packaging"  of  federal  assistance  under  all  federally- 
aided  programs  coordinated  in  a  total  commitment  of  $30  mil- 
lion in  cash,  services,  activities  and  capital  outlay,  of  which  (a) 
$18  million  consists  of  federal  grants  under  a  variety  of  federal 
aid  programs  coordinated  in  that  model  city,  and  (b)  a  "non- 
federal contribution"  aggregating  $12  million.  The  latter  "contri- 
bution" may  be  provided  by  any  non-federal  entity,  public  or 
private.  HUD  regulations  specify  that  Section  105c  "supplemen- 
tary" grants  are  available  to  pay  — 

All  or  a  portion  of  the  required  non-Federal  contribution  for  any 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  is  part  of  .  .  .  (a  federally-ap- 
proved) .  .  .  comprehensive  city  demonstration  program  .  .  .  (and)  ... 
are  deemed  to  be  a  non-Federal  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  base 
computation  .  . . 

In  the  example  cited  above,  the  Section  105c  supplementary 
grant  could  not  defray  more  than  80%  —  or  $9.6  million  —  of 


1  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Computation  of  the 
B(Lse  for  the  Supplemental  Grant  —  CDA  Letter  #7,  MCGR  —  3100.7,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  November  1968,  10  pp.,  plus  attachments. 
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the  $12  million  "non-federal  contribution",  assuming  that  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  the  Model  Cities  Program  equal  the 
Congressional  authorization.  When  the  former  fall  below  the  lat- 
ter, as  at  present,  the  supplementary  grants  aforesaid  are  re- 
duced proportionally. 

Action  by  States  to  Implement  Federal  Program 

Rationale  of  State  Model  Cities  Involvement 

Financial  Plight  of  Municipal  Governments.  National  authorities 
have  been  advocating  state  technical  assistance  and  financial  sup- 
port to  the  Model  Cities  Program  because  of  the  limited  fiscal 
capacities  of  most  American  municipal  governments,  especially 
those  of  central  or  "core"  cities.  The  financial  plight  of  such  city 
governments  has  been  emphasized  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  in  a  recent  analysis  of  the  problem  of  financing  America's 
urban  needs: 

Central  city  governments  are  being  burdened  with  far  more  than 
their  share  of  urban  costs. 

They  are  burdened  with  more  than  their  share  of  v/elfare  costs,  edu- 
cation costs,  and  regional  facility  costs.  They  are  paying  costs  that 
should  more  properly  be  borne  by  the  federal  government,  paying  costs 
that  should  at  least  be  shared  by  their  suburbs,  paying  many  costs  that 
should  be  met  by  private  enterprise  and  should  not  be  subsidized  in 
any  level  of  government  —  federal,  state  or  local. 

They  are  burdened  v/ith  far  more  costs  than  they  can  meet  v^ith 
their  present  taxing  powers  or  their  present  tax  resources,  more  costs 
than  they  can  meet  under  today's  state-imposed  restrictions  on  their 
taxing  authority,  more  costs  than  they  can  meet  without  pushing  their 
tax  rates  so  high  that  they  would  drive  still  more  people  and  more 
business  to  lower-tax  shelters  outside  the  city  line.  Perhaps  worst  of 
all,  in  every  state  except  Hawaii,  they  are  burdened  with  state-imposed 
property  tax  rules  that  make  them  subsidize  obsolescence,  blight,  decay, 
slum  formation,  and  sprawl  by  under-taxation  at  the  same  time  that 
they  penalize  and  inhibit  improvements  by  taxing  them  more  heavily 
than  any  other  major  product  of  American  industry  except  hard  liquor, 
cigarettes,  and  perhaps  gasoline. 

They  are  burdened  with  costs  so  far  beyond  their  own  present 
revenue  raising  powers  that  many  mayors  must  spend  far  too  much 
of  their  time  begging  grants-in-aid  from  the  state  and/or  federal 
governments,  so  too  many  people  seem  to  think  the  state  and  federal 
governments  are  subsidizing  our  cities.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  more 
truly  be  said  that  cities  are  subsidizing  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
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merits  by  carrying  heavy  costs  for  functions  which  are  a  state  or 
federal  rather  than  a  local  responsibility. 

The  bigger  the  city  the  bigger  the  money  squeeze  is  apt  to  be  .  .  . 
(But  many  smaller  cities  .  .  .  with  less  than  their  share  of  taxables 
and  more  than  their  share  of  poverty  problems,  school  problems,  sprawl 
problems,  tax  exemption  problems,  and  integration  problems  are  in 
trouble  too  .  .  . 

From  World  War  II  through  1967  local  governments  raised  their  local 
tax  collections  499  per  cent,  but  city  costs  have  climbed  nearly  10  per 
cent  faster  .  .  . 

At  today's  growth  rates  of  city  spending  vs.  city  tax  revenue  plus 
state  and  federal  aid,  the  urban  deficit  for  the  next  10  years  is  esti- 
mated by  the  National  League  of  Cities  at  $262  billion  plus.  If  the 
gap  is  lanything  like  that  big,  it  Is  all  itoo  obvious  that  something  must 
be  done  to  close  it  .  .  .1 

It  is  thus  evident  that  very  large  sums  are  needed  to  enable 
the  Modeil  Cities  Progiram  iaione  to  attaiin  its  objectives.  Reliable 
estimates  of  the  amounts  required  are  unavailable,  and  consider- 
able controversy  exists  within  the  federal  government  as  to  the 
projection  of  the  federal  financial  commitment  over  the  next  five 
years.  Some  estimates  place  this  federal  expenditure  as  high  as 
$27  million.2  In  1967,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  declared  that 
over  the  next  six  years  over  $600  million  of  federal  and  other 
funds  would  be  needed  to  rehabilitate  blighted  areas  within  that 
metropolis.^ 

National  Studies  Urging  State  Implementation.  In  that  same 
year,  a  study  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  State-Urban  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Governors'  Conference  urged  the  states 
to  enact  their  own  "state  model  cities  programs",  to  assist  local- 
ities in  applying  for  federal  grants,  and  to  apply  the  Model 
Cities   concept  to  existing  state  urban  assistance  programs."*    In 


1  National  League  of  Cities,  "Financing  Our  Urban  Needs?  $",  Nation's  Cities, 
Special  Issue,  March  1969,  50pp;  at  pp.  21-22.    Published  in  Washington,  D.C. 

2  "Nixon  Aide  Reported  Questioning  Model  Cities",  Boston  Globe,  March  30, 
1969,  p.  8. 

3  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Model  Cities  —  Program, 
Summary  and  Pro-Con  Arguments,  Pamphlet  JS-310/E-254,  Washington,  D.C, 
October  11,  1967,  13  pp;  at  p.  10. 

4  National  Governors'  Conference,  Committee  on  State-Urban  Relations,  The 
States  and  Urban  Problems,  Staff  Study,  October  1967,  200  pp;  at  p.  50. 
Publisher  and  place  of  publications  not  indicated. 
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1968,  that  Committee  again  stressed  its  belief  in  state  financial 
assistance  to  the  model  cities  and  called  upon  all  state  governors 
to  promote  "greater  and  more  progressive  state  involvement  in 
the  Model  Cities  program,  and  in  all  federal-urban  programs, 
particularly  in  response  to  increasing  federal  encouragement."^ 

Similarly,  officials  of  HUD  have  noted  that  the  states  are  of 
major  importance  to  ithe  Model  Cities  Program  because  their 
counties,  districts  and  municipalities  are,  constitutionally  speak- 
ing, creatures  of  the  respective  states.  The  key  decisions  as  to 
what  entities  and  individuals  are  to  receive  and  spend  federal  aid, 
how  that  aid  is  to  be  used,  and  what  levels  of  services  are  (to  be 
provided,  are  state  decisions.  Consequently,  HUD  authorities  re- 
gard state  cooperation  as  essential  to  the  raising  of  part  of  the 
substantial  funds  required  for  model  cities  and  other  urban  rehabil- 
itation undertakings.^ 

Moreover,  advocates  of  a  heavy  state  commitment  in  grants  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  model  cities  emphasize  that  because 
of  their  closer  proximity  to  local  government  the  states  have  far 
more  at  stake  in  their  urban  areas  than  the  federal  government. 
Decaying  urban  areas  sap  the  social  and  economic  vitality  of  the 
state,  and  produce  serious  threats  to  the  domestic  tranquility  of 
the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  reviving  urban  communities  en- 
hance the  environment,  economy  and  revenue  base  of  the  state 
and  give  it  added  strength  with  which  to  meet  the  many  public 
needs  and  challenges  of  the  age.  National  authorities  point  out 
that  the  federal  government  has  a  similar  interest  in  he  cities, 
but  that  it  must  divide  its  attention  and  resources  among  domes- 
tic, defense  and  external  demands.  Thus,  it  is  contended,  economic 
common  sense,  fundamental  considerations  of  social  justice,  and 
the  interests  of  national  security  suggest  a  maximum  responsible 
urban  effort  by  each  state.  Otherwise,  increasingly  severe  domes- 
tic difficulties  in  the  United  States  may  tempt  its  foreign  enemies 


1  National  Governors'  Conference,  iCommittee  on  State-Urban  Relations,  Report, 
July  22,  1968,  29  pp.;  at  pp.  1,  2,  24. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Model  Cities:  Progress 
and  Problems  in  the  First  Ten  Months,  Remarks  of  H.  Ralph  Taylor,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Model  Cities  and  Governmental  Relations,  at  Midwest 
Regional  Conference,  Dayton,  Ohio,  September  6,  1968;  19  pp. 
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to  risk  broader  and  bolder  actions  which,  in  turn,  will  necessitate 
higher  military  expenditures  at  the  expense  of  domestic  programs. 

Obstacles  to  State  Implementation 

While  the  states  are  being  urged  to  commit  themselves  more 
extensively  to  the  Model  Cities  Program,  certain  factors  cause  these 
states  to  approach  the  whole  proposition  very  cautiously.  Some  of 
these  considerations  relate  to  federal  aid  programs  generally, 
whereas  others  pertain  more  specifically  to  model  cities. 

Complex  Structure  of  Federal  Aid  Programs.  For  the  states 
the  task  of  making  the  "right  decision"  about  model  cities  and 
other  urban  proposals  is  complicated  by  the  burgeoning  variety 
of  more  than  450  different  federal  aid  programs  which  were  dis- 
cussed in  these  terms  in  a  recent  report  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
search Council: 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  federal  grant 
programs.  More  grants-in-aid  have  been  lauthorized  since  1962  than 
in  all  previous  years.  It  is  ithis  very  proliferation  over  such  a  short 
space  of  time  that  has  left  local  oflBcials  bewildered  as  to  what  is  avail- 
able, and  how  best  to  choose  from  the  multiplicity  of  programs  once 
they  are  informed  .  .  .  Since  many  project  grants  bypass  the  state  gov- 
ernment there  is  often  no  guidance  at  the  state  leveL 

A  wide  array  of  matching  ratios  creates  further  confusion  .  .  . 
Different  policy  purposes  of  the  grants  account  in  part  for  this  develop- 
ment. But  one  result  is  that  state  and  local  oflScials  tend  to  reach  for 
the  so-called  easy  money;  in  other  words,  they  are  induced  to  spend 
more  of  their  available  resources  on  the  programs  that  call  for  higher 
federal  spending  regardless  of  the  local  priority  of  project  needs  .  .  . 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  direct  gremts 
to  local  governments  thus  bypassing  the  traditional  role  of  the  state 
in  grant  administration.  Direct  .  .  .  (federal)  .  .  .  grants  weaken  the 
ix>le  of  the  state  government  but  they  lare  explained  as  necessary  be- 
cause states  have  failed  to  respond  to  their  urban  needs  ... 

To  maximize  benefits,  communities  are  encouraged  to  abandon  the 
no  longer  desirable  piecemeal  approach  in  favor  of  a  packaged  pro- 
gram that  is  directed  ait  a  total  array  of  problems.    This  approach, 
illustrated  by  the  model  cities  program,  brings  to  bear  on  the  problem  -  - 
identified,  all  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  ... 

The  most  frustrating  aspects  in  examining  the  impact  of  federal 
aid  on  cities  and  towns  are  (1)  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  federal 
grant-in-aid  system,  and  (2)  the  lack  of  a  centralized  source  of  grant- 
in-aid  data.  The  absence  of  coordination  has  led  to  overlapping,  dupli- 
cation,  triplication,   conflicting  goals,  cross  purposes,  lack  of  consis- 
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tency  and  loss  of  direction.  The  absence  of  a  central  data  storage 
source  makes  it  impossible  to  measure  with  any  accuracy  the  actual 
extent  of  federal  assistance  to  the  cities  land  towns  and  leads  to  in- 
effectual use  of  grants  available  ... 

.  .  .  Without  .  .  .  (reliable  information),  public  officials  who  have 
responsibilities  that  range  over  the  broad  spectrum  of  government  will 
never  be  able  to  gauge  relative  needs  wAth  any  confidence  .  ,  .i 

Aside  from  this  "confusion  of  the  multitude"  in  federally-aided 
programs,  there  is  the  related  factor  of  the  absence  of  any  scheme 
of  national  piriorities  in  meeting  domestic  needs  which  would  en- 
able Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  to  place  "first  things 
first"  in  the  evaluation  of  proposed  urban  expenditures. 

Furthermore,  most  state  legislatures  —  including  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  —  lack  sufficient  professional  staff  of 
their  own  to  determine  reliably  the  need  and  projected  costs  of 
proposed  urban  programs,  including  model  cities.^  The  unsatis- 
factory experience  of  the  states  with  some  federally-aided  social 
programs,  such  as  Medicaid,  has  induced  a  cautious  attitude  in 
state  legislatures  relative  to  the  Model  Cities  Program,  pending  a 
further  definition  of  its  objectives,  scope  and  costs. 

Currently,  the  whole  structure  of  federal  aid  programs,  includ- 
ing Model  Cities,  is  undergoing  an  intensive  review  by  the  new 
Nixon  Administration  and  by  the  Congress.  Authorities  are  con- 
sidering the  possible  consolidation  of  the  450-plus  programs  into 
a  smaller  number  of  more  generalized  functionally-oriented  "block 
grant"  categories  of  assistance  which  afford  greater  flexibility  of 
administration  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

Uncertainty  as  to  Long-Term  Objectives  and  Costs  of  Model 
Cities  Program.  State  decisions  as  to  the  appropriate  extent  of 
state  involvement  in  the  Model  Cities  Program  must  take  into 
account  the  uncertainties  now  reported  in  federal  circles  as  to  the 
ultimate  objectives  and  costs  of  that  program  and  the  degree  of 
federal  financial  commitment  to  it.    On  this  score  an  Associated 


1  Massachusetts  Legislative  Research  C5ouncil,  Federal  Assistance  to  Cities  and 

Towns,  Senate,  No.  1260  of  1969,  86  pp;  lait  pp.  10-14. 

2  Massachusetts  Legislative  Research  Council,  Legislative  Committees  in  Massa- 
chitsetts  and  Other  Selected  States,  Senate,  No.  1032  of  1966,  107  pp.,  at  pp. 
39-46,  75-83. 
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Press  dispatch  of  March  30,  1969  stated  that — 

One  of  President  Nixon's  top  advisers,  pointing  to  a  five-year  cost 
projection  of  $27  billion,  is  urging  that  the  iModel  Cities  program  be 
abandoned,  sources  said  yesterday. 

The  sources  said  the  arguments  of  economist  Arthur  Burns  run 
counter  to  the  views  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  Mr.  Nixon's  urban  advisers. 
These  aides  want  President  Nixon  to  endorse  the  program,  launched  by 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Democratic  administration  to  attack  urban 
squalor  in  150  of  the  nation's  poorest  neighborhoods  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  special  presidential  assistant  Martin  Anderson,  also  an 
economist,  denied  that  Burns  was  proposing  thei  program  be 
abandoned. .  . . 

.  .  .  Unanswered  questions  besides  costs  include,  Anderson  said, 
"exactly  how  the  program  is  operated  in  the  cities,  what  kind  of  pro- 
grams are  being  proposed,  what  is  Model  Cities  trying  to  do  .  .  .  It's 
still  unclear  in  my  mind." 

A  subcommittee  headed  by  Secretary  of  Housing  George  Romney 
is  expected  to  recommend  to  the  .  .  .  (President's)  .  .  .Urban  Affairs 
soon  that  the  program  be  continued,  but  confined  to  the  150  cities 
already  participating  . .  . 

Model  Cities  costs  are  not  expected  to  rise  above  the  $1  billion  level 
until  fiscal  1971  when  all  150  cities  begin  reaching  the  action  phase. 

One  source  said  the  $27  billion  figure  was  supplied  by  Romney's  de- 
partment at  the  request  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  .  .  . 

"They  were  asked  to  guess,"  he  said.  He  called  the  figure  the  "highest 
possible  estimate"  of  the  programs  cost  and  said  that  it  was  based  on 
projections  of  the  five-year  plans  submitted  by  six  of  the  .  .  .  cities.  .  .  . 

Richard  Nathan,  assistant  Budget  Bureau  director  .  .  .  said  the  de- 
partments projection  was  "a  benchmark." 

"It  doesn't  represent  anything  like  the  commitments  to  programs 
or  projects,"  he  said.  "It  is  impossible,"  Naithan  said,  "to  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  program  until  the  program  itself  has  been  defined. 

One  source  said  at  least  $11  biUion  of  the  projected  $27  billion  would 
come  from  already  existing  programs  .  .  .  that  would  proceed  with 
or  without  iModel  Cities. 

Pressures  have  been  building  in  Congress  to  expand  the  program 
to  other  cities.  The  already-selected  cities  have  been  pushing  for  ad- 
ministration action  on  the  programs  atalled  siince  Nixon  took  office  .  .  .i 

While  holding  that  the  goals  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  are 
sound,  a  subcommittee  of  the  President's  Council  for  Urban  Af- 
fairs has  noted  several  "critical  deficiencies  in  its  administra- 
tion".  The  Council  criticized  federal  agencies  for  inadequate  liai- 


1  "Nixon  Aide  Reported  Questioning  Model  Cities,"  Boston  Globe,  March  30, 
1969,  p.  8. 
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son  with  the  state  governments  and  for  failing  to  respond  suffi- 
ciently to  local  proposals  reflecting  local  conditions,  and  observed 
further  that  — 

In  developing  their  proposals,  local  authorities  have  been  hindered 
by  uncertainty  as  to  the  amounts  of  funds  that  would  be  available 
(from  the  federal  departments  .  .  .i 

Clearly,  state  and  local  financial  involvement  in  the  Model  Cities 
Program  is  affected  by  state  and  local  concern  over  cost  aspects, 
and  state  and  local  confidence  in  federal  guarantees  of  continu- 
ing federal  financial  support  of  that  program.  This  aspect  is  of 
particular  interest  to  state  legislatures  conscious  of  growing  dis- 
content in  the  middle  income  population  over  increased  taxation, 
the  rising  costs  of  social  services,  and  urban  disorders. 

Constitutional  Limitations  on  State  Financial  Commitment.  To 
the  extent  that  federal  policies  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program  and  of  the  federal  financial  support  to  it  are  in 
a  state  of  flux,  state  authorities  are  reluctant  to  pledge  state  fi- 
nancial support  because  of  the  financial  limitations  under  which 
state  governments  must  function.  In  contrast  with  Congress  which 
can  utilize  deficit  financing,  far-ranging  federal  borrowing  and  a 
variety  of  controls  on  the  national  economy  to  serve  national  ob- 
jectives, state  legislatures  must  act  within  a  much  more  limited 
scope  of  authority  which  compels  them  to  be  conservative  in 
financing  their  urban  programs.  Given  this  consideration,  state 
legislatures  must  have  a  firm  federal  guarantee  of  assistance  as  a 
condition  of  any  major  state  commitment  in  the  urban  area.  If 
the  federal  government  sounds  an  "uncertain  trumpet,"  the  state 
response  is  bound  to  be  cool. 

In  all  but  nine  states  of  the  Union,^  the  Governor  is  required 
explicitly  or  implicitly  by  the  constitution,  or  by  tradition,  to  sub- 
mit a  "balanced"  state  budget  to  the  legislature.  Of  the  41  states 
with  ''balanced  budget"  practices,  27  have  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory provisions  to  the  effect  that  expenditures  may  not  exceed 


1  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  HUD  News,  "Secretary 
Romney's  Statement  on  Model  Cities,"  Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1969, 
4  pp.  mimeo. 

2  Ariz.,  Fla.,  Ind.  la..  Neb.,  N.Y.,  S.D.,  Vt.  and  Va. 
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state  revenues.!  As  a  rule,  local  governments  throughout  the 
nation  must  also  function  within  their  authorized  tax  revenues 
and  borrowing  powers. 

More  importantly,  state  and  local  governments  are  obliged  to 
observe  limitations  imposed  upon  their  indebtedness  by  state  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  provisions.  Of  the  50  states,  only  eight 
are  reported  to  be  free  of  substantial  restrictions  on  state  bor- 
rowing,2  while  a  ninth  state  (Ha.)  has  a  liberal  $60  million 
state  debt  limit.  Another  19  jurisdictions  either  lack  specific  con- 
stitutional borrowing  powers  or  function  under  very  low  debt 
ceiilings,  requiring  in  either  case  constituitional  amendments  to 
permit  borrowing.^  In  23  states,  including  some  of  the  fore- 
going, state  borrowing  may  be  authorized  by  the  legislature, 
subject  to  voter  referendum.^  At  least  five  states  require  ex- 
traordinary majority  votes  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  state 
bond  issues.^  Generally,  the  50  states  regulate  very  tightly  the 
borrowings  by  their  local  governments,  as  to  amounts,  purposes, 
approval  by  extraordinary  majority  votes  of  the  local  legislative 
body,  and  voter  referenda. 

Efforts  to  remove  or  liberalize  constitutional  and  statutory  lim- 
its on  state  and  local  government  indebtedness,  whether  to  bene- 
fit the  Model  Cities  Program  or  other  causes,  face  stiff  opposition 
from  the  middle  income  electorate  and  property  taxpayers. 

By-Passing  of  State  Governments.  Some  state  authorities  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  extent  to  which  they  believe  that  state 
governments  have  been  bypassed  in  model  cities  matters  by  federal 
and  local  officialdom.  They  complain  that  the  Federal  Model  Cit- 
ies Law  affords  no  defined  role  to  the  states,  and  that  all  model 


1  Tax  'Foundation,  Inc.,  State  Expenditure  Controls  —  An  Evaluation,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1965,  80  pp.,  at  p.  27.  All  27  state  are  not  indicated,  but  include: 
Ala.,  Colo.,  Ga.,  Ha.,  Ida.,  111.,  Miss.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.J.,  Okla.,  Utah  and 
W.  Va. 

2  Conn.,  Del.,  Md.,  Mass.,  Miss.,  N.  H.,  Tenn.  land  Vt. 

3  Ala.,  Ariz.,  Colo.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Ida.,  Ind.,  La.,  Me.,  Nebr.,  Nev.,  iN.D,,  Ohio, 
Ore.,  S.D.,  Tex.,  Utah,  W.  Va.  and  Wise. 

4  Alas.,  Ark.,  Calif.,  Ida.,  111.,  la.,  Kans.,  Ky.,  Me.,  OVEich.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  N.J.,  N.M., 
N.Y.,  N.C,  Okla.,  Pa.,  R.I.,  S.C.,  Va.,  WaSh.  and  Wyo. 

5  Ala.,  Del.,  Ha.,  Mass.  and  Minn.  (2/3  majorities,  except  in  Del.  where  a  % 
majority  is  required). 
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cities  priorities  are  determined  by  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
state  authorities  express  discontent  with  the  "target  concept"  of 
the  Model  Cities  Program  especially  when  the  selection  of  "target 
areas"  is  made  with  little  reference  to  the  state  government's 
viewpoint,  obligations  and  interests. 

Of  particular  moment  to  state  legislatures  is  the  possibility  that 
they  will  be  called  upon  in  the  near  future  to  underwrite  model 
cities  arrangements  entered  into  by  federal  and  local  officials  with- 
out prior  consultation  with  the  state.  The  states  would  face  dif- 
ficulties if  overly-enthusiastic  local  model  cities  officials  venture 
beyond  the  model  cities  objective  of  experimentation  with  innova- 
tions and  new  ideas  on  a  "demonstration"  basis.  State  authorities 
are  uncertain  as  to  what  the  state  government  is  expected  to  do, 
once  these  model  cities  have  "demonstrated"  whatever  it  is  that 
they  are  supposed  to  demonstrate.  A  few  state  officials  go  further 
to  note  that,  as  one  Congress  cannot  bind  another,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  future  retrenching  Congresses  will  not  reduce  fed- 
eral participation  in  the  program  for  "economy"  or  political  reas- 
ons, thus  leaving  the  state  "holding  the  bag"  in  the  face  of  the 
aroused  expectations  of  the  urban  poor. 

In  response,  federal  officials  point  out  that  state  legislatures 
have  power  to  control  model  cities  within  their  respective  states 
by  means  of  general  laws  establishing  (a)  appropriate  procedures 
and  criteria  for  state  review  and  approval  of  local  applications  for 
federal  grants,  and  (b)  standards  of  model  city  organization,  ad- 
ministration and  financing.  In  addition,  the  state  legislatures  have 
ample  means  of  preventing  unwanted  escalations  of  model  cities 
spending,  through  such  standards  and  through  limitations  on  state 
appropriations  for  model  cities  grants.  Federal  authorities  favor 
a  significant  role  for  state  government  in  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. On  this  score,  HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  has  observed 
that— 

...  we  are  actively  working  to  increase  the  role  of  the  States  in  the 
Model  Cities  iProgram.  Our  model  oitiies  Staff  ihas  Ibeen  instructed  to 
encourage  city  staff  to  develop  early,  close  relationships  with  those  state 
agencies  whose  knowledge  or  resources  can  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  local  programs.  One  method  we  have  brought  into  active  use 
is  the  funding,  through  our  701  program,  of  improved  staff  capability 
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in  the  Governor's  oflSce.  We  have  other  proposals  under  active  study  at 
this  time,  both  within  our  own  staff,  and  in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference.1 

Competition  for  Federal  and  State  Financial  Assistance.  State 
involvement  in  the  Model  Cities  Program  may  be  impaired  in  some 
instances  by  old-fashioned  political  "log  rolling"  considerations 
as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  contemplated  state  aid  funds 
among  communities  with  model  cities  undertakings.  Thus,  the 
Colorado  Legislative  Council  noted  that  "politically  there  is  not 
enough  power  to  provide  .  .  .  (staite)  .  .  .  money  for  Denver  without 
also  sending  some  to  other  cities  in  the  state.  "^  Furthermore, 
state  authorities  may  be  most  reluctant  to  intercede  in  a  bitter 
local  controversy  over  the  portion  of  a  city  to  be  designated  as  a 
"model  city"  neighborhood. 

State  Model  Cities  Programs 

Currently,  the  great  majority  of  states  make  no  statutory  pro- 
vision for  a  distinctive  state  model  cities  program  which  fur- 
nishes state  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  local  model  cities 
agencies.  Evidently,  local  model  cities  agencies  in  these  states 
must  deal  incMviduaJly  with  the  various  state  departments  adminis- 
tering state  aspects  of  specific  categorical  federal  and  state  aid 
programs,  such  as  those  for  highways,  planning,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  education,  welfare,  public  health,  water  supply,  sewerage 
and  waste  disposal.  The  local  share  of  costs  may  or  may  not  be 
subsidized  by  the  state  under  these  categories,  depending  upon  the 
particular  state. 

In  a  small  minority  of  at  least  four  states,  however,  the  state 
legislature  has  authorized  distinctive  programs  of  state  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  model  cities  agenoies  (Ha.,  N.J., 
N.Y.  and  Pa.).  A  fifth  state,  Arkansas,  made  $15,000  available 
by  executive  action  from  the  Governor's  contingency  fund  to  a 
single  model  city  for  planning  purposes;  but  the  Legislature  sub- 
sequently declined  to  make  specific  appropriations  for  this  pur- 


1  Letter  from  Hon.  George  Romney,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  the  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislative  Research 
Bureau,  May  9,  1969. 

2  Reply  to  Massachusetts  Legislative  Reseaarch  Bureau  questionnaire,  May  23, 
1969. 
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pose  for  the  benefit  of  other  model  cities,  with  the  result  that 
all  such  state  financial  help  terminated.  And  in  two  other  states 
the  feasibility  of  a  state  model  cities  assistance  program  is  re- 
portedly under  study  (111.  and  Wise). 

Hawaii.  To  stimulate  the  rehabilitation  of  depressed  sections  of 
the  metropolitan  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  the  Hawaiian  Leg- 
islature enacted  a  "Progressive  Neighborhoods  Law"  in  1967  which 
authorizes  wholly  at  state  expense  (a)  a  model  school  in  a  major 
blighted  neighborhood,  (b)  a  comprehensive  child  health  services 
program,  (c)  a  resident  physician  service,  (d)  a  detached  social 
worker  program  and  (e)  a  system  of  community  improvement 
grants  to  self-help  groups  for  housing  and  other  capital  improve- 
ments^  These  activitiies,  administered  directly  by  state  depart- 
ments, are  intended  to  support  the  model  city  program  in  Hono- 
lulu and  its  suburbs.  In  addition,  the  1968  Legislature  has  also 
furnished  Honolulu  with  a  $150,000  state  grant,  on  a  local  match- 
ing basis,  toward  the  local  share  of  model  city  planning  costs. 

New  Jersey.  This  state  has  enacted  no  detailed  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  state  model  cities  program,  ordaining  specific  formulae 
for  the  distribution  of  state  grants  to  model  cities,  or  prescribing 
standards  of  model  cities  operations.  However,  the  Nev.'  Jersey 
Legislature,  by  means  of  a  line  item  in  the  annual  state  budget 
act,  has  provided  its  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  with 
appropriations  of  $300,000  in  fiscal  1968,  $610,000  in  fiscal  1969 
and  $2  million  in  fiscal  1970  for  state  financial  assistance  to  model 
cities. 

The  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  now  awards  state 
grants  to  model  cities  agencies  for  state-approved  (1)  salaries  of 
model  cities  staffs,  (2)  planning  projects,  and  (3)  selected  proj- 
ects and  activities.  The  Department  requires  local  matching  of 
such  state  grants,  but  not  on  a  uniform  basis.  Each  model  city 
application  for  state  aid  is  reviewed  by  the  Department,  and  a  stajte 
grant  is  negotiated  with  the  locality  on  the  basis  of  (1)  state 
approval  of  the  model  city  planning  project  or  Section  105  demon- 
stration program,  (2)  financial  ability  of  the  locality  to  meet  mod- 
el cities  costs,   and    (3)    the  totality  of  those  costs.    Thus,   the 


1  Ha.  Rev.  Stats.,  c.  361  (added  by  Laws  of  1967,  c.  299). 
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New  Jersey  Legislature  has  left  the  basis  of  model  cities  grants 
wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  subject  to  the 
limits  of  the  above-cited  annual  sttaite  appropriation,  which  repre- 
sents the  Legislature's  idea  of  what  the  state  can  afford  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  Model  Cities  Program  authorized  by  Congress. 

Through  early  1969,  state  grants  had  been  awarded  to  13  model 
cities  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Community  Services. 

New  York.  A  program  of  state  technical  and  financial  assistance 
is  provided  to  model  cities  in  New  York  by  the  State  Office  of 
Planning  Coordination  under  the  terms  of  the  New  York  Execu- 
tive Law  as  Eimended  by  that  state's  Legislature  in  1968  and 
1969.1  That  office  is  directed  by  this  statute — 

To  en<x)xiragie,  faciiUitaite  and  coondinate  the  development  planning 
activities  of  the  state  agencies,  including  such  activities  connected  with 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs  carried  out  under  au- 
thority of  .  .  .  law  .  .  .  and  to  coordinate  such  activities  with  activities 
of  municipalities,  the  federal  government  and  governments  in  other 
states  . .  .2 

Within  the  limits  of  available  state  appropriations  therefor,  the 
State  Office  of  Planning  Coordination  is  authorized  to  make  state 
grants  to  municipalities  covering  50%  of  the  costs  to  municipal- 
ities of  preparing  applications  to  the  federal  government  for  fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  planning  of  model  cities  programs  under 
Section  104  of  the  Federal  Model  Cities  Law.  In  the  instance  of 
municipalities  which  have  contracted  with  HUD  for  Section  104 
federal  planning  grants,  the  State  Office  of  Planning  Coordination 
may  make  state  grants,  within  available  appropriations,  to  such 
localities  to  cover  50%  of  the  net  local  cost  of  undertaking  and 
completing  this  planning,  exclusive  of  federal  aid;  however,  the 
state  contribution  may  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  federal  grant 
to  the  community.  In  addition,  the  State  Office  of  Planning  Co- 
ordination may  make  interest-free  loans  to  comimunities  which 
have  applications  pending  before  HUD  for  Section  104  model  cities 
planning  grants,  but  for  which  federal  funds  are  not  then  avail- 


1  N.y.  Executive  Law,  Art.  19-iK,  ss.  545-549,  as  amended  by:  Laws  of  1967, 
c.  773;  Laws  of  1968,  oc.  420,  509  and  829;  and  Laws  of  1969,  c.  457. 

2  N.Y.  Executive  Law,  Art.  19-K,  s.  548  (2). 
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able;  however,  that  state  loan  to  any  such  locality  may  not  ex- 
ceed 90%  of  the  "reasonably  anticipated  costs  of  undertaking  and 
completing  such  planning".^ 

However,  New  York  does  not  provide  state  financial  support  to 
the  implementation  of  model  cities  programs  under  Section  105 
of  the  Federal  Model  Cities  Law,  other  than  through  continued, 
substantial,  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  such  as  those  relat- 
ing to  housing,  education  and  rat  control. 

At  the  time  of  writing  of  this  report,  information  had  not  been 
received  as  to  the  total  funds  made  available  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  the  planning  of  model  cities  in  1968-69. 

Pennsylvania.  Like  New  Jersey,  Pem^ylvania  has  no  spedific 
state  model  cities  law,  but  assists  local  model  cities  via  the 
state  appropriation  act  route.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs  utilizes  a  portion  of  its  annual  ap- 
propriation for  ass'istcUice  to  housing  and  urban  renewal  to  pro- 
vide a  state  subsidy  toward  the  local  share  of  model  cities  plan- 
ning costs.  As  in  New  Jersey,  the  amount  granted  to  each  locality 
varies,  on  the  basis  of  negotiations  with  local  officials.  Commonly, 
50%  of  the  local  share  is  underwritten  by  the  state,  with  some 
communities  receiving  a  100%  state  grant.  More  prescise  informa- 
tion on  these  state  aid  arrangements  had  not  been  received  at  the 
time  of  preparation  of  this  study. 

Model  Cities  Developments  in  Massachusetts 

State  Legislation  re  Model  Cities 

Except  for  a  few  statutes  making  brief  reference  to  model  cities 
agencies,^  the  General  Court  has  not  enacted  any  law  establish- 
ing a  distinct  state  program  relative  to  model  cities.  Instead,  local 
activity  in  respect  to  the  planning  and  execution  of  model  city 
programs  has  proceeded  under  authority  of  general  statutory  pro- 


1  N.Y.  Executive  Law,  Art.  19-K,  s.  548  (15). 

2  Acts  of  1968:  c.  153,  requirdng  model  city  agencies  to  notify  local  Mstoriced 
commissions  of  their  public  hearings;  c.  603,  exempting  certain  positions  on 
model  city  agency  staffs  from  the  Civil  Service  Law;  c.  T61,  establishing  the 
State  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  and  giving  it  certain  duties  with 
respect  to  model  cities. 
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visions  relative  to  public  housing,  rental  assistance,  land  assembly 
and  redevelopment,  housing  relocation  and  reheibiliitation,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  redevelopment,  and  urban  renewal  (G.L.  c. 
121,  ss.  26J-26MMM;  G.L.  c.  121A).  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
coordinate  local  and  state  action  under  these  statutes  with  activ- 
ity under  other  state-aided  programs  such  as  those  pertaining  to 
the  construction  and  operation  of  schools,  public  health,  highways, 
and  the  like.  Of  particular  significance  are  the  three  areas  of 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  school  aid,  noted  below. 

Housing.  As  previously  indicated,  the  Commonwealth  guarantees 
the  debt  incurred  by  local  housing  authorities  and  redevelopment 
authorities  for  the  acquisition,  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
dwelMng  imits  to  be  let  at  low  rentals  to  low-income  veterans,  eld- 
erly persons,  disabled  persons  and  others,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs.  Further,  the 
Commonwealth  provides  (a)  an  "annual  contribution"  not  exceed- 
ing 2.5%  of  the  state-approved  project  cost  and  (b)  an  "additional 
annual  contribution"  not  exceeding  1.5%  of  the  state-approved 
project  completion  cost,  to  be  used  for  the  retirement  of  that 
authority  debt.  Finally,  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
is  empowered  to  make  grants  to  housing  authorities  for  the  leas- 
ing of  housing  for  low  and  modest  income  families  qualifying 
under  the  federally-aided  "rental  assistance"  or  "rent  supplement" 
program.  Detailed  statutory  standards  and  limitations  control  all 
these  state  aid  arrangements  as  well  as  local  activity  in  respect 
to  project  aspects  not  subsidized  by  the  state  or  federal  govern- 
ments (G.L.  c.  121,  ss.  26NN,  26RR,  26W,  26JJJ  and  26KKK). 

The  current  maximum  authorized  state  financial  commitments 
to  these  housing  programs  —  including  allocated  and  unallocated 
funds  —  are  summarized  in  the  following  Table  6.  That  table 
excludes  the  $300,000  state  advance  to  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Finance  Agency  in  1968  for  federally-insured  mortgage  loans  in 
aid  of  multi-dwelling  housing  for  low-income  families;  this  sum 
must  be  repaid  to  the  state  within  16  years  following  its  receipt 
by  the  agency  (Acts  of  1968,  c.  709). 
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Table  6.  Maximum  Authorized  State  Financial  Commitment  in  Aid  of  Hoiising 
Programs  of  Local  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authorities  in  1969 

fin  Millions) 

Additional 
Aggregate  Debt      Annual  AnnuM 

Housing  Program,  (G.L.  c.  121)  Guarantee      Contribution  Contribution 

Low  Rental,  General  (s.  20NN) 
Low  Rental,  Elderly  (s.  26W) 
Rehabilitation   (s.  26  J  J  J) 
Relocation    (s.  26RR) 
Rental  Assistance  (s.  26KKK) 


$225.00 

$  5.62 

$1.80 

210.00 

5.25 

3.15 

20.00 

— 

— 

25.00 

— 

— 

— 

1.001 

— 

$480.00 

$11.87 

$4.95 

1  Of  this  sum,  no  more  than  the  following  amounts  may  be  allocated  to  any 
one  municipality:  (a)  municipalities  of  over  500,000  inhabitants,  50%;  (b) 
municipalities  of  100,000  to  500,000  inhabitants,  20%;  (c)  smaller  municipal- 
ities, 10%  (Acts  of  1966,  c.  707). 


Urban  Redevelopment  and  Renewal.  State  financial  assistance  to 
urban  renewal,  excluding  housing  aspects  thereof,  consists  of 
grants-in-aid  for  projects,  undertaken  by  local  redevelopment  au- 
thorities, which  have  been  approved  as  to  their  financial  and 
technical  aspects  by  the  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
Two  basic  state  assistance  programs  are  in  effect  on  this  score. 

The  first  program  furnishes  state  financial  assistance  to  local- 
ities in  respect  to  their  urban  redevelopment  and  ur'ban  renewal 
projects  which  have  been  approved  by  HUD  for  federal  capital 
grants  under  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.A.,  s.  1450  et  seq.).  The  State  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  is  empowered  to  award  a  state  grant  not  exceeding  50%  of 
the  local  contribution  required  of  the  municipality  by  the  federal 
government  in  respect  to  that  capital  grant,  or  more  than  16-2/3 
of  the  net  project  cost  when  the  municipality  pays  for  adminis- 
trative, planning  and  legal  expenses  as  part  of  the  gross  project 
cost.  The  total  amount  of  state  grants  payable  under  this  assist- 
ance program  is  $40  million,  not  to  exceed  $2  million  in  any 
one  year  (G.L.  c.  121,  ss.  26DDD-26FFF) . 

The  second  state  aid  program  relates  to  local  urban  redevelop- 
ment and  urban  renewal  projects  —  including  residential,  com- 
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mercial  and  industrial  projects  —  which  are  ineligible  for  federal 
financial  assistance.  The  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
is  authorized  to  make  advances  to  local  redevelopment  authorities 
equal  to  75%  of  the  state  approved  costs  incurred  by  those  agencies 
for  surveys,  plans  and  admiinistraitive  work  in  preparation  of  such 
projects;  these  advances  are  repayable  to  the  state  from  the  sub- 
sequent state  grant  for  the  project  as  finally  approved  for  execu- 
tion. The  latter  state  grant  may  not  exceed  50%  of  the  net  cost 
of  the  project.  The  aggregate  of  staite  funds  payable  under  this 
program,  including  the  foregoing  advances,  has  been  limited  by 
statute  to  $20  million,  not  to  exceed  $1  million  (including  $200,000 
only  for  advances)  in  any  one  year  (G.L.  c.  121,  ss.  26GGG- 
26HHH). 

State  Assistance  to  the  Public  Schools.  Of  rtjhe  many  sttate  pro- 
grams which  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  local 
public  schools,  two  have  special  significance  for  model  cities,  name- 
ly: (1)  the  School  Building  Assistance  Program  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  School  Building  Assistance  in  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  (2)  the  Racial  Balance  Program. 

The  School  Building  Assistance  Act  authorizes  state  grants  to 
localities  on  a  "sliding  scale"  basis  to  defray  local  costs  for  the 
construction  of  staite  approved  school  buiiidings  and  school  build- 
ing additions.  The  grant  to  any  municipality,  county  or  regional 
school  district  for  such  a  project  is  governed  by  the  result  of 
(a)  a  specified  portion  of  the  approved  project  cost  multiplied 
by  (b)  the  state  equalized  property  valuation  per  pupil  in  net 
average  school  membership  for  the  entire  state  divided  by  (c) 
the  state  equalized  property  valuation  per  pupil  in  net  average 
school  membership  for  the  assisted  school  jurisdiction.  These 
grants  vary  from  a  minimum  of  40%  to  a  maximum  of  50%  in  the 
instance  of  individual  municipalities  and  counties,  while  40%  to 
65%  range  prevails  for  regional  school  districts  (Acts  of  1948,  c. 
645,  as  amended). 

If  the  State  Department  of  Education  determines  that  a  state- 
approved  school  construction  or  school  building  enlargement  proj- 
ect is  to  be  undertaken  to  reduce  racial  imbalance  in  a  municipal  or 
regional  school  system,  the  state  grant  is  automatically  increased 
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to  65%  of  the  project  cost  (G.L.  c.  15,  s.  II).  A  "racially  imbal- 
anced"  school  is  defined  as  one  in  which  the  non-white  students 
comprise  more  than  50%  of  that  school's  student  body  (G.L.  c. 
71,  s.  37D). 

A  1968  amendment  to  the  School  Building  Assistance  Act  stipu- 
lates that  the  maximum  school  building  assistance  grant  shall  be 
available  to  communities  designated  as  areas  of  substantial  or 
persistent  unemployment,  or  as  depressed  ("Group  D,  E  or  F") 
localities,  in  the  periodic  publication  Area  Trends  in  Employment 
and  Unemployment  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  (Acts  of  1968,  c.  707). 

A  total  of  $33  million  has  been  appropriated  by  the  General 
Court  for  all  categories  of  school  building  assistance  grants  to 
localities  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1970  (Acts  of 
1969,  c.  452). 

Financial  assistance  is  also  available  to  localities  in  connection 
with  other  programs  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
the  elimination  of  racial  imbalance  in  the  local  schools  (G.L.  c. 
71,  ss.  37C-37D;  c.  76,  ss.  12A-12B).  The  1969  General  Court  has 
appropriated  a  total  of  $1  million  for  state  grants-in-aid  to  localities 
participating  in  the  "METCO"  program  for  the  reduction  of  inner 
city  school  racial  imbalance,  through  the  enrollment  of  inner  city 
disadvantaged  children  in  suburban  schools  during  the  1970  fiscal 
year.  In  addition,  another  $100,000  was  provided  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  dui'ing  that  year  for  administirative  costs 
in  respect  to  the  elimination  of  racial  imbalance;  this  appropria- 
tion permits  the  employment  of  staff  to  give  technical  advice  to 
local  school  systems  having  racial  imbalance  difficulties. 

By  statute,  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  empowered  to 
establish  no  more  than  three  "experimental  school  projects"  for 
the  development  of  educational  innovations.  Plans  for  such  proj- 
ects must  be  prepared  by  the  Educational  Development  Commis- 
sion, whose  21  members  are  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Such  plans  must  be  submitted  to  the  latter  Board 
which  may  approve  them  with  or  Without  modifications,  or  may 
reject  them.  Each  plan  must  be  supported  by  detailed  informa- 
tion and  data  covering  various  aspects  specified  in  the  relevant 
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statute,  including,  among  others,  financing  arrangements  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  communities  to  be  served  by  the  experimental 
school  (G.L.  c.  15,  s.  IG;  Acts  of  1967,  c.  808). 

Currently,  one  such  experimental  school  project  is  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  planning,  aided  by  a  $390,000  Ford  Foundation 
grant.  This  project,  for  the  metropolitan  Boston  area,  is  being 
planned  by  a  non-profit  corporation —  the  Committee  for  Com- 
munity Educational  Development,  Inc.  —  jointly  with  the  Educa- 
tional Development  Commission.  The  project  envisages  an  initial 
enrollment  of  between  250  to  500  prim.ary  grade  children  (includ- 
ing children  of  the  Boston  Model  City  area)  who  will  attend 
classes  in  several  leased  facilities  located  at  strategic  points  in  the 
Boston  area.  Ultimately,  the  plan  will  call  for  the  expansion  of 
this  student  body  to  2,000  youngsters  in  kindergarten  through 
high  school  grades,  and  their  housing  in  a  newly-constructed 
school  plant.  The  General  Court  has  appropriated  $500,000  to  as- 
sist the  opeiration  of  this  one  experimental  school  during  the  1970 
fiscal  year.  The  department  contemplates  two  other  such  schools 
elsewhere  in  the  commonwealth,  upon  approximately  the  same 
basis. 

The  Boston  Model  City  Administration  is  cooperating  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Committee  for  Commun- 
ity Educational  Development,  Inc.  in  the  above  experimental  school 
effort. 

Massachusetts  Model  Cities  in  1969 

General  Aspects.  As  of  May  14,  1969,  model  city  agencies  existed 
in  the  nine  Massachusetts  cities  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River, 
Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield  and  Worcester. 
Of  these  model  city  agencies,  four  were  among  the  "first  round" 
of  63  model  cities  confirmed  by  HUD  in  November  of  1967  for 
federal  financial  assistance  for  the  planning  of  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  under  Section  104  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Lowell  and  Springfield).  The  remaining  five  Massachu- 
setts model  cities  received  HUD  approval  for  such  Section  104 
planning  grants  in  the  middle  and  later  part  of  1968  and  early 
1969. 
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Section  104  planning  grants  are  made  by  HUD  in  response  to  an 
application  by  the  municipality,  approved  by  the  governing  body 
thereof.  The  application  must  reflect  the  participation  of  model 
city  neighborhood  residents  in  its  preparation,  indicate  the  local 
administrative  organization  for  the  execution  of  the  planning  study, 
set  forth  the  neighborhood  needs  to  be  analyzed,  provide  for  the 
participation  of  neighborhood  residents  and  interested  agencies 
in  the  planning  process,  present  study  cost  data  and  designate 
the  date  (not  more  than  12  months  for  the  beginning  of  the 
study)  on  which  a  plan  for  a  "comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program"  will  be  proposed. 

Through  May  14,  1969,  only  three  of  the  nine  Massachusetts 
cities  —  Boston,  Cambridge  and  New  Bedford  —  had  advanced 
to  the  point  of  submitting  an  application  to  HUD  for  federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  implementation  of  a  "comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program"  under  Section  105  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  Such 
federal  aid  depends  upon  HUD  approval  of  the  model  city  plan 
developed  by  the  model  city  agency  in  the  course  of  its  Section 
104  planning  study  and  approved  by  the  city  council  (with 
mayoral  concurrence  where  required  by  the  city  charter) .  In  com- 
pliance with  federal  requirements,  an  application  for  Section  105 
assistance  must  detail  a  five-year  plan  for  the  implementation  of 
the  respective  model  city  program,  divided  into  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  year  phases.  These  stages  are  subject  to  review 
and  modification  as  the  program  moves  along,  based  on  continu- 
ing planning  and  evaluation.  The  Boston  application  was  given 
final  approval  by  HUD  in  July  1969.  HUD  action  on  the  Cam- 
bridge and  New  Bedford  model  city  applications  is  currently 
pending. 

The  varying  administrative  characteristics  of  the  nine  Massa- 
chusetts model  cities  agencies,  and  the  status  of  their  activities, 
are  summarized  below.  As  used  in  the  following  text,  the  terms 
"Section  104"  and  "Section  105"  refer  to  those  restrictive  provi- 
sions of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966.  The  "city  contribution"  mentioned  below  consists 
of  direct  city  appropriations  for  model  city  purposes,  plus  the 
value  of  other  services  furnished  by  the  dity  but  charged  to  the 
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budgets  of  departments  other  than  the  model  city  agency.  Infor- 
mation for  some  model  cities  is  incomplete,  because  their  model 
cities  agencies  were  organized  only  recently  and  hence  experienc- 
ed difficulties  in  answering  certain  inquiries  of  the  Research 
Bureau. 

Boston.  The  Boston  Model  City  Administration  was  created  by 
action  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  in  April  1967,  following 
studies  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  Action  for 
Boston  Commimity  Development,  Inc.  The  Model  City  Administra- 
tion serves  within  the  Mayor's  Office,  and  is  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor named  by  the  Mayor.  Associated  with  that  agency  is  a  Model 
Neighborhood  Board  which  consists  of  18  members  elected  by 
residents  of  the  model  city,  three  being  elected  from  each  of  the 
Six  areas  into  which  that  "dty"  is  divided.  The  board  has  advisory 
powers  with  respect  to  plans  and  programs  of  the  Model  City  Ad- 
ministration, may  recommend  the  prior<ities  to  be  assigned  to 
model  city  needs  and  conducts  studies.  It  utilizes  a  variety  of 
committees  composed  of  model  city  residents  in  its  work. 

Among  the  63  "first  round"  municipalities  to  receive  a  Section 
104  planning  grant  in  November  of  1967,  Boston  was  awarded 
$240,813  in  federal  aid,  which  it  supplemented  with  a  city  con- 
tribution of  $48,163  and  with  $16,365  from  other  sources.  Subse- 
quently, in  October  1968,  the  Model  City  Administration  submit- 
ted to  the  Boston  City  Council  its  proposed  plan  for  a  five-year 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program,  to  be  aided  by  federal 
grants  under  Section  105,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a  "model  city" 
neighborhood  occupying  about  2,000  acres  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Dor- 
chester and  Roxbury. 

This  neighborhood  suffers  from  extensive  social  and  physical 
deterioration,  with  a  critical  range  of  acute  housing,  health,  edu- 
cational and  unemployment  problems.  Its  population  of  62,500 
(10%  of  the  Boston  inhabitants)  is  about  57%  Negro  and  accounts 
for  over  18%  of  the  Boston  public  welfare  case  load.  Half  of  its 
income-earners  receive  less  than  $6,000  annually.  Of  27  school 
buildings  in  the  area,  18  are  over  50  years  old;  and  local  dis- 
satisfaction with  school  organization  and  programs  is  widespread. 
Crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  rates  are  high.  Public  facilities  and 
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services,  including  recreation,  are  deemed  inadequate,  and  there 
are  severe  problems  in  police-community  relations. 

In  November  1968  the  City  Council  approved  the  proposed 
plan,  after  making  a  number  of  amendments  including  (1)  de- 
letion of  a  "negative  income  tax"  experiment,  (2)  a  substantial 
revision  of  police-community  relations  features,  (3)  elimination 
of  local  control  over  school  aspects  of  the  plan,  and  (4)  drastic 
revision  of  features  relating  to  the  employment  of  model  city 
residents  on  model  city  construction  projects.  Major  goals  of  the 
amended  proposal  are  reflected  in  the  following  seven  topical  areas: 

(1)  Education.  Objectives  in  this  field  seek  improvement  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  programs  and  facilities,  including  estab- 
lishment of  the  experimental  pilot  school  project  referred  to  earlier; 
expansion  of  adult  education  services;  and  establishment  of  an  urban 
college. 

(2)  Housing.  The  rehabilitation  of  over  12,000  existing  substandard 
housing  units,  and  the  addition  of  over  3,000  new  housing  units,  is 
sought  for  middle  and  lower  income  families  in  a  program  stressing 
home-ownership  by  such  families,  and  by  housing  cooperatives. 

(3)  Economic  Development.  Prime  goals  in  this  field  include  for- 
mation of  a  community  development  corporation,  controlled  by  the 
model  neigliborhood,  to  develop  an  adequate  business  base  within  that 
neighborhood  by  means  of  "seed  money"  advances,  loans,  technical 
assistance,  and  concentrated  training  programs  for  the  unemployed 
and  under-employed  to  qualify  them  for  better  jobs. 

(4)  Health.  The  Model  City  Program  calls  for  at  least  six  24-hour 
family  health  care  centers,  the  establishment  of  child  day  care  serv- 
ices to  aid  working  mothers,  the  development  of  improved  health  in- 
formation services  and  progreims,  a  plan  for  the  eradication  of  drug 
addiction,  and  programs  for  the  elderly. 

(5)  Welfare  and  Youth  Services.  Main  emphasis  under  this  heading 
■is  placed  on  the  development  of  lan  effective  referral  system  to  guide 
persons  in  need  of  help  to  the  proper  authorities,  A  further  study  of 
the  iwssibaities  of  a  "negative  income  tax"  will  be  undertaken.  And 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  neighborhood  youth 
council,  a  youth  resources  center,  and  a  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  youthful  offenders. 

(6)  Public  Facilities  and  Services.  This  aspect  of  the  Model  City  Pro- 
gram seeks  development  of  a  capital  improvement  program  for  the 
model  neighbonhood,  the  up-grading  of  parks  and  other  recreational 
facilities.  It  further  stresses  over-all  improvement  of  the  volume  and 
quality  of  all  governmental  services  to  the  model  neighborhood  popu- 
lation. This  effort  involves  a  community  survey  of  model  neighbor- 
hood needs  in  all  categories. 
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The  projected  cost  of  financing  this  program  during  its  first 
year  is  estimated  at  $18.5  million,  of  which  $7.7  million  rep- 
resent Section  105  and  related  HUD  model  city  grants;  $6.7  mil- 
lion consiist  of  grants  by  HUD  land  other  federal  agencies  for 
projects  dovetailed  with  the  Model  City  Program;  and  about  $4.1 
million  are  to  come  from  various  nonfederal  sources.  To  carry 
out  this  program,  the  Boston  Model  City  Administration  expects 
to  expand  its  present  staff  of  32  employees  to  about  150  within 
the  next  few  years. 

HUD  gave  its  initial  approval  to  Boston's  application  for  the 
foregoing  Section  105  grants  on  January  17,  1969,  with  final 
HUD  approval  following  late  in  July  1969. 

Cambridge.  By  unanimous  vote  on  December  16,  1968,  the  Cam- 
bridge City  Council  approved  an  application  to  HUD  for  federal 
financial  assistance  to  a  "comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram" in  a  268-acre  model  city  area  of  about  15,000  inhabitants 
located  in  East  Cambridge  near  the  Massacusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.   HUD  action  on  that  application  is  still  pending. 

The  Cambridge  model  city  area  embraces  a  low-income  working 
class  neighborhood  suffering  from  blight,  inadequate  low  and  mod- 
est income  housing,  deficient  health  services,  overcrowded  and  an- 
tiquated public  schools,  unemployment,  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency problems,  air  pollution,  a  shortage  of  recreational  facil- 
ities, and  deficient  municipal  services.  To  correct  these  condi- 
tions, the  Cambridge  model  city  application  proposes  a  five-year 
federal,  state,  city  and  private  funds.  Toward  this  program,  HUD 
has  segregated  a  supplementary  "seed  money"  grant  of  $870,000, 
to  be  matched  by  a  $190,000  city  appropriation  (the  20%  local 
share) ,  if  the  foregoing  application  receives  HUD  approval. 

The  above  application  results  from  a  federally-aided  one-year 
model  city  planning  project  approved  by  HUD  in  November  1967 
under  Section  104,  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Cambridge  City  Demonstration  Agency  (CDA)  at  a  total  cost  of 
$261,813  including  a  federal  grant  of  $194,150  plus  city  matching 
funds  (20%)  of  $67,663.  The  CDA,  established  by  city  ordinance 
in  May  1968  (Gen.  Ord.  c.  39),  is  unique  in  the  degree  of  control 
it  affords  model  city  residents  over  the  planning  and  execution 
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of  the  Cambridge  model  city  scheme.  The  CDA  governing  board 
of  24  members  includes  (a)  16  persons  who  are  residents  of  the 
model  city  area  elected  for  two-year  terms  by  their  fellow-resi- 
dents, and  (b)  eight  appointed  "non-resident"  or  ex  officiis  mem- 
bers, including  a  member  of  the  City  Council  named  by  its  pre- 
siding officer  and  seven  representatives  of  municipal  administra- 
tive agencies.  The  ordinance  creating  the  CDA  was  proposed  to 
the  City  Council  by  a  neighborhood  committee,  backed  by  a  fav- 
orable neighborhood  referendum  vote.  That  ordinance  requires 
the  CDA  to  submit  its  "final  plans"  to  referendum  in  the  model 
city  area;  a  favorable  vote  thereon  is  a  prerequisite  for  City 
Council  consideration.  The  pending  application  to  HUD  was  en- 
dorsed by  94.9%  of  the  model  city  residents  voting  in  such  a 
referendum  early  in  December  1968. 

The  CDA  serves  under  the  City  Manager,  pursuant  to  the  Cam- 
bridge City  Charter,  and  has  a  small  staff  of  seven  employees, 
employed  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Manager  or  of  his  As- 
sistant for  Community  Development.  The  CDA  utilizes  the  servic- 
es of  personnel  of  other  city  departments,  and  relies  extensively 
on  the  use  of  committees  of  model  city  residents. 

Fall  River.  Still  in  its  early  organizing  stage,  the  Fall  River 
Model  Cities  Agency  was  created  as  a  unit  within  the  Mayor's 
office  by  executive  order.  When  the  organization  of  the  agency 
is  completed,  it  will  include  a  Model  Cities  Board  of  a  size  as  yet 
to  be  determined,  half  of  whoise  members  are  to  be  named  by 
the  Mayor  while  the  remaining  members  will  be  elected  by  res- 
idents of  the  model  neighborhood.  As  of  March  1969,  the  agency 
had  retained  a  director  and  was  in  the  process  of  recruiting 
other  employees. 

The  Fall  River  Model  Cities  Agency  has  been  awarded  a  Sec- 
tion 104  grant  by  HUD  of  $118,000,  supplemented  by  a  $29,500 
city  contribution,  for  the  development  of  a  plan  for  a  model  city 
area  of  over  12,600  inhabitants,  representing  about  13%  of  the 
total  Fall  River  population.  Within  that  area,  62%  of  the  housing 
is  substandard,  40%  of  the  fam.ilies  have  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000,  a  10%  unemployment  rate  prevails,  and  over  50% 
of  the  adults  have  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.    The 
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model  city  plan  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  city's  application 
to  HUD  for  a  Sedtion  105  grant  by  February  1970,  will  focus 
on  housing,  code  enforcement,  youth  services,  educational  im- 
provements and  neighborhood  centers  offering  health,  social  and 
recreational  services.  Of  particular  concern  to  model  city  plan- 
ners are  problems  relating  to  the  immigrant  population,  and  to  the 
attraction  of  new  light  industry  affording  increased  employment 
opportunities  to  lower-income  residents  of  Fall  River.  The  model 
city  plan  is  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  Model  Cities 
Board. 

Holyoke.  The  Holyoke  City  Demonstration  Agency,  established 
by  ordinance  in  the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  is  now  engaged  in  a 
$127,000  model  city  planning  project  aided  by  a  HUD  grant  under 
Section  104  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966.  Of  that  sum,  $101,000  consists  of  federal 
aid  and  the  balance  of  $26,000  represents  the  city's  20%  share  of 
study  costs.  The  agency  expects  to  present  to  the  City  Council 
for  its  approval,  in  October  1969,  an  application  to  HUD  for  fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  a  "comprehensive  city  demonstraton 
program"  in  a  235-acre  neighborhood  in  Ward  1  of  about  5,000 
inhabitants.  This  application,  embodying  a  proposed  first  year 
"action"  plan,  must  be  filed  with  HUD  in  December  1969  at  the 
latest,  to  qualify  for  federal  aid. 

The  portion  of  Holyoke  selected  for  this  model  city  plan  has  a 
9.2%  unemployment  rate,  and  42%  of  its  adults  have  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  eduoaition.  About  28%  of  the  housiing  in  it  is  sub- 
standard, and  there  are  deficiencies  in  health  and  other  social 
services  available  to  the  area  population,  20%  of  whose  families 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum.  Plaimers  of  the 
Holyoke  City  Demonstration  Agency  are  concentrating  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  educational  park  and  of  multiservice  health,  so- 
cial service  and  employment  centers,  as  well  as  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing.  The  agency,  which  has  a  three-man  staff,  is 
aided  in  its  work  by  a  Model  City  Neighborhood  Council  and  a 
Model  City  Policy  Board. 

Lowell.  Serving  directly  under  the  City  Manager,  the  Lowell 
Model  Cities  Agency  is  preparing  plans  for  a  model  neighborhood 
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area  known  as  'The  Acre"  in  the  riverfront  section  of  the  city. 
The  planning  project,  one  of  the  original  63  approved  by  HUD 
in  November  1967,  is  to  be  completed  in  time  to  permit  Lowell  to 
apply  for  a  federal  grant  for  a  "comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion program"  by  mid-1969.  The  "first  year  plan"  will  emphasize 
improved  educational  and  health  facilities  and  programs,  the  ex- 
pansion of  employment  opportunities,  and  improved  communica- 
tions within  the  model  neighborhood  area.  The  planning  project 
authorized  lin  1967  is  funded  by  $14,563  of  city  appropriations 
and  a  $126,650  federal  grant,  for  a  total  authorization  of  $141,213. 

Two  advisory  boards  are  attached  to  the  Model  Cities  Agency, 
namely:  (a)  the  Acre  Model  Neighborhood  Organization,  whose 
40  members  are  elected  by  the  model  city  area  residents;  and 
(b)  the  26-member  Lowell  Demonstration  Planning  Committee, 
half  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Acre  Model  Neighborhood  Or- 
ganization and  the  other  half  of  whom  are  named  by  the  City 
Manager.  Like  the  Model  Cities  Agency  itself,  these  boards  were 
created  by  executive  order  of  the  City  Manager. 

lyynn.  By  ordinance,  the  Lynn  Model  City  Agency  exists  as  a 
separate  city  department  headed  by  a  director  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Mayor.  Its  small  staff  of  six  employees  is  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  model  city  plan,  aided  by  a  $117,000  HUD  grant 
under  Section  104,  and  $29,250  in  city  contributions.  The  agency 
contains  a  Neighborhood  Council  composed  of  22  members  elected 
by  residents  of  the  model  city  area,  and  a  Policy  Board  con- 
sisting of  the  foregoing  council  members  plus  certain  other  of- 
ficials. These  two  bodies,  created  by  ordinance,  appear  to  have 
advisory  powers  only  in  respect  to  contracts,  but  retain  a  "ratifi- 
cation" power  with  respect  to  plans  which  are  to  be  submitted  to 
HUD. 

The  model  city  plan,  now  in  preparation,  relates  to  a  291-acre 
area  of  the  Highlands  and  Lower  East  Lynn  sections  of  Lynn 
with  a  population  of  12,000  (14.8%  of  the  total  number  of  city 
residents).  This  area  contains  39%  of  the  city's  welfare  recipients, 
and  56%  of  its  families  are  in  the  low-income  category.  It  is  badly 
rundown,  suffers  from  overcrowded  and  substandard  housing,  and 
has  population  migration  problems,  unemployment  and  the  other 
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afflictions  of  a  depressed  region.  The  model  city  plan  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  City  Council  in  August  1969  and  to  the  HUD 
in  September  1969. 

New  Bedford.  Aided  by  a  HUD  Section  104  planning  grant  of 
$128,650  supplemented  by  a  city  "cash  and  in-kind"  contribution 
of  $27,074  and  by  "in-kind"  state  assistance  valued  at  $5,088, 
New  Bedford  has  completed  a  $160,812  model  city  planning  proj- 
ect for  the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  a  565-acre  water- 
front model  city  area  with  a  population  of  15,850  persons.  As 
proposed  to  HUD,  the  program  will  have  a  first  action  year 
cost  of  $4.5  million,  including  $3.4  million  in  federal  funds, 
$812,069  in  state  assistane,  a  city  cash  and  "kind"  contribution 
of  $112,000,  and  $100,000  in  private  outlay.  The  contemplated 
"comprehensive  city  demonstration  program"  will  stress  the  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  substandard  housing,  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional low  and  modest  income  housing  units,  the  improvement 
of  school  fadilities,  and  the  development  of  businesses  and  job- 
training  programs  to  provide  employment  opportunities. 

Preparation  of  this  plsm  and  of  the  necessary  application  to  HUD 
for  federal  financial  assistance  to  a  "comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program"  has  been  entrusted  to  the  New  Bedford  Model 
Cities  Administration  which  was  created  by  executive  order  of 
the  Mayor  as  a  special  department  directly  under  his  office.  Prior 
to  its  submission  to  the  City  Council,  the  application  for  the 
Section  105  grant  was  reviewed  and  approved  by  a  12-member 
Model  Cities  Planning  Council  elected  by  residents  of  the  model 
city  area. 

To  perform  its  work,  the  New  Bedford  Model  Cities  Adminis- 
tration employs  a  staff  of  12  full-time  and  four  part-time  per- 
sonnel. The  policies  and  expenditures  of  the  agency  are  controlled 
by  the  above  Planning  Council. 

Springfield.  Created  by  ordinance  as  a  department  serving  di- 
rectly under  the  Mayor,  the  Springfield  Model  Cities  Agency, 
with  a  staff  of  24  employees,  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
a  proposed  application  for  federal  financial  assistance  to  a  "com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program"  which  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  City  Council  for  its  approval  and  transmission  to  HUD 
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later  this  year.  This  $160,162  planning  effort  was  financed  by  a 
$128,000  Section  104  grant  from  HUD,  and  by  a  city  matching 
appropriation  of  $32,162.  Before  presentation  to  the  City  Council, 
the  application  (including  its  related  plan)  must  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  15-member  Model  City  Policy  Board  elected  by 
residents  of  the  model  city  area. 

The  Hill-Bay-McKnight  model  city  area  consists  of  a  761-acre 
tract  in  the  oldest  part  of  Springfield,  adjacent  to  the  Springfield 
College  campus.  Its  population  of  nearly  19,000  persons  includes 
more  than  50%  of  Springfield's  Negro  population,  among  them 
many  displacees  from  urban  renewal  areas  elsewhere.  The  area 
contains  a  large  amount  of  substandard  housing,  has  a  high  un- 
employment rate,  and  is  beset  with  a  wide  range  of  public  health 
problems  reflecting  inadequate  health  care  facilities  and  services. 
To  meet  this  challenge,  the  contemplated  "comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program"  will  emphasize  (1)  the  elimination  of 
badly  deteriorated  housing  and  its  replacement  by  expanded  new 
housing  for  people  of  all  income  levels,  (2)  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing reclaimable  housing,  (3)  a  rent  supplement  program,  (4) 
strict  code  enforcement,  (5)  stimulation  of  private  investment  in 
new  housing  and  business,  (6)  job-training  programs,  (7)  improv- 
ed streets  and  utilities,  (8)  construction  of  several  service  centers, 
(9)  improved  health  facilities  and  services,  (10)  improved  police- 
community  relations,  (11)  youth  programs,  and  (12)  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  recreational  facilities  and  programs.  The 
Springfield  Model  City  Agency  hopes  for  a  $1,195,000  "seed  mon- 
ey" supplemental  grant  matched  by  a  20%  city  contribution  for 
the  first-year  implementation  of  this  "comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program"  upon  approval  of  the  city  application  by  HUD. 

Worcester.  Rather  than  establish  a  model  city  agency  as  part 
of  its  municipal  government  structure,  the  "manager"  City  of 
Worcester  has  resorted  instead  to  the  use  of  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  the  planning  and  execution  of  its  model  city 
program.  That  corporation  —  the  Worcester  Cooperation  Council, 
Inc.  (WCCI)  —  provides  this  service  in  accordance  wiith  the  re- 
quirements of  a  contract  with  the  City  of  Worcester,  whose  in- 
terests are  protected  by  the  City  Manager  and  City  Council.   The 
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36-member  board  of  directors  of  WCCI  includes  the  City  Manager, 
eight  appointees  of  the  City  Manager,  12  representatives  of  vari- 
ous agencies  and  organizations,  and  15  members  elected  by  model 
city  area  residents.  WCCI  also  has  a  32-member  Resident  As- 
sembly Executive  Committee  elected  by  model  city  area  residents, 
which  has  a  power  of  approval  over  all  model  city  proposals 
and  plans  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  WCCI  directors.  WCCI 
employs  a  nine-member  "model  cities  staff,"  and  eleven  other 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  exempt  from  the  Civil  Service  Law 
because  they  are  employees  of  a  private  corporation. 

WCCI  is  presently  engaged  in  a  Section  104  planriing  study  from 
which  will  emerge  by  May  or  June  of  1969  a  proposed  applica- 
tion to  HUD  for  federal  financial  assistance  to  a  "comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program"  affecting  the  550-acre  Piedmont- 
University  Park  area  of  Worcester  with  a  population  of  approx- 
imately 20,000.  That  area  has  the  usual  blighted  district  problems 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  substandard  housing,  and  deficient 
school,  health,  recreational  and  other  city  services.  The  WCCI 
hopes  ultimately  for  federal  "seed  money"  grants  of  between 
$1.8  million  and  $3  million  for  the  plan  which  will  be  submitted 
to  HUD. 

CHAPTER  V. 

PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

General  Background 
Any  newly-established  innovative  program  which  must  pioneer 
solutions  in  so  dynamic  and  complex  a  field  as  that  of  urban 
rehabilitation  is  bound  to  encounter  a  host  of  difficulties  at  the 
outset.  The  social  crisis  in  the  cities  does  not  admit  of  pro- 
tracted delays,  interminable  negotiations,  log-rolling,  or  timidity 
or  rashness  of  leadership  in  meeting  its  myriad  challenges.  Ac- 
cordingly, state  and  local  officials  involved  in  the  Model  Cities 
Program  have  had  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  what  they  are 
able  to  learn  through  practical  experience,  and  without  the  benefit 
of  past  precedent. 
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Nationally,  the  development  of  the  Model  Cities  Program,  to- 
gether with  many  other  federally-aided  urban  efforts,  has  been 
limited  by  budgetary  constraints  attributed  to  the  Vietnam  War  and 
to  other  competing  demands  on  federal,  state  and  local  revenues. 
The  nationwide  popular  reaction  against  disorders  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  college  campuses  has  not  created  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  federal  and  state  legislation  expanding  the  scope  and 
funding  of  programs  for  the  poor.  Further,  both  the  national  and 
state  governments  have  been  slow  to  reorder  national  and  state 
priorities  in  the  urban  crisis. 

Writing  of  these  matters  recently  in  the  magazine  Nation's 
Cities,  Jay  Janis,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  has  cited  these  four  weaknesses  now 
afflicting  federal  urban  programs,  including  model  cities: 

(1)  Even  if  unlimited  funds  were  available,  the  fact  remains  that 
we  lack  the  know-how  to  use  them  properly  and  wisely. 

(2)  The  federal  government  has  not  developed  effective  means  to 
coordinate  its  present  urban  programs,  nor  does  it  even  understand 
completely  the  effects  of  its  current  activities  in  the  city.  Urban  pro- 
gram coordination  is  still  an  elusive  goal,  and  until  we  learn  how  to 
focus  the  im-pact  of  federal  programs,  our  monies  will  not  be  effectively 
utilized. 

(3)  Not  enough  trained  personnel  are  available  at  the  local  level  to 
carry  out  the  complex  programmling  involved  in  rebuilding  urban 
America.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  at  the  federal  level,  but  this  is  less  im- 
portant because  local  governments,  under  our  system,  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  urban  programs. .  . . 

(4)  We  lack  technology  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  rebuilding 
America's  cities.  Perhaps  space-age  technology  has  sfpin-off  potential, 
but  so  far,  attempts  to  link  the  two  fields  have  been  unimpressive. 
The  systems  approach  to  urban  development  is  stiU  a  textbook  con- 
cept that  has  not  been  applied  to  a  real-life  urtoan  situation.  .  .  .1 

Against  this  general  background,  public  officials  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  Model  Cities  Program  have  called  attention  to  at 
least  nine  "problem  areas"  of  that  program  in  Massachusetts,  in 
respect  to  which  they  believe  state  administrative  and  legislative 
action  may  prove  helpful.    These  nine  problem  areas,  discussed 


1  Janis,  Jay,  "Model  Cities  —  Their  Role  is  Vital  in  Developing  An  Overall 
Urban  Strategy",  Nation's  Cities,  Vol.  6,  No,  9,  September  1968,  p.  10. 
Publication  of  National  League  of  Cities. 
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in  this  chapter,  relate  to  (1)  shortages  of  state  personnel,  (2) 
Civil  Service  Law  requirements,  (3)  the  financing  of  model  cities, 
(4)  the  authority  of  model  cities  agencies,  (5)  resident  participa- 
tion, (6)  practices  under  the  contract  laws,  (7)  public  transporta- 
tion, (8)  public  health  facilities  cind  services,  and  (9)  the  public 
schools. 

Shortages  of  State  Personnel 
Personnel  problems  encountered  to  date  in  connection  with  the 
areas  of  (a)  personnel  shortages  in  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  (b)  Civil  Service  Law  requirements  affecting  the 
hiring  of  technical  personnel  and  the  opportunities  open  to  the 
urban  poor  for  employment  in  the  public  service,  and  (c)  personnel 
training  for  the  public  service.  The  latter  two  problem  areas  are 
not  peculiar  to  agencies  involved  in  the  Model  Cities  Program,  but 
are  encountered  also  elsewhere  in  the  state  and  local  government 
service. 

Role  of  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs 

Knowledgeable  authorities  have  indicated  their  concern  over  the 
adverse  impact,  upon  the  state's  urban  efforts,  of  shortages  of 
professional  personnel  in  the  new  State  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  which  began  operations  on  November  1,  1968. 

The  statute  creating  that  Department  vests  in  it  the  primary 
state  responsibilities  relative  to  housing,  urban  renewal  and  re- 
habilitation (including  model  cities),  economic  opportunity,  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens,  and  a  wide  range  of  technical  services 
to  local  governments  (Acts  of  1968,  c.  761;  G.L.  c.  23B).  Among 
the  latter  technical  services  are  the  following:  (a)  acting  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  local  govern- 
ment problems;  (b)  assistance  in  intergovernmental  relations,  in- 
cluding federal  and  state  aid  matters,  metropolitan  and  regional 
government,  and  inter-community  cooperative  arrangements;  (c) 
assisftajice  to  localities  in  preparing  and  reviewing  their  ordinances, 
by-laws  and  charters,  including  aid  to  local  charter  commissions; 
and  (d)  assistance  in  the  training  of  local  government  professional 
personnel  (G.L.  c.  23B,  s.  3).  In  addition,  the  Department  must 
also  prepare  and  keep  up-dated  model  housing,  building  and  zoning 
codes  for  local  adoption. 
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Some  of  these  responsibilities  —  such  as  that  relating  to  model 
cities  —  had  been  assigned  previously  to  the  various  state  ad- 
ministrative units  which  were  replaced  by  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,^  in  many  instances  on  an  expanded  basis. 
Others  of  the  above  responsibilities  represent  wholly  new  programs 
and  services  not  previously  offered  by  any  Massachusetts  state 
agency.  To  carry  out  these  tasks,  the  Department  is  organized 
by  statute  in  three  divisions,  each  of  which  is  supervised  by  a 
deputy  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  with  gubernatorial  approval,  viz:  a  Division  of 
Community  Development,  a  Division  of  Community  Services,  and  a 
Division  of  Social  and  Economic  Opportunity  (G.L.  c.  23B,  s.  2). 

Present  Departmental  Staff  Assigned  to  Model  Cities  Program 
To  steiff  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  in  its  initial 
stages,  the  1968  General  Court  transferred  to  it  162  state  em- 
ployees who  had  been  serving  in  agencies  superseded  by  that  De- 
partment, including  67  employees  in  permanent  positions  and  95 
employees  in  temporary  positions.^  In  this  group  is  the  sole 
staff  specialist  on  model  cities  matters,  who  was  inherited  from 
the  former  Division  of  Urban  Renewal  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development. 

That  staff  specialist,  now  attached  to  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Services  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  is  re- 
sponsible for  performing  the  basic  administrative  tasks  of  the 
Department  in  connection  with  the  Model  Cities  Program.  These 
tasks  include  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  local  governments 


1  The  following  agencies  were  abolished  by  Acts  of  1968,  c.  761,  and  their 
duties  reassigned  Ito  ithe  State  Depantment  lof  Oommunity  Affairs:  The  Di- 
vision of  Urban  Renewal,  the  Division  of  Housing,  the  Bureau  of  Reloca- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  of  Planning  Assistance,  all  in  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Development;  the  Commission  on  Aging;  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Service  Corps  Commission. 

2  This  total  of  162  positions  lincludes  transfers  as  follows:  (a)  from  the  State 
Department  of  Comm,erce  and  Developm,ent,  67  permanent  positions,  14 
federally-aided  temporary  positions,  and  15  other  temporary  positions 
(total  of  96);  (b)  from,  the  Com,monwealth  Service  Corps,  23  federally -aided 
temporary  positions  and  28  other  temporary  positions  (total  of  51);  and 
(c)  from  the  Commission  on  Aging,  2  federally- aided  temporary  positions  and 
13  other  temporary  positions  (total  of  15).  (Acts  of  1968,  c.  761,  ss.  13,  14 
and  18). 
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and  their  model  city  agencies  in  respect  to  (a)  the  preparation 
of  applications  for  federal  financial  assistance,  (b)  the  prepara- 
tion of  model  city  plans,  (c)  developing  the  full  range  of  federal 
and  state  aid  possibilities  which  a  community  can  capitalize  upon 
in  respect  to  its  model  city,  and  (d)  inter-program  coordination. 
In  performing  her  duties  in  respect  to  model  cities,  this  em- 
ployee has  been  able  to  call  on  other  technical  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  for  assistance  on  technical 
problems  within  their  fields  of  special  competence.  However,  as 
the  number  of  communities  with  model  city  agencies  has  expanded 
from  four  to  nine,  with  still  more  possible  in  the  future,  and  as 
these  agencies  move  from  the  planning  to  the  execution  stages 
of  their  "comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs,"  their  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  this  employee  have  moimted.  In  addition, 
while  formal  state  approval  of  local  applications  for  federal  aid  in 
the  planning  and  carrying-out  of  model  city  projects  is  not  yet 
required  by  state  law,  HUD  does  require  the  state  agency  re- 
sponsible for  urban  development  and  renewal  to  "comment"  upon 
those  applications.  Thus,  by  indirection,  a  form  of  state  review  is 
in  effect  which  is  expected  to  command  more  of  the  time  of 
the  Department  staff. 

Personnel  Desired  hy  Department  for  Model  Cities  Program 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  note 
that  the  act  creating  that  department  stresses  state  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  communities  in  regard  to  model  cities  and 
other  important  areas  of  local  activity.  They  argue  that  if  this 
statutory  mandate  is  to  be  implemented,  the  Department  must  re- 
tain a  number  of  qualified,  properly-trained  professional  staff 
members  sufficient  to  provide  prompt  help  to  these  localities. 
Department  representatives  consider  adequate  state  "back-up"  ser- 
vices particularly  important  to  communities  unable  to  recruit  the 
range  of  professionals  needed,  either  because  of  financial  reasons 
or  because  of  the  limited  number  of  these  professionals  available 
generally.  These  considerations  are  particularly  important  to 
small  and  medium-sized  communities  which  are  governed  in  large 
degree  by  part-time  lay  officials  with  small  full-time  municipal 
staffs.    Even  authorities  of  large  communities  complain,  as  did 
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the  Springfield  Model  Cities  Agency,  that  "more  .  .  .  (state)  .  .  . 
technical  assistance  ...  is  badly  needed."^ 

Accordingly,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
state  that  the  full-time  services  of  lat  least  four  —  and  possibly 
six  —  additional  employees  within  the  near  future  is  essential. 
Thus  Massachusetts  (nine  model  cities)  would  have  a  state  model 
city  staff  comparable  to  that  of  New  Jersey  (13  model  cities) 
whose  Department  of  Community  Affairs  employed  in  1968  five 
full-time  model  cities  specialists,  supplemented  by  12  other  em- 
ployees of  that  agency  who  divide  their  time  between  model  cities 
and  other  tasks. 

Hence,  the  Department  has  requested  from  the  General  Court 
appropriations  for  the  ensuing  1970  fiscal  year  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  staff  desired  to  meet  model  cities  and  other 
operating  needs  of  the  Department. 

Civil  Service  Law  Requirements 

Criticism  of  Civil  Service  and  Related  Requirements 

State  and  local  officials  involved  in  the  Model  Cities  Program 
and  interested  "oivil  rights"  organizations  have  indicated  dissatis- 
faction with  certain  aspects  of  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service 
Law  (G.L.  c.  31)  and  related  statutes.  In  their  view  the  personnel 
practices  of  the  state  and  local  governments  hamper  the  prompt 
recruiting  of  needed  technical  personnel,  and  militate  against  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  urban  poor  in  the  public  service. 
At  the  root  of  these  criticisms  there  lies  a  basic  public  policy 
dilemma:  a  conflict  between  (a)  the  demands  of  civil  service  re- 
formers, taxpayer  groups,  public  employee  unions  and  profes- 
sional organizations  for  a  "tougher,"  more  professional  state  and 
local  government  service  based  on  merit  and  on  higher  entrance 
requirements  and  (b)  the  demands  of  groups  representing  —  or 
claiming  to  represent  —  the  urban  poor  generally  or  ethnic  minor- 
ities in  particular  for  "a  greater  piece  of  the  action"  in  the  public 
service,  especially  in  their  own  communities.  The  natural  inclina- 
tion of  the  governmental  bureaucracy  to  protect  and  improve 


1  Response   to   questionnaire  of  Legislative  Research  Bureau  by  Springfield 
Model  Cities  Agency,  December  19, 1968. 
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its  position  and  to  "professionalize"  its  members  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  higher  pay  and  more  prestigious  working  status 
produces  a  classic  "confrontation"  between  the  bureaucracy,  as  a 
ruling  institution,  or  "establishment",  and  the  disadvantaged  who 
are  ruled.  This  development  is  part  of  a  larger  phenomenon  in 
the  modern  technological  world,  —  the  evolution  of  the  industrial- 
technological-administrative  "managerial  class"  which  does  not 
necessarily  own  that  which  it  governs  or  manages,  but  which 
governs  and  manages  in  the  name  of  another  "higher"  authority 
(the  "state,"  the  "people,"  the  "party"  or  the  "corporation"). 
The  comparison  with  the  conflict  in  early  modem  Europe  between 
the  feudal  nobility  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  urban  populations 
and  peasantry  on  the  other  is  not  entirely  inapposite. 

Exemption  of  Local  Government  Positions 

Present  Law.  In  testimony  before  a  committee  of  the  Boston 
City  Council  on  April  24,  1968,  Mr.  Martin  Gopen  of  the  Urban 
League  of  Greater  Boston,  Inc.,  urged  a  two-year  moratorium  on 
all  Civil  Service  Laws  to  allow  the  hiring  of  Black  city  workers. 
Subsequently,  acting  upon  a  proposal  by  six  legislators  from  Low- 
ell endorsed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  that  community,^ 
the  General  Court  enacted  legislation  providing  such  a  moratorium 
until  August  1,  1970  for  not  more  than  30  posiitions  on  the  staff 
of  each  model  city  agency  as  follows: 

Section  nine  A  of  chapter  thirty  .  .  .  (relative  to  tenure  after  three 
years  service  for  veterans  employed  iby  the  state  in  appointive  non- 
civil  service  positions)  .  .  .  and  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  General  Laws 
.  .  .  (the  Civil  Service  Law)  .  .  .  shall  not  apply  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees appointed  or  employed  on,  or  in  connection  with,  a  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program,  established  under  the  "Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966";  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  number  of  officers  and  employees  appointed  and 
employed  in  any  city  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  who  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  said  section  nine  A  and  said  chapter 
thirty-one  shall  not  exceed  thirty.    (Acts  of  1968,  c.  603). 

Proposals  for  Expanded  Exemption.  In  1969  two  proposals  were 
presented  to  the  General  Court  which  sought  more  extended  ex- 


1  Petition  of  Representatives  John  Janas,  Cornelius  F.  Kiernan,  Raymond  F, 
;  Rourke,  Paul  J.  Sheehy  and  John  J.  Desmond,  all  of  Lowell,  and  of  Senator 
John  E.  Harrington  of  Middlesex  (House,  No.  4522  of  1968). 
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emptions  of  local  code  enforcement  and  model  cities  agency 
positions  from  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

The  first  measure,  introduced  by  Representative  Edward  M. 
Flanagan  of  Maiden  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Mayors'  As- 
sociation, proposed  complete  exemption  of  municipal  personnel 
engaged  in  the  federally-aided  Concentrated  Code  Enforcement 
Program  from  both  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  the  Veterans'  Ten- 
ure Law  (House,  No.  724). 

The  second  bill,  filed  by  Rep.  Franklin  Holgate  of  Dorchester 
on  petition  of  himself,  Rep.  Michael  E.  Haynes  of  Roxbury  and 
Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  of  Boston,  proposed  that  the  two  fore- 
going statutes  not  apply  to  personnel  employed  — - 

.  .  .  on,  or  In  connection  with,  such  municipal  programs  or  projects 
as  the  director  of  civil  service  shall  determine  to  be  experimental  or 
demonstrative  in  character  .  .  .(House,  No.  3357). 

Both  proposals  were  considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Service  which  subsequently  recommended  an  expansion  of 
the  exemption  of  model  cities  offices  and  positions  from  the  Civil 
Service  Law,  but  not  the  total  exemption  of  all  such  offices  and 
positions  (House,  No.  5231).  Under  the  committee  measure,  cer- 
taiin  officers  and  persons  employed  by  cities  and  itowns  in  con- 
nection with  the  federally-aided  Model  Cities  Program  and  Con- 
centrated Code  Enforcement  Program  could  be  exempted  from 
the  Civil  Service  Law  by  the  Director  of  Civil  Service,  with  Civil 
Service  Commission  approval,  on  the  fo'llowing  basis: 

The  administrator  of  such  a  program  shall  file  with  the  director  of 
civU  service,  prior  to  emiployment  thereon,  a  list  of  the  titles  of  aU 
oflBces  and  positions,  with  a  request  for  exemption  from  .  .  .  (G.L.  c. 
31)  ...  if  desired,  together  with  a  statement  of  duties  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  existing  which  make  impractical  or  diflScult  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  civU  service  law,  such  as  the  neces-' 
sity  for  the  incumbent  residing  within  a  limited  and  specified  geograph- 
ical area  or  being  in  such  circumstances  as  will  entitle  him  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  which  circumstances  would  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  those  persons  who  might  apply  for  such  oflBces  or  iJositions  if  the 
oflBces  or  positions  were  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  .  .  .  (G.L.  c. 
31)  .  .  .  The  director  may  grant  exemptions  for  those  positions  which 
he,  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Civil  Service  CJommission, 
believes  necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram and  which  are  not  in  violation  of  any  ordinance,  by-law,  order  or 
collective  bargaining   agreement.    No   exemption    approved  hereunder 
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shall  continue  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director  of  civil  service,  there 
is  any  violation  of  .  .  .  (G.IL.  c.  31)  .  .  ,  or  of  this  act  and  in  such 
cases,  .  .  ,  (G.OL..  c.  31,  s.  38)  ...  sflxall  apply. 

However,  the  foregoing  exemption  of  model  cities  and  code 
enforcement  personnel  could  not  be  extended  to  these  categories 
of  personnel:  (1)  officers  and  employees  "who  may  displace 
civil  service  employees  in  any  existing  positions",  (2)  officers 
and  employees  appointed  to  fiU  budgeted  positions  in  accordance 
with  the  Civil  Service  Law  for  which  such  personnel  are  actively 
soughit  in  "the  regularly  established"  mimidpal  departments 
through  civil  service  eligible  lists,  (3)  police  officers,  (4)  fire 
fighters,  (5)  code  enforcement  inspectors,  (6)  plumbing  inspec- 
tors, (7)  electricians,  (8)  statutory  engineers,  (9)  steam  fire- 
men, and  (10)  "other  positions  requiring  licenses  or  certificates, 
except  registered  physicians". 

Any  exemptions  granted  could  not  conflict  with  local  ordinances 
which  were  enacted  as  a  condition  of  local  participation  in  the 
Model  Cities  Program.  And  all  these  exemptions  would  expire 
with  the  proposed  statute  on  July  15,  1974. 

Finally,  the  proposed  measure  would  require  the  administrators 
of  local  model  cities  agencies  and  concentrated  code  enforcement 
programs  to  assist  the  Director  of  Civil  Service  in  conducting 
recruitment  programs  for  the  civil  service. 

Views  of  Proponents.  Several  model  cities  administrators  inter- 
viewed by  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau  urged  that  the  num- 
ber of  model  city  agency  staff  positions  exempted  from  the  Civil 
Service  Law  be  expanded.  In  this  connection,  the  Director  of  the 
New  Bedford  Model  Cities  Administration  reported  that  Black 
people  do  not  participate  extensively  enough  in  Civil  Service 
examinations,  due  to  the  poor  educational  background  of  most 
Negro  ghetto  inhabitants  and  their  lack  of  adequate  information 
on  Civil  Service  possibilities,  requirements  and  procedures.  Thus, 
it  is  contended,  the  prompt  employment  of  more  significant 
numbers  of  ghetto  residents  on  the  model  city  agency  staff, 
once  the  execution  stage  of  the  model  city  project  is  reached, 
will  be  facilitated.  In  addition,  advocates  of  an  expanded  exemp- 
tion emphasize  the  temporary  nature  of  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram, and  the  need  for  the  local  model  cities  agencies  to  move 
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forward  quickly  in  order  to  meet  deadlines  in  submitting  applica- 
tions, reports  and  plans  to  HUD  under  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act. 

Finally,  some  model  cities  administrators  favor  extension  of 
this  civil  service  exemption  to  positions  in  other  municipal  de- 
partments which  have  been  created  in  connection  with  model 
city  activities  of  those  departments.  On  this  score,  one  such  ad- 
ministrator complained  that  when  his  city  sought  to  hire  an  addi- 
tional police  officer  to  handle  its  police-community  relations  pro- 
gram, the  OivH  Service  competitive  examiniing  procedure  which  re- 
sulted in  the  hiring  of  an  out-of-town  resident  was  invoked. 

Views  of  Opponents.  In  opposition  to  these  views,  the  State 
Division  of  Civil  Service  and  certain  civil  service  reform  advocates 
sharply  question  both  the  wisdom  of  and  the  necessity  for  the 
1968  statute  (c.  603)  exempting  30  model  eisties  positions  from 
civil  service  coverage.  They  oppose  any  extension  of  that  exemp- 
tion, either  as  to  positions  in  model  cities  agencies  or  other 
municipal  departments. 

Civil  Service  authorities  regard  the  exemption  as  unwise,  in 
that  it  sacrifices  quality  in  civil  service  appointments  for  the 
"dubious  advantages"  of  "participation  politics"  and  of  old-fashion- 
ed patronage  politics  masquerading  as  concern  for  the  poor.  It 
ds  Eurgued  that  the  problems  of  urban  blight  and  rehabilitajtion 
are  so  complex  as  to  require  more  competent,  more  highly-skilled 
mimicipal  personnel  than  before.  Hence,  unless  the  exemptions 
from  civil  service  are  confined  to  labor  service  categories  and  to 
the  lowest  order  of  clerical  positions,  placing  underskilled  people 
in  the  higher  positions  wiH  serve  only  to  make  mimicipal  agency 
activities  less  effective  and  more  costly.  Persons  supporting  this 
viewpoint  question  whether  the  electorate,  already  heavily  burd- 
ened with  local  real  estate  taxation  and  with  high  state  and  fed- 
eral levies,  will  support  the  Model  Cities  Program  or  any  other 
program  which  is  not  "cost  conscious." 

Furthermore,  opponents  assert  that  the  exemption  argument 
overlooks  the  proven  possibilities  of  Civil  Service  Law  provisions 
permitting  provisional  appointments,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
State  Division  of  Civil  Service  to  interpret  these  provisions  liber- 
aUy. 
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By  statute,  appointing  authorities  may  —  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Director  of  Civil  Service  —  make  provisionjal  appoint- 
ments to  :  (a)  temporary  positions  other  than  state  positions,  for 
six  months;  (b)  permanent  positions  in  the  state  and  local  service, 
for  one  year;  and  (c)  temporary  positions  in  he  state  service,  for 
such  period  as  the  State  Director  of  Personnel  and  Standardiza- 
tion determines.  The  State  Director  of  Civil  Service  may 
extend  provisional  appointments  to  temporary  positions  up  to  a 
maximum  lof  18  months  In  the  case  of  such  positions  not  in  the 
state  service,  and  to  no  longer  than  24  months  in  the  instance 
of  such  positions  in  the  state  service.  These  extensions  of  pro- 
visional appointments  must  be  consistent  with  any  applicable  fed- 
eral aid  standards,  may  not  be  made  to  positions  for  which  elig- 
ible lists  exists,  and  must  end  30  days  following  the  establish- 
ment of  eligible  lists  therefor  by  means  of  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions. Such  lists  must  be  announced  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
lives  of  these  provisional  appointments  (G.L.  c.  31,  s.  15) . 

Under  that  statutory  authority,  some  state  and  municipal  agen- 
cies have  obtained  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  State  Divi- 
siion  of  Civil  Service  in  making  provisional  appointments  of  trainable 
but  educationally  deprived  poor  persons  to  newly-created  positions, 
and  to  vacant  old  positions,  for  which  eligible  lists  have  not 
been  established.  The  State  Director  of  Civil  Service  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  extend  these  provisional  appointments  for  as 
long  a  period  as  the  state  law  allows.  In  the  instance  of  federally- 
subsidized  positions,  such  extensions  may  not  be  made  for  more 
than  six  months  without  federal  approval.  A  formal  program  of 
this  character,  aided  by  federal  funds,  is  in  effect  in  the  State 
Division  of  Employment  Security.  The  Division  of  Civil  Service 
has  approved  the  provisional  appointment  of  poor  persons  to  some 
positions  in  state  institutions.  And,  with  the  Division's  approval, 
such  appointments  have  been  made  by  agencies  of  the  cities  of 
Cambridge  and  Quincy,  and  of  the  Town  of  Brookline.  These 
possibilities  reportedly  are  'being  explored  in  Boston,  Springfield 
and  other  large  communities  with  "ghetto"  problems. 

To  acquaint  the  urban  poor  with  civil  service  employment  op- 
portunities and  to  help  them  in  applying  for  employment,  the 
Division  of  Civil  Service  has  offered  to  send  representatives  to 
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the  "neighborhood  city  halls"  in  Boston.  This  offer  is  now  under 
discussion  with  the  dlty  government.  By  larrangemenit,  the  Division 
plans  also  to  send  staff  members  to  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
Springfield  and  Worcester  in  1969  to  assist  in  programs  for  the 
recruitment  of  civil  service  employees.  Job  opportunities  for  the 
poor  will  be  stressed,  according  to  Division  authorities. 

Unequal  Public  Employment  Opportunities  for  the  Poor 

Practical  Limitations  on  Employment  of  Urban  Poor.  In  gen- 
eral, there  are  practical  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
urban  poor  can  be  employed  in  civil  service  positions,  quite  apart 
from  state  and  federal  restrictions  on  the  tenn  of  provisional 
appointments.  The  lack  of  adequate  reading  and  writing  skills 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  urban  poor,  especially  those  who 
migrated  to  Massachusetts  without  coming  up  through  its  school 
system,  is  a  grave  handicap;  this  disability  is  magnified  if  the 
poor  person  originated  overseas  and  cannot  speak  or  read  Eng- 
lish fluently.  While  such  a  handicap  is  not  too  serious  in  regard 
to  labor  service  positions,  it  is  a  major  obstacle  to  appointment 
to  any  clerical  or  professional  post  and  a  barrier  to  trainability. 
In  addition,  because  of  their  social  and  educational  deprivation, 
many  poor  persons  have  experienced  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
responsibilities  of  employment,  which  has  made  both  public  and 
private  employers  hesitant  to  hire  them  in  the  absence  of  satis- 
factory evidence  of  personal  discipline. 

Critics  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  exemption  of  model 
city  positions  from  civil  service  coverage  argue  that  such  ex- 
tension is  premature  even  in  terms  of  the  1968  statute.  They 
note  that  most  model  city  agencies  have  not  hired  as  yet  their 
full  quotas  of  "exempted"  employees.  In  addition,  these  critics 
assert  that  the  1968  law  (c.  603)  exempting  up  to  30  positions 
in  each  city  does  not  specifically  confine  those  exemptions  to 
model  city  agencies,  but  refers  broadly  to  officers  and  employees 
"employed  on,  or  in  connection  with,  a  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program."  In  their  view,  this  language  includes  all  city 
departments. 

Experience  and  Educational  Qualifications  Required.  Some  mod- 
el cities  officials  and  "civil  rights"  groups  allege  that  experience 
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and  educational  qualifications  established  for  appointment  to  state 
and  local  government  positions  are  set  at  too  high  a  level  in 
terms  of  the  work  actually  to  be  done.  This,  it  is  contended 
prevents  the  employment  in  these  posiitions  of  urban  poor  people 
who  could  do  the  work,  but  who  are  educationally  deprived.  Crit- 
ics assert  these  practices  result  in  the  appointment  of  persons 
residing  elsewhere  in  the  city  to  state  and  local  agency  positions 
in  blighted  urban  areas.  Negro  "ghetto"  populations  are  particul- 
arly resentful  of  practices  which  award  "ghetto  area"  jobs  to  out- 
siders from  less  distressed  regions. 

In  the  case  of  positions  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Daw,  the 
State  Director  of  Civil  Service  approves  or  disapproves  the  "spec- 
ifications and  qualifications"  of  those  positions  as  submitted  by 
appointing  authorities  for  classification  purposes.  He  may  estab- 
lish additional  "supplementary"  specifications  and  require  physical 
examinations  of  applicants  if  he  deems  this  necessary;  and  he  may 
establish  educational  requirements  or  substitutes  for  educational 
requirements  when  this  appears  to  him  advisable  and  proper. 
Where  any  requirements  for  appointment  are  specified  by  statute, 
they  must  be  included  in  the  basic  requirements  of  the  Civil 
Service  positions  affected.  (G.L  c.  31,  ss.  2A,  6A-6B,  13 A 
and  15). 

As  a  matter  of  customary  procedure,  the  Division  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice reviews  the  specifications  and  qualifications  of  Civil  Service 
positions  every  time  the  need  arises  to  conduct  examinations.  If 
these  job  specifications  and  qualifications  appear  excessive,  they 
are  modified.  While  emphasizing  their  sympathetic  interest  in 
developing  such  job  opportunities  for  the  poor,  officials  of  the 
Division  of  Civil  Service  also  stress  its  fundamental  obligation  to 
the  public  to  assure  that  civil  service  posts  are  awarded  to  per- 
sons possessing  the  technical  and  other  skills  necessary  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  these  positions.  Hence,  it  is 
argued,  the  civil  service  system  cannot  emulate  a  "make-work"  De- 
pression-time agency. 

The  specifications  and  qualifications  of  municipal  positions  not 
subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Law  are  established  pursuant  to  de- 
partmental regulations  or  to  local  personnel  codes  (G.L.  c.  41, 
ss.  108-108 A,  108C).    Local  practices  vary  on  this  score  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  review  of  educational,  experience,  and  other  quali- 
fications for  appointment.  Such  review  occurs  fairly  frequently  in 
some  communities  while  other  localities  may  leave  their  job  re- 
quirements unaltered  for  years.  Accordingly,  some  authorities  ad- 
vocate a  state  effort  to  persuade  local  appointing  agencies  to 
recruit  in  the  model  neighborhoods  and  other  depressed  areas 
and  to  readjust  their  positon  specifications  and  qualifications  at 
reasonably  frequent  intervals  so  as  to  facilitate  the  employment 
of  the  trainable  poor. 

Employment  Training  Programs 

Compensatory  Training  Needs.  Spokesmen  for  urban  poor  groups 
complain  that  the  civil  service  sysitem  is  bia^d  against  the  un- 
derprivileged applicant  in  that  it  does  not  provide  "adequate"  pre- 
service  and  in-service  training  programs  to  enable  him  to  meet 
entrance  standards  prior  to  appointment  or  to  improve  his  per- 
formance after  such  appointment.  Noting  that  much  recent  discus- 
sion of  civil  service  reform  has  centered  on  the  recruitment  of 
professionally-trained  public  employees,  spokesmen  for  the  urban 
poor  ask  that  the  civil  service  system  give  a  "break"  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  college  graduates.  Proponents  of  such  com- 
pensatory efforts  stress  the  formidable  difficulties  which  confront 
the  educationally-deprived  poor  person  who  seeks  civil  service  em- 
ployment under  existing  conditions. 

Present  Employment  Training  Programs.  The  General  Court  has 
made  statutory  provision  for  "pre-service"  training  of  certain  ap- 
plicants for  public  employment,  and  for  the  in-service  training 
of  state  and  local  government  employees.  All  of  these  training 
authorizations,  outlined  below,  aire  of  very  modest  dimensions; 
and  the  necessary  funds  for  their  implementation  have  not  been 
provided  in  every  instance.  Some  of  them  have  significance  for 
model  city  employment. 

The  new  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  specifically 
authorized  to  undertake  programs  for  assisiting  Massachusetts  res- 
idents in  choosing  and  preparing  themselves  for  careers  in  the 
public  service  (G.L.  c.  6,  s.  121;  c.  23B,  s.  3;  c.  40,  s.  5,  Clause 
61).    The  Department  superintends  federally-subsidized  programs 
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for  training  of  community  action  agency  officials  and  personnel 
and  for  the  tralining  of  members  of  model  neighborhood  boarcte. 

The  Division  of  Civil  Service  provides  no  training  programs,  but 
influences  the  training  programs  of  state  and  local  agencies  through 
(a)  its  control  over  job  specifications,  qualifications,  and  stand- 
ards and  (b)  its  power  to  institute  recruitment  programs  for  the 
civil  service  (G.L.  c.  31,  s.  2A).  The  Director  of  Civil  Service 
also  cooperates  with  the  State  Director  of  Personnel  and  Stand- 
ardization who  must  develop  in-service  training  programs  for 
state  employees,  in  consultation  with  state  appointing  authorities 
(G.L.  c.  7,  s.  28A).  There  are  a  number  of  private  civil  service 
schools  which  provide  courses  for  persons  interested  in  taking 
civil  service  examinations.  However,  enrollment  in  those  schools 
is  open  only  to  persons  able  to  pay  the  required  tuition.  Such 
schools  are  of  little  help  to  model  neighborhood  residents  and 
other  poor  persons,  unless  they  are  able  to  qualify  for  tuition 
assistance  under  federal  employment  programs. 

The  Division  of  Civil  Service  is  cooperating  with  the  State  Di- 
vision of  Employment  Security  (DES)  which  is  engaged  jointly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  a  job  training  program  aided  by  federal  grants 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Tralining  Act  of  1962.^  That 
act  provides  for  occupational  training  for  under-employed  and  un- 
employed persons  who  cannot  obtain  appropriate  full-time  employ- 
ment without  such  training.  MDTA  training  programs  are  con- 
ducted either  in  vocational  schools,  or  on  the  job,  or  both.  Train- 
ees are  paid  training  allowances  for  up  to  104  weeks,  plus  sub- 
sistence and  transportation.  On-the-job  trainees  are  paid  by  their 
employers.  The  federal  government  has  made  available  grants 
of  $5  million  to  the  DES  and  $4  million  to  the  State  Department 
of   Education  for   manpower   training   activities    in   fiscal   1969. 

The  DES  itself  is  providing,  on  a  very  modest  basis,  a  training 
course  for  clerical  and  keypunch  candidates.  The  Division  is  en- 
deavoring to  interest  these  individuals  in  employment  in  the  state 
and  local  government  service,  as  well  as  in  private  industry.  The 
DES  has  a  training  program  for  custodial  help,  which  has  pro- 
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vided  applicants  for  employment  in  local  school  systems.  In  ad- 
dition, the  DES,  jointly  with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  has  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  a  work  incentive 
training  project  for  employable  welfare  recipients,  in  an  effort 
to  make  these  individuals  and  their  families  self-supporting.  Furth- 
ermore, the  DES  is  cooperating  with  Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development  Inc.  (ABCD)  in  a  concentrated  community  employ- 
ment program  to  develop  and  utilize  local  manpower  resources 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible;  this  activity  is  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  Model  City  Program  when  —  and  if  —  HUD  approves 
Boston's  application  for  federal  financial  assistance  to  a  compre- 
hensive demonstration  city  program  under  the  Demonstration  Cit- 
ies and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 

In  connection  with  all  of  these  activities,  the  DES  has  a  limited 
program  under  which  it  hires  a  modest  number  of  depressed 
area  residents  (mostly  Negroes)  as  "pre-professional"  employees, 
who  lack  normal  qualifications  required  for  entrance  into  the 
civil  service,  but  who  are  deemed  trainable.  The  Division  of 
Civil  Service  has  approved  the  provisional  employment  of  these 
trainees  in  classified  positions  specially  established  for  the  purpose. 

Cities  and  towns  have  general  statutory  authority  to  establish 
personnel  programs,  including  in-service  training  courses  (G.L.  c. 
40,  s.  5;  c.  41,  ss.  108A  and  108C).  Specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion also  exists  for  the  training  of  specialized  local  government 
personnel  by  five  state  agencies.^ 

Residence  Requirements  for  Public  Employment 

To  increase  employment  opportunities  in  the  public  service  for 
the  urban  poor,  some  authorities  suggest  that  existing  statutory 
restrictions  upon  the  residence  of  public  employees  be  liberal- 
ized (a)  to  permit  residents  of  blighted  areas  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  nearby  municipalities  and   (b)   to  allow  low-income  em- 


CD  Department  of  Comraunity  Affairs,  "professional  employees"  (G.L.  c. 
23B,  s.  3);  (2)  The  Department  of  Public  Safety,  local  police  (G.L.  c.  40,  s.  5, 
clause  34;  (3)  The  Municipal  Police  Training  Council,  local  police  (G.L.  c.  6, 
ss.  117-119;  c.  41,  s.  96B;  (4)  The  Bureau  of  Personnel  in  ithe  Executive 
OflBce  for  Administration  and  Finance,  engineers  (G.L.  c.  7,  s.  2A;  c.  40,  s.  5, 
clause  57);  and  (5)  The  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control,  local  water 
pollution  personnel  (G.L.  c.  21,  s.  38). 
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ployees  of  communities  with  high  living  costs  and  real  estate  tax 
rates  to  live  in  less  expensive  nearby  areas. 

The  Civil  Service  Law  and  Rules  contain  three  major  require- 
ments as  to  residence  or  related  aspects  of  residence. 

First,  the  Director  of  Civil  Service  is  authorized  to  establish 
list  of  persons  eligiible  for  appointment  to  local  government  posi- 
tions, which  are  to  be  filled  "on  the  basis  of  domicile  in  the  respec- 
tive cities  and  towns  .  .  .  (or)  ...  lin  districts  in  which  the  dties 
and  towns  are  respectively  situated"  (G.L.  c.  31,  s.  2A,  para.  g). 
With  some  exceptions,  the  Civil  Service  Law  requires  that  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  Massachusetts  citizens  in  appointments  to  posi- 
tions in  the  public  service  (G.L.  c.  31,  s.  19).  In  implementa- 
tion of  these  statutory  requirements.  Civil  Service  Rule  4  ordains 
that— 

An  applicant  for  appointment  to  any  office  or  iK>sition  to  which  these 
rules  apply  must  be  a  citizen  of  ithe  United  States,  who  has  been 
.  domiciled  in  the  Commonwealth  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  filing  his  application;  and  if  the  application  is  for  appointment  to 
an  office  or  position  in  the  service  of  a  city  .  .  .  (or  town)  .  .  .  the 
'  ajpplicant  must  also  have  domiciled  in  the  city  .  .  .  (or  town)  ...  in 
which  he  seeks  service  for  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  filing 
his  application;  but  in  any  examination  the  Director  ...  (of  Civil 
Service)  .  .  .  may  waive  the  restriction  of  domicile  when  in  his  opinion 
the  needs  of  the  public  service  may  so  require;  provided,  however,  that 
if  donfiicile  is  waived,  it  must  be  waived  for  all  applicants  and  the 
waiver  must  ibe  stated  in  the  notice  of  the  examination. 

Secondly,  the  Civil  Service  Law  provides  that  police  applicants 
who  are  residents  of  the  employing  municipality  are  to  have 
preference  over  non-resident  applicants  for  employment  in  its 
police  department.  Upon  appointment,  a  non-resident  police  of- 
ficer must  within  six  months  establish  residence  within  the  ap- 
pointing community  or  not  more  than  ten  miles  outside  its  borders 
(G.L.  c.  31,  s.  48A) .  If  a  community's  police  force  is  not  subject 
to  civil  service,  policemen  employed  by  the  locality  for  at  least 
five  years  miay  live  not  more  than  ten  miles  out-of-town  if  the 
employing  community  votes  to  accept  the  relevant  statute  (G.L. 
c.  41,  s.  99A). 

Thirdly,  if  the  relevant  Civil  Service  Law  provision  is  accepted 
by  a  community,  its  fire  fighting  appointing  authority  may  re- 
quest that  the  Division  of  Civil  Service  hold  examinations  for 
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appointment  to  the  local  fire  department  on  an  areawide  or 
statewide  basis  (G.L.  c.  31,  s.  19).  However,  preference  must  be 
given  to  resident  applicants  if  they  have  lived  in  the  employing 
community  for  at  least  one  year  (G.L.  c.  31,  s.  19C).  Upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  appropriate  statute,  a  community  may  permit 
its  firefighters  having  at  least  five  years  of  service  to  live  no 
more  than  ten  miles  out-of-town  (G.L.  c.  48,  s.  58E).  Otherwise, 
fire  enginemen  in  towns  must  live  "near"  the  place  where  their 
assigned  apparatus  is  parked  (G.L.  c.  48,  s.  34). 

Unless  otherwise  authorized  as  above,  municipal  and  district 
employees  are  controlled  by  an  1822  Supreme  Judicial  Court  opin- 
ion holding  that  one  must  be  an  inhabitant  in  a  community  in 
order  to  be  employed  by  it.^  Subsequent  to  that  decision,  the 
General  Court  enacted  the  statute  which  now  stipulates  that— 

.  .  .  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  general  or  sfpeoial  law,  ordinance 
or  by-law,  a  person  need  not,  in  order  to  accept  appointment  in  a 
town  or  district,  be  la  resident  of  such  itown  or  district;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  an  appointed  town  or  district  oflacer  is  required  to  become 
a  resident  within  a  period  of  time  specified  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  iboard  or  oflBicer  making  the  lappointment  but  fails  to  do 
so  within  the  time  specified,  or  if  an  elected  or  appoiinited  town  or  dis- 
trict officer  removes  from  the  town  or  district  in  which  he  holds 
office,  he  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  vacated  his  office  (G.L.  c.  41,  s.  109). 

Finally,  another  statute  reqmres  that  oommunities  may  employ 
residents  only  as  cadet  engineers  in  their  municipal  light  and  gas 
plants  (G.L.  c.  164,  s.  69D).  ' 

The  Director  of  Civil  Service  has  waived  Civil  Service  Rute  4 
many  times,  to  permit  communities  to  hire  non-residents  in  their 
civil  service  positions.  Since  the  majority  of  city  government  ap- 
pointive positions  are  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Law,  means 
exist  whereby  cities  may  recruit  employees  from  depressed  areas 
nearby.  However,  towns  generally  do  not  have  as  broad  discre- 
tion on  this  score  because  only  a  minority  of  their  positions  are 
under  Civil  Service;  hence,  most  town  government  jobs  are  sub- 
ject to  the  judicial  and  statutory  residence  restrictions  outlined 
above  and  are  not  available  to  residents  of  nearby  out-of-town 
model  neighborhoods. 


1  Inhabitants  of  Barre  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Greenwich,  18  Mass.  129  (1822). 
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Financing  of  Model  Cities 

State  Aid  to  Model  Cities  in  Massachusetts 

As  previously  indicated,  Massachusetts  has  authorized  its  State 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  to  assist  cities  and  towns  in 
obtaining  federal  aid  and  to  provide  them  with  technical  advice 
and  assistance  in  respect  to  model  cities  and  other  urban  rehabili- 
tation programs;  the  Department  is  also  empowered  to  coordinate 
state-local  urban  efforts  "through  adviice  and  counsel"  (G.L.  c. 
23  B,  s.  3).  However,  the  Commonwealth  lacks  a  definitive  State 
Model  Cities  Program  with  state  financied  assistance  provisions. 
Currently,  local  model  cities  officials  must  assemble  state  grants 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  from  various  state  agencies  with  respect  to 
specific  elements  of  the  overall  development  of  the  model  city, 
and  then  try  to  coordinate  these  individual  grants  for  maximum 
effectiveness. 

In  their  discussions  with  Research  Bureau  representatives,  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  cind  of  the  model  cities  agencies  com- 
plained that  "inadequate  state  funding"  of  the  20%  "local  share" 
of  Section  104  and  Section  105  model  cities  costs  is  a  major 
impediment  to  the  Model  Cities  Pi^ogram  in  Massachusetts.  With- 
out a  greater  state  financial  effort,  these  authorities  argue  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  "sell"  the  model  cities  approach  to  com- 
munities, particularly  the  old  "core"  cities.  Accordingly,  these 
officials  urge  that  the  Commonwealith  move  beyond  the  "advice" 
stage  to  embrace  a  "priority  commitment"  to  its  model  cities 
through  an  underwriting  of  the  20%  local  share. 

In  1968  and  1969  six  proposals  for  specific  state  subsidizaition 
of  the  local  share  of  model  cities  costs  were  introduced  into  the 
General  Court.   Among  them  were — 

(a)  Three  identical  bills  providing  for  la  state  subsidy  of  80%  of  a 
cities  "cost  of  participating"  in  the  Model  Cities  Program,  filed  by  Rep- 
resentatives John  J.  Desmond  of  Lowell  (House,  Nos.  2635  of  1968 
and  3174  of  1969)  and  John  Janas  of  Lowell  (House,  No.  2894  of  1968). 
The  proposed  state  aid  would  not  be  available  to  towns  under  these 
measures, 

(b)  One  bill,  proposed  by  Senator  James  A.  Kelly  of  Worcester  and 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Administrator  Hale  Champion,  which 
provided  for  state  assumption  of  50%  of  the  "local  share"  of  costs 
under  federally-aided  programs  re   (1)  model  cities,   (2)  the  demoli- 
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tion  of  unsafe  structures,  (3)  cxincentrated  code  enforcement,  (4)  open 
space  land,    (5)   urban  beautification,    (6)   water  supply  systems,   (7)     - 
sewage  disposal  systems,  and  (8)  neighborhood  facilities  (Senate,  No. 
571  of  1969). 

(c)  A  proiKJsal  by  Representative  John  Janas  of  Lowell  for  state 
payment  of  100%  of  the  (20%)  local  ^are  of  model  city  planning 
expenses  (House,  No.  3088  of  1968). 

(d)  A  measure  introduced  by  Senator  Denis  L.  MoKenna  of  Middle- 
sex which  called  for  state  assumption  of  50%  of  those  model  city 
planning  costs  (Senate,  (No.  1151  of  1969). 

All  six  of  these  legislative  proposals  failed  of  passage  because 
their  proponents  were  unable  to  produce  satisfactory  estimates  of 
their  probable  annual  cost  to  the  state  treasury.  This  difficulty 
in  projecting  costs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Legislature  simply 
reflected  conditions  at  the  national  level,  where  neither  Congress 
nor  the  Federal  Administration  had  been  able  to  calculate  the 
ultimate  scope  of  model  cities  costs.  At  hearings  held  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1969  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Financial 
Assistance  relative  to  the  Kelly-Champion  bill  (Senate,  No.  571), 
testimony  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  the  state  subsidy  to  Bos- 
ton alone  under  that  measure  would  exceed  $750,000  annually. 
Concern  was  also  expressed  by  opponents  that  the  state  financial 
commitment  under  these  aid  proposals  might  "escalate"  if  local 
and  federal  authorities  were  to  enlarge  existing  model  cities  or 
authorize  new  ones.  Caught  in  the  crossfire  of  soaring  welfare 
and  other  expenditures,  public  criticisms  over  the  handling  of 
funds  by  "poverty"  agencies,  and  taxpayer  ire  over  proposed  in- 
creases in  state  levies,  the  General  Court  has  indicated  great  re- 
luctance to  undertake  new  state  aid  ventures  in  1969-70,  however 
meritorious. 

Restrictions  on  Municipal  Borrowing  Powers 

General  Legal  Background.  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  most  other 
states,  the  borrowing  powers  of  local  governments  are  circumscrib- 
ed by  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  which  specify  the 
purposes  for  which  localities  may  borrow  money,  establish  the 
maximum  dates  of  maturity  of  local  government  bonds,  control 
the  interest  rates  payable,  and  limit  the  total  amount  of  local 
indebtedness  for  these  specific  purposes  or  for  all  purposes.    In 
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some  instances,  these  statutes  permit  borrowing  only  if  the  local- 
ity finances  a  given  percentage  of  project  costs  with  non-loan  local 
funds.  These  state  requirements  are  intended  to  protect  the  credit 
of  the  local  governments,  to  preserve  the  financial  stability  of 
these  governments,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  limit  the  extent  of 
local  government  involvement  in  particular  functions  or  activities 
for  reasons  of  state  policy. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Laws  empower  cities  and  towns  to 
incur  debt  for  at  least  60  different  specific  purposes,  including  27 
purposes  for  which  the  localities  may  borrow  only  within  the 
statutory  debt  limit  and  33  instances  in  which  they  may  borrow 
outside  that  limit.^  The  General  Laws  prescribe  a  basic  debt 
limit  for  cities  of  2^/2%  of  their  property  valuation  as  announced 
in  the  most  recent  biennial  report  of  equalized  local  valuations  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Tax  Commission;  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Emergency  Finance  Board,  a  cfity  may  increase  its  d^bt  limit 
to  5%  of  that  local  property  valuation  (G.L.  c.  44,  ss.  1  and  10). 
Towns,  by  contrast,  have  a  basic  debt  limit  of  5%  of  their  valua- 
tion as  equalized  by  the  State  Tax  Commission,  and  may  raise 
their  borrowing  to  10%  of  that  valuation  with  Emergency  Finance 
Board  approval  (G.L.  c.  44,  ss.  1  and  10).  Massachusetts  cities  an 
towns  possess  no  "home  rule"  powers  in  respect  to  their  borrow- 
ing, and  must  confine  themselves  to  borrowing  authorized  (a) 
by  these  general  statutes  and  (b)  by  special  laws  passed  by  the 
Legislature  for  individual  communities.^ 

The  Massachusetts  statutes  include  no  specific  authorization 
for  municipal  borrowing  in  respect  to  model  cities  as  such.  Hence, 
to  finance  the  capital  projects  composing  a  model  cities  under- 
taking, a  community  must  resort  to  multiple  bond  issues  reflecting 
both  (a)  the  different  "purpose"  categories  within  which  the  de- 
sired borrowing  may  occur  and  (b)  the  sums  needed  and  the 
times  at  which  they  are  needed.  The  borrowing  within  each  of 
these  categories  must  observe  the  borrowing  limit,  maturity  date 
restriction  and  other  requirements  of  that  category. 


1  G.L.  c.  44,  ss.  7-8;  c.  90,  s.  51K;  c.  92,  s.  76E;  c.  121,  s.  26CC;  c.  161,  s.  152; 
c.  164,  s.  40.  Also,  Acts  of  1948,  c,  645,  s.  8, 

2  Mass.  Consrt;.,  Amend.  Art.,  II,  s.  7,  as  appeanring  in  Amend.  Art.  LXXXIX. 
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Most  of  the  authority  required  by  cities  and  towns  to  borrow 
funds  on  behalf  of  their  model  cities  programs  appears  to  be 
contained  in  the  broad  provisions  of  the  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal statutes.  With  the  consent  of  the  State  Emergency  Finance 
Board,  such  localities  may  float  bonds,  maturing  in  not  more  than 
25  years,  to  finance  projects  for  (1)  land  clearance,  assembly  and 
redevelopment,  (2)  urban  renewal,  (3)  community  renewal,  (4) 
rehabilitation,  (5)  low-rent  housing,  and  (6)  related  relocation; 
the  amount  of  all  such  debt  outstanding  at  any  one  time  may 
not  exceed  5%  of  the  equalized  property  valuation  of  the  munici- 
pality as  determined  bienniaHly  by  the  State  Tax  Commissiion. 
Locsdlities  may  also  with  like  approval  issue  bonds,  maturing  tin 
not  more  than  20  years,  to  finance  certain  grants  to  housing  and 
redevelopment  authorities  for  the  making  of  relation  payments; 
the  total  of  these  grants  by  a  city  or  town  in  one  year  may  not 
exceed  i/4  of  1%  of  its  state-equalized  property  valuation,  and  the 
total  outstanding  debt  of  the  locality  on  this  account  may  not 
exceed  ^^  of  1%  of  that  valuation  at  any  one  time  (G.L.  c.  121,  s. 
26CC). 

Liberalization  of  Restrictions  on  Local  Borrowing.  Nationally, 
the  50  states  have  been  urged  by  various  authiorities  to  liiberaliize 
their  controls  over  local  government  borrowing,  wherever  neces- 
sary, to  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  their  blighted  urban  areas. 
Thus,  a  staff  report  of  the  Committee  on  State-Urban  Relations 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference  has  recommended  that  the 
states  reduce  the  restrictions  and  "unnecessary  complications"  as- 
sociated with  local  borrowing  in  order  to  stimulate  urban  rede- 
velopment and  an  increase  in  low  and  middle  income  housing.^ 
Similarly,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Platform  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1968,  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White 
of  Boston  advocated  federal  action  to  induce  states  to  remove 
unrealistic  local  debt  ceilings  and  other  financial  restrictions  which 


1  National  Governors  Conference,  Committee  on  State-Urban  Relations,  The 
States  and  Urban  Problems,  Staff  Study,  October  1967,  200  pp;  at  pp.  44,  60 
and  173. 
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inhibit  the  full  use  of  local  resources  in  meeting  the  urban  chal- 
lenge.i 

Various  proposals  have  been  offered  both  formally  and  informal- 
ly on  this  score  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1960  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Audit  of  State  Needs 
recommended,  among  other  things,  that  communities  be  empower- 
ed to  issue  urban  renewal  bonds  for  a  term  of  30  years.^  At  that 
time,  such  bonds  oouid  be  issued  only  for  15-year  terms  —  a  limi- 
tation eventually  raised  to  25  years  in  1966  (c.692).  The  Com- 
mission argued  that  the  30-year  term  for  urban  renewal  debt 
would  enable  localities  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  "multiplier 
effect"  in  their  urban  rehabilitation  expendiitures;  that  "effect" 
refers  to  fthe  improvement  in  the  local  tax  base  through  the 
stimulation  of  private  investment  and  employment  resulting  from 
the  investment  of  public  funds  in  urban  rehabilitation.  The  Com- 
mission contended  that  the  longer  30-year  loan  authorization  would 
strengthen  the  local  capacity  to  engage  in  urban  renewal  and 
redevelopment  and  thus  permit  a  more  rational  scheduling  of 
these  costs  against  public  revenues  to  be  realized  from  projects 
for  the  elimination  of  urban  blight. 

Authorities  interested  in  the  housing,  model  cities  and  urban 
renewal  programs  in  Massachusetts  have  expressed  concern  that 
these  programs  will  be  hampered  unless  there  is  a  further  up- 
dating and  liberalization  of  statues  controlling  local  government 
borrowing  for  those  purposes.  Of  particuliar  moment  to  these  auth- 
orities are  existing  statutory  provisions  (a)  controlling  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  of  municipal  indebtedness,  (b)  restricting  the  life 
or  term  of  local  government  bonds,  (c)  enumerating  the  purposes 
for  which  localities  may  incur  debt,  and  (d)  distinguishing  between 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  their  borrowing  powers. 

Limitation  on  Amount  of  Local  Indebtedness.  Officials  connect- 
ed with  the  Model  Cities  Program  stress  that  many  cities  have 
already  reached  the  limits  of  their  statutory  borrowing  capacities. 


1  City  of  Boston,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  Statement  by  Mayor  Kevin  White  Before 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee,  August  22,  1968,  8  pp.  mimeographed. 

2  Mass.  Special  Commission  on  the  Audit  of  State  Needs,  Massachusetts  Needs 
in  Urban  and  Industrial  Renewal,  House  No.  3373  of  1960,  152  pp. 
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Cities  have  also  committed  themselves  to  programs  of  future 
indebtedness  which  severely  limit  their  involvement  during  the 
next  five  years  in  the  extensive  construction  and  reconstruction 
of  capital  facilities  required  in  the  model  neighborhoods. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statute  specifically  authorizing  additional 
local  borrowing  for  model  cities  purposes,  these  officials  point 
out  once  again  that  the  Model  Cities  Program  will  have  to  rely 
largely  upon  the  law  permitting  cities  to  borrow  outside  the  regular 
city  debt  limit  amounts  not  exceeding  5%  of  their  state-equalized 
property  valuations  to  finance  (a)  land  assembly  and  redevelop- 
ment projects,  (b)  urban  and  community  renewal  projects,  (c) 
public  housing,  (d)  rehabilitation  projects,  and  (e)  the  relocation  of 
families  and  enterprises  necessitated  by  the  foregoing  projects 
(G.L.  c.  121,  s.  26CC).  It  is  argued  that  this  5%  ceiling  is  in- 
adequate, especially  for  the  largest  cities  such  as  Boston,  where 
very  sizable  additional  outlays  are  needed  to  eradicate  urban 
blight.  Accordingly,  model  cities  authorities  suggest  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  legislation  which  would  authorize  additional 
supplementary  municipal  'borrowing  above  the  5%  ceiling  for  ex- 
penditures in  model  cities  geographic  areas  under  the  Model  Cities 
Program,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Emergency  Finance  Board. 

Restrictions  on  the  Life  or  Term  of  Local  Bonds  According  to 
Purpose.  To  finance  itheir  model  ciities  undertakings,  local  govern- 
ments must  piece  together  a  borrowing  program  based  on  statutes 
which  prescribe  different  lives  or  terms  for  bond  issues  by  purpose 
(notably,  G.L.  c.  44,  ss.  7-8  and  c.  121,  s.  26CC). 

Thus,  to  finance  sewer  mains  and  facilities,  localities  must  is- 
sue bonds  which  have  terms  of  up  to  5,  10  or  30  years,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  sewage  installation.  Likewise,  loans  for  water  sup- 
ply purposes  may  be  for  5,  10,  15,  20,  25  or  30  years,  according 
to  the  type  of  installaition  or  facilities  (loans  to  install  pipes  of 
under  16  inches  in  diameter  may  be  for  no  more  than  15  years, 
whereas  bonds  to  finance  the  installation  of  larger-diameter  pipes 
may  have  a  term  not  exceeding  25  years).  Incinerator  loans  may 
not  have  a  life  of  more  than  twenty  years.   And  varying  10  and 
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20-year  limits  control  borrowing  for  municipal  gas  or  light  plant 
purposes. 

Bonds  to  finance  recreational  facilities  may  have  10,  15,  20  or 
30-year  terms  according  to  the  refinements  of  the  law  governing 
local  borrowing  and  the  type  of  facility  involved.  To  pay  for  the 
repair,  enlargement  or  construction  of  municipal  public  buildings 
generally,  bond  isues  with  terms  of  10  or  20  years  are  permitted. 
The  latiter  20-yiear  term  also  extends  to  bonds  to  finance  state- 
aided  local  public  school  projects.  The  construction  of  roads  and 
sidewalks  may  be  financed  by  bond  with  10-year  terms,  except 
that  20-year  bonds  may  be  issued  for  bridge  construction.  The 
lower  10-year  limitation  cilso  applies  to  local  borrowing  for  trans- 
portation facilities  and  shore  protection  installations.  Finally,  for 
the  various  housing  and  anti^blight  purposes  enumerated  in  the 
Urban  Renewal  and  Public  Housing  Law,  localities  may  borrow 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  having  a  term  not  longer  than  25  years. 

Some  model  cities  authorities  urge  simplification  of  this  "chao- 
tic" picture  by  reclassifying  functionally  the  objectives  served  by 
municipal  indebtedness.  Thus  the  60  different  statutory  borrow- 
ing authorizations  could  be  reduced,  through  consolidation,  to  a 
smaller  number  of  broad  functional  authorizations,  including, 
among  others,  such  classes  as  "educational  facilities,"  "water 
and  sewer  facilities,"  "housing,  renewal  and  model  cities,"  and 
"short-term  projects."  The  maximum  term  of  bonds  issuable  under 
each  category  could  then  be  established  more  realistically,  in  the 
judgment  of  critics  of  the  present  system. 

In  particular,  some  of  these  critics  suggest  that  a  40-year  term 
be  authorized  for  bon{fe  issued  to  finance  housiing,  urban  renewal 
and  other  capital  outlay  permitted  by  Section  26CC  of  Chapter  121 
of  the  General  Laws,  and  that  this  section  be  amended  to  include 
model  cities  outlay.  Proponents  of  this  \^iew  agree  with  the  Special 
Commission  on  the  Audit  of  State  Needs  that  public  expenditures 
of  this  kind  produce  a  long-term  financial  and  social  return  to  the 
community  and  the  Commonwealth.  On  this  score,  advocates  of 
this  step  point  to  the  40-year  bonds  which  may  be  issued  by  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
and  Massachusetts  Parking  Authority,   which  they  describe  as 
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"development"  agencies  in  character.^ 

Generally  speaking,  critics  argue  that  the  constant  flow  of  pro- 
posals to  add  new  borrowing  authorizations  and  to  permit  local 
borrowing  beyond  existing  statutory  debt  limitations  reflect  the 
shortcomings  of  many  current  municipal  finance  statutes.  Such 
critics  also  feel  that  communities  will  seek  the  most  advantage- 
ous debt  arrangements  for  themse'lves,  either  by  way  of  shorter  or 
longer  loan  terms,  depending  upon  their  pfirticular  financial  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  limitations  imposed  by  law.  To  the  extent 
that  the  latter  limitations  are  obsolete  in  the  light  of  modem  con- 
ditions and  financial  realities,  the  capacity  of  the  municipalities 
to  meet  the  urban  challenge  is  crippled. 

City-Tovm  Distinction  in  Local  Borrowing  Authority.  Finally, 
critics  of  the  existing  controls  over  local  borrowing  in  Massachu- 
setts consider  "absurd"  the  present  practice  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  their  statutory  debt  limits. 
In  the  view  of  such  critics,  municipal  debt  limitations  should  be 
based  on  economic  factors  such  as  (a)  equalized  property  valua- 
tions and  (b)  population,  not  upon  the  type  of  munioipai  organiza- 
tion mandated  in  local  charters.  If  a  city  or  a  town  of  like  popu- 
lation each  have  a  1,000-family  slum,  and  hence  a  comparable  so- 
cial and  physical  rehabilitation  problem,  they  will  require  like 
financial  powers  and  resources  to  solve  it. 

Those  who  would  eliminate  the  city- town  distinction  in  municipal 
d^bt  limitations  emphasize  that  many  towns  are  more  populous 
than  some  cities  of  the  Commonwealth;  thus,  50  towns  exceed  the 
City  of  NewburyjKjrt  in  population  as  reported  by  the  1965  state 
decennial  census;  and  the  Town  of  Brookline  had  a  greater  popu- 
lation at  that  time  than  half  of  the  39  Massachusetts  cities.  Furth- 
er, critics  stress  that  urban  blight  is  not  confined  to  cities  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  the  Model  Cities  Program  ought  to  be 
available  also  to  the  larger  depressed  towns. 

Authority  of  Model  Cities  Agencies 

Authority  re  Activities  of  Other  Agencies  in  Model  Neighborhood 
The  Federal  Model  Cities  Law  stresses  attainment  of  its  objec- 


1  Acts  of:  1953,  c.  354,  s.  8;  1956,  a  465,  s.  10;  1958,  c.  606,  s.  8. 
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tive  of  an  improved  quality  of  urban  life  "through  the  most  ef- 
fective and  economical  concentration  and  coordination  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  public  and  private  efforts."^  Accordingly,  it  re- 
quires that  municipalities  participating  in  this  federally-aided  pro- 
gram provide  administrative  machinery  capable  of  "carrying  out 
the  program  on  a  consolidated  and  coordinated  basis,"  with  ap- 
propriate assurances  of  cooperation  by  those  agencies  whose  aid 
is  necessary.2 

Some  model  cities  officials  in  Massachusetts  complain  that  their 
model  cities  agencies  lack  effective  control  over  projects  and  pro- 
grams undertaken  in  their  model  neighborhood  areas  by  other  pub- 
lic authorities. 

The  federal  government,  through  HUD,  requires  coordination  of 
federally-aided  housing  activity  with  the  Model  Cities  Program; 
and  there  is  a  dovetailing  of  the  latter  with  federally-assisted 
community  renewal  programs.  However,  the  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  function  outside  the  control  of  the  local 
model  cities  agency,  with  coordination  only  where  this  is  arranged 
voluntarily  on  an  interagency  basis. 

The  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  empowered 
"through  advice  and  counsel"  to  coordinate  the  programs  of  the 
various  state  agencies  active  in  model  neighborhoods  and  other 
urban  sections,  and  to  foster  coopenaition  among  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies  in  that  regard  (G.L.  c.  23B,  s.  3).  However, 
other  state  departments  may  spurn  this  "advice"  on  technical  or 
political  grounds  unless  the  Commissioner  of  Community  Affairs 
is  an  adept  diplomat,  or  unless  the  governor  intervenes.  The  pre- 
viously-referred-to  personnel  shortages  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  also  limit  its  ability  to  secure  the  desired  degree 
of  interagency  cooperation  on  any  basis.  Local  model  cities 
agencies,  as  municipal  departments,  must  rely  wholly  on  diplomacy 
and  negotiation  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  state  agencies  with 
projects  in  their  model  neighborhoods. 

At  the  city  level,  model  cities  agencies  are  hampered  in  their 


1  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966   (P.L.  89- 
754;  80  Stat.  1255),  Title  I,  s.  101. 

2  Ibid.,  s.  103(a)  (4). 
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work  if  they  lack  approval  power  over  activities  and  projects  of 
other  city  departments  in  their  model  neighborhoods.  Such  an 
approval  power  may  be  conferred  on  the  model  cities  agency  by 
an  executive  order  of  the  mayor  or  city  manager  with  respect 
to  those  city  departments  under  his  control.  Or  it  may  be  provided 
for  by  ordinances  enacted  by  the  city  council  pursuant  to  its 
constitutional  "home  rule"  authority  to  — 

.  . .  exercise  any  power  or  function  which  the  general  court  has  power 
to  confer  upon  it,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or 
laws  enacted  by  the  general  court  .  .  .  and  which  is  not  denied,  either 
expressly  or  by  clear  implication,  to  the  city  or  town  by  its  charter  .  .  .1 

Such  an  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Cambridge  City  Council  in 
1968  (No.  766)  grants  extensive  approval  powers  to  the  Cam- 
bridge City  Demonstration  Agency  (CDA)  in  these  terms: 

Subject  to,  and  in  furtherance  of,  the  authority  of  the  City  Council 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  the  CDA  shall  have  exclusive 
authority  to  make  and  provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  plans  for  the 
Cambridge  Model  Cities  Program.  Departments,  commissions,  boards, 
offices,  and  other  public  bodies  of  the  City  of  Cambridge  shall,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  City  Charter  and  the  General  Laws,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  City  Council  or  City  Manager  when 
necessary,  carry  out  programs  proivosed  to  them  by  the  CDA  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  City  Council 
to  refrain  from  approving  those  parts  of  requests  or  proposals  fom 
othe  public  bodies  which  materially  affect  the  Model  Cities  Area  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  plans  of  the  CDA.  (Cambr,  Gen.  Ord.,  c.  39,  Art. 
IV,  s.  6). 

No  amendments  to  the  Final  Plans  required  by  a  state  agency  or 
department  or  by  .  .  .  (HUD)  ...  as  a  condition  of  granting  federal 
funds  for  the  execution  of  a  iModel  Cities  Program  .  .  .  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  until  ithe  amendments  have  been  approved  first 
by  the  CDA  .  .  .   (Cambr.  Gen.  Ord.,  c.  39,  Art.  VI,  s.  3). 

All  requests,  proposals,  resolutions,  orders  or  petitions  for  funda- 
mental changes  affecting  land  use  in  the  Model  Cities  Area  during 
the  period  in  which  the  Model  Cities  Program  is  being  planned  and 
executed  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  CDA  .  .  .  (for  its  written  com- 
ment) .  .  .  before  any  action  is  taken  in  respect  thereto  by  the  City 
Council,  City  Manager,  or  any  department,  commission,  board  or  office 
of  the  City  .  .  .   (Cambr.  Gen.  Ord.,  c.  39,  Art.  VII). 

Ordinances  of  this  character  do  not  appear  to  be  binding  on 
local  school  departments  which  enjoy  statutory  independence  from 


1  Mass.  Const.,  Amend.  Art.  II,  s.  6,  as  revised  by  Amend.  Art.  LXXXIX. 
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control  by  municipal  legislative  bodies  (except  as  to  school  con- 
struction and  pupil  transportation). 

Arguments  Pro  and  Con  Approval  Powers  for  Model  Cities  Agencies 

In  the  opinion  of  some  model  cities  officials,  their  agencies 
should  be  given  a  power  of  approval,  at  least  for  a  three  or  four 
year  period,  over  projects  and  programs  undertaken  in  their  model 
neighborhoods  by  other  public  authorities,  so  that  a  better  coor- 
dination of  public  effort  can  be  achieved  therein.  They  see  such 
approval  power  as  especially  necessary  in  regard  to  educational, 
health,  welfare,  employment,  housing  and  public  works  programs. 
They  favor  legislation  which  would  require  programs  originating 
at  the  state  level  and  in  other  departments  of  a  municipality  to 
conform  to  the  plans  developed  by  model  cities  agencies  in  whose 
territory  they  are  conducted. 

In  general,  such  model  cities  authorities  say  that  it  is  difficult 
to  work  out  effective  cooperation  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  with 
other,  older  federal,  state  and  local  departments;  because  of  con- 
ditioning and  habits,  the  bureaucracies  of  such  departments  are 
said  to  have  a  strong,  innate  resistance  to  the  kind  of  experimenta- 
tion in  which  model  cities  agencies  wish  to  indulge. 

The  conferring  of  broad  approval  powers  upon  model  cities  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  activities  of  state  agencies  and  other 
municipal  departments  in  model  neighborhoods  is  criticized  by  of- 
ficials of  these  latter  bodies  as  both  unwise  and  unncesssary. 

Firstly,  some  state  officials  object  that  impasses  may  result  if 
model  cities  agencies  are  permitted  to  veto  the  execution  within 
their  areas  of  programs  and  projects  of  statewide  or  regional  im- 
port. These  officials  note  the  delays  and  difficulties  which  attended 
the  granting  of  a  "home  rule  veto  power"  to  certain  Boston  area 
cities  and  towns  in  regard  to  state  highway  construction  therein. 
Hence,  while  such  officials  favor  fuU  consultation  and  cooperation 
between  their  departments  and  the  model  cities  agencies,  they 
feel  the  most  productive  results  will  come  from  the  processes  of 
negotiation. 

'  Secondly,  officials  of  other  city  departments  protest  any  grant  of 
approval  powers  to  a  model  cities  agency  which  would  transform 
its  model  neiighborhood  into  a  "city  within  the  city"  and  deprive 
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those  departments  of  substantial  control  over  their  own  activities 
and  projects  in  the  model  neighborhood.  Such  departments  stress 
their  citywide  responsibilities,  and  the  experience  and  expertise 
of  their  staffs  in  their  respective  specialized  fields  of  activity. 
They  object  to  granting  "dictatorial  authority"  to  model  cities 
agencies  which  they  describe  as  recent  in  origin  and  short  on 
experience  and  qualified  staff.  Accordingly,  these  city  depart- 
ments also  favor  the  cooperation  approach,  with  interagency  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  being  resolved  by  the  mayor  or  city  manager. 

Eminent  Domain  Authority 

In  the  opinion  of  officials  of  some  model  cities  agencies,  there  is 
a  need  to  vest  eminent  domain  authority  in  the  local  model  cities 
agency  in  respect  to  its  model  neighborhood  area.  Currently,  land 
takings  must  be  authorized  by  the  city  council  in  a  city,  or  the 
town  meeiting  an  a  town,  by  a  two^thirds  vote  of  lits  membership 
for  purposes  authorized  by  statute  (G.L.  c.  40,  s.  14;  c.  79).  Tak- 
ings so  authorized  must  then  be  initiated  by  the  municipal  de- 
partments which  must  develop,  maintain  and  operate  the  land  and 
facilities  so  acquired. 

Model  cities  officials  point  out  that  the  model  cities  agencies 
are  supposed  to  play  a  "staff"  role,  coordinating  land  takings  by 
municipal  operating  departments  in  the  model  neighborhoods. 
However,  the  ideal  and  real  do  not  always  match  in  this  process. 
Among  the  potential  difficulties  cited  by  these  officials  in  present 
procedures  are:  (1)  conflicting  opinions  among  city  agencies  — 
including  the  model  cities  agency  —  as  to  contemplated  land  tak- 
ings, (2)  disputes  within  cixy  councils  over  proposed  land  takings 

Resident  Participation 

Statutory  and  Regulatory  Requirements 

Fedeml  Requirements.  By  requirement  of  the  Federal  Model 
Cities  Law,  a  local  government  must  afford  an  opportunity  for 
"widespread  citizen  participation"  in  its  model  cities  program  to 
be  eligible  for  federal  financial  assistance.^  The  statute  does  not 
define  this  concept  of  "citizen  participation";   HUD  regulations 


1  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-754; 
80  Stat.  1255),  Title  I,  s.  103  (a)   (2). 
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and  local  experimentation  are  controlling  on  this  score.  The  ade- 
quacy of  the  arran^ments  for  resident  participation  dn  the  affairs 
and  conduct  of  any  mode'l  city  is  evaluated  by  HUD  when  the 
locality  applies  for  federal  aid  to  its  model  city  program. 

In  general,  HUD  regulations  stipulate  that  each  such  locality 
must  provide  for  representation  by  model  neighborhood  residents 
in  the  formulation  of  the  policies  and  plans  of  their  mode'l  city. 
These  regulations  leave  wholly  to  local  discretion  the  decision  as 
to  whether  one  or  more  resident  boards  or  committees  are  estab- 
lished for  these  purposes,  what  their  precise  powers  are,  whether 
resident  members  of  such  bodies  are  to  be  elected  or  appointed, 
and  whether  such  bodies  shall  include  non-resident  members  or 
city  officials  serving  ex  officiis.  Such  a  resident  body  must  be 
provided  by  the  locality,  through  its  model  cities  agency  or  other- 
wise, with  professional  technical  assistance,  financial  assistance, 
and  information  sufficient  to  perniit  it  to  initiate  and  evaluate 
proposals  relating  to  the  model  city.^ 

HUD  policy  stresses  the  retention  by  munioipal  governments  of 
final  decision-making  and  fiscal  authority  with  respect  to  model 
cities  within  their  municipalities.  Thus,  the  mayor  and  council  of  a 
city,  or  town  meeting  of  a  town,  control  and  structuire  and  activ- 
ities of  the  model  city  agency.  Dikewise,  the  municipality  retains 
administrative  authority  over  planning  funds  provided  to  its  public 
agencies,  and  the  right  to  review  the  utilization  of  planning  funds 
allocated  to  private  agencies  and  neighborhood  groups. 

Massachusetts  State  Requirements.  Currently,  the  Commonwealth 
has  set  no  standards  for  resident  participation  in  the  formulation 
of  model  cities  policies  and  plans  in  Miassachusetts.  Such  partici- 
pation is  left  entirdy  to  local  determination,  subject  to  (a)  local 
charter  provisions,  and  (b)  approval  by  HUD  when  the  city  or 
town  applies  for  federal  financial  assistance  under  Sections  104- 
105  of  the  model  City  Law,  Thus,  one  or  more  "resident"  boards 
may  be  attached  to  a  model  city  undertaking  by  executive  order 
of  the  mayor  or  of  the  city  or  town  manager,  or  by  ordinances 


1  U.S.  Depiartmenjt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Citizen  Participation 
in  Model  Cities,  Te<;hnical  Bulletin  No.  3,  MCOR-G3110.3,  HUD  Guide,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  December  1968,  27  pp. 
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or  by-laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  body  of  the  municipality.  The 
effective  powers  of  such  neighborhood  resident  boards  vary  greatly; 

Practices  of  Nine  Model  Cities  in  Massachusetts 

Types  of  Resident  Boards.  Of  the  nine  Massachusetts  localities 
(all  cities)  having  model  cities  agencies,  five  provide  for  only  one 
major  model  neighborhood  or  model  city  board  as  the  vehicle  fot 
resident  participation  at  the  upper  level  (Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall 
River,  New  Bedford  and  Springfield).  The  remaining  four  locali- 
ties report  that  they  have  established  two  such  boards  each,  with 
different  functions  and  responsibilities  (Hc^lyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn  and 
Worcester).  All  13  of  these  boards  contain  members  elected  by 
residents  of  the  model  neighborhood  on  some  basis;  and  at  least 
six  of  these  boards  include  members  appointed  by  various  city 
bodies  and  civic  groups,  or  city  officiails  serving  ex  offioiis.  The 
elected  resident  members  were  reported  to  constitute  a  voting 
majority  on  at  least  nine  of  the  13  boards,  and  at  least  half  of 
the  memberships  of  another  two  boards. 

Advisory  Powers  of  Resident  Boards.  AH  13  boards  possess 
advisory  powers.  In  the  five  communities  with  but  one  major 
resident  board,  these  advisory  responsibilities  extend  to  mode^l  city 
policies,  plcins  and  other  specified  asx>ects  enumerated  in  the  or- 
dinance or  executive  order  creating  the  board.  Most  responses 
of  the  four  cities  with  two  "resident"  boards  each  did  not  indicate 
precisely  the  functional  differences  between  these  boards;  in  some 
instcinces,  one  board  concerns  itself  with  "policy"  questions  while 
the  second  body  passes  upon  "planning"  issues;  and  in  other  lo- 
calities, the  two  boards  seem  to  have  the  aspects  of  a  bicameral 
system  with  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

Approval  Powers  of  Resident  Boards.  The  "approval"  powers 
vested  in  these  13  boards,  as  distinct  from  purdy  "advisory"  pow- 
ers, are  difficult  to  assess  in  view  of  the  ultimate  power  of  re^ 
view  and  approval  retained  in  the  mayor  and  city  council  under 
HUD  regulations  and  policies. 

The  most  sweeping  powers  reported  are  those  accorded  to  the 
Cambridge  City  Demonstration  Agency  (16  elected  resident 
members  and  eight  appointed  or  ex  officiis  members) ,  whose  prior 
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approval  is  required  before  further  action  may  occur  on  final 
plans  and  proposals.  It  has  control  over  aspects  of  the  activities 
of  other  city  agencies  in  the  model  city.  And  it  has  a  right  of 
review  of  certain  proposed  ordinances  affecting  its  work. 
,^  In  one  city  with  hut  one  board  (Boston)  and  in  a  second  city 
with  two  bodies  (Lowell),  no  approval  powers  with  "teeth"  in 
them  were  reported.  Approval  powers  of  varying  scope  are  re- 
ported vested  in  resident  boards  of  three  cities  With  one  such 
board  each  (FaM  River,  New  Bedford  and  Springfield),  and  in  at 
least  one  of  the  two  boairds  in  the  three  remojining  cities  with 
"double"  systems  of  resident  boards  (Holyoke,  Lynn  and  Worcest- 
er);. 

Finally,  three  of  the  rdne  model  cities  prescribe  that  the  final 
plans  of  the  model  city  program  must  be  approved  by  model  neigh- 
borhood residents  at  a  referendum  eilection  (Cambridge,  Holyoke 
and  Lowell). 

Considerations  of  Bona  Fide  Resident  Participation.  As  indicated 
above,  "resident  participation"  in  the  establishment  of  model  city 
policies  and  plans  is  not  to  ibe  equated  automatically  to  "control" 
thereof  by  model  neighborhood  voters  or  by  representative  boards 
elected  by  them.  In  the  three  mimioipalities  providing  for  a  model 
neighborhood  referendum  endorsement  or  rejection  of  the  model 
city  program,  neighborhood  residents  "participate"  in  a  significant 
way.  At  least,  political  realities  make  unlikely  any  city  council 
approval  of  such  a  program  which  fails  to  win  neighborhood  vot- 
er approval.  At  the  same  time,  neighborhood  voter  ratification 
of  a  model  city  scheme  does  not  obligate  the  city  council  to  ap- 
prove the  requisite  application  for  federal  financial  assistance. 

In  the  six  mumcipaiities  lacking  such  referendum  procedures, 
the  effectiveness  of  resident  participation  in  policy  land  plan  formul- 
ation depends  entireily  upon  (a)  the  composition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood boards,  (b)  the  forcefulness  of  personalities  serving  thereon, 
(c)  the  degree  to  which  model  neighborhood  peoj^le  accept  such 
bodies  as  being  representative  of  them,  (d)  the  powers  conferred 
upon  these  boards  by  the  parent  mimicipality,  and  (e)  the  serious- 
ness with  which  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  such  boards 
are  accepted  by  the  mayor  or  city  mnager,  city  council  and  the 
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bureaucracy.    These   factors   determine   the   difference   between 
genuine  resident  participation  and  elaborate  "window  dressing." 

The  major  challenge  to  be  met  in  devising  schemes  of  resident 
participation  in  the  development  of  model  city  policies  and  plans 
is  that  of  recapturing  some  of  the  spirit  and  sense  of  community 
identity  and  popular  participation  and  responsibility  characteristic 
of  the  old  New  England  town.  This  is  especialy  true  in  the  In- 
stance of  model  cities  located  in  municipalities  with  a  city  form  of 
government.  Towns,  with  their  town  meeting  systems  of  govern- 
ment, afford  a  broad  basis  of  citizen  participation  in  formulating 
muniicipal  podiides  and  programs  ;and  in  all  but  perhaps  the  largest 
of  them,  the  ordinary  citizen  tends  to  feel  that  he  and  his  neighbors 
are  the  town.  Cities,  With  their  much  larger  scale  of  operations 
and  sm£dl  legislative  bodies,  must  contend  with  very  real  problems 
of  voter  alienation. 

This  problem  has  special  significance  in  cities  where  city  coim- 
cilmen  are  all  elected  at  large,  With  the  consequence  that  many 
component  major  neighborhoods  or  wards  within  the  city  are  left 
without  a  resident  councilman  who  understands  their  problems  and 
needs  and  who  is  available  to  assist  neighborhood  residents.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  resident,  especially  the  resident  of  a  de- 
prived area,  is  prone  to  regard  the  city  government  as  a  remote 
"third  party,"  not  as  his  goveriunent.  To  the  town  resident  who 
remarks  that  "we  did  such-and-such  in  the  town  meeting,"  the 
inhabitant  of  a  city  ward  may  respond  "they  .  .  .  (the  officials 
in  city  hall)  .  .  .  may  or  may  not  do  the  same  for  us."  For  the 
model  cities,  the  task  is  thus  to  return  government  from  the  third 
person  plural  to  the  first  person  plural. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  of  Two  National  Studies 

The  problems  of  effective  neighborhood  participation  have  been 
explored  in  two  recent  national  studies,  one  published  by  the  Arth- 
ur D.  Little  Company  in  1967,  the  other  released  by  the  Federal 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  1968.  Both 
organizations  recommended  steps  to  enhance  such  participation. 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Study  of  1967.  The  Arthur  D.  Little 
Company  examined  nationwide  aspects  of  resident  participation 
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in  "die  model  cities  endeavor,  and  has  suggested  steps  to  make  that 
participation  more  effective.^ 

This  study  emphasizes  that  the  effectiveness  of  resident  partici- 
pation has  been  impaired  by  a  conflict  of  Model  City  Program 
requirements  with  conditions  for  its  success.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  requirement  that,  within  one  year  following  its  re- 
ceipt of  a  Section  104  planning  grant,  a  model  city  agency  must 
produce  on  a  "crash  basis"  a  five-year  model  city  plan,  which  is  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  municipality's  application  for  a  Section  105 
grant  to  execute  an  "approved  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program."  The  study  concluded  that  one  year  is  an  inadequate 
period  Within  which  to  fill  out  the  requisite  federal  aid  application 
forms,  analyze  the  ills  of  the  model  neighborhood  land  propose 
remedial  pHans;  and  it  questioned  the  feasibility  of  trying  to  imple- 
ment such  plans  within  five  years  in  all  cases.  Because  of  the 
time-consuming  aspects  of  securing  effective  resident  participation, 
the  report  argued  that  the  requirements  for  such  participation  in 
the  planning  as  weU  as  the  implementation  stages  of  the  program 
are  inconsistent  with  the  prescribed  time  schedule.^ 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  study  went  on  to  suggest  possible  methods 
whereby  resident  ("citizen"),  participation  in  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram might  be  made  effective: 

In  ithe  planning  JBor  the  'Model  lOities  Program,  the  individual  can 
have  a  major  oppontunity  to  exercise  <x>ntrol  over  the  future  of  his 
individual  and  neigihiborhood  environment  by  choosing  what  services 
and  f acEities  the  community  needs,  helping  to  determine  how  housing 
should  be  improved,  and  playing  an  important  [role  m  the  develop- 
ment of  a  model  city  atrajtegy. 

There  is  no  complete  substitute  fc^r  some  direct  citizen  involvement 
in  policy  formulation.  City  officials  will  find  working  with  citizen 
groups  less  frustrating  if  they  modify  their  expectations  and  accept 
the  element  of  unpredictiability  that  citizen  participation  injects  into 
the  planning  process ... 

In  many  cities  the  same  few  people  appear  over  and  over  again 
as  neighborhood  representatives  in  civic  activities.  They  are  ordinarily 
the  most  vocal,  and  the  most  likely  to  volunteer.  Often  they  are 
property  owners  or  others  who  have  economic  interests  in  the  area. 


1  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Critical  Issties  in  Urban  Management-Strategies  For 
Shaping  Model  Cities,  Washington,  D.C.,  (Oommunioation  Service  Corp.,  1967, 
52  pp.,  plus 

2  Ibid.,  p.  4 
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These  indivaduals  and  their  views  are  not  necessarily,  however,  truly 
representative  of  the  views  of  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  Many 
natural  neighborhood  leaders  may  either  lack  skUls  or  knowledge 
for  communication  with  outside  groups  or  may  have  attitudes  and 
attadhments  that  discourage  their  participation  in  broader  community 
activities.  Special  efforts  should  be  undertaken  at  the  outset  of  a 
program  to  identify  these  individuals,  to  understand  the  obstacles  to 
obtaining  their  cooperation,  and  to  develop  means  of  enlisting  them 
in  program  planning  and  operations  .  .  . 

The  development  of  the  community's  physical  pattern  can  serve  as 
a  major  source  for  stimulating  citizen  participation.  In  many  cities, 
neighborhood  groups  have  been  highly  effective  in  opposing  highways, 
urban  renewal  and  other  iprogranas.  Skillful  organization  can  direct 
this  energy  to  ithe  advantage  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  residents. 
The  appropriate  form  for  citizen  involvemenit  should  be  related  to 
both  the  city-wide  responsibilities  of  city  officials  and  the  capabilities 
and  skills  for  participation  of  Oitizen  groups.  Ordinarily,  some  de- 
cisions concerning  neighborhood  development  will  have  only  limited 
impact  outside  the  neighborhood  itself.  In  such  decision  areas,  neigh- 
biorhood  groups  might  be  granted  general  control  over  a  jmjject  pletn 
subject  to  specific  limitations  ... 

No  m:atter  what  type  of  planning  procedure  and  administrative 
structure  is  instituted,  however,  Interviewing  and  surveys  in  the  target 
area  are  required  to  develop  detailed  information  on  conditions  and 
attitudes.  Residents  of  the  neighborhood  can  participate  in  ...  this 
study. 

The  neighborhood  self -survey  .  .  .  has  several  advantages  over  more 
conventional  approaches.  The  indigenous  worker  usually  i>ossesses  a 
natural  knowledge  of  the  social  and  institutional  structure  of  the  area. 
He  faces  fewer  barriers  to  communication  with  local  residents  than 
would  an  outside  interviewer.  He  is  more  likely  to  have  access  to  in- 
formation relating  to  .  .  .  potential  helpful  or  hindering  factors  related 
to  itihe  success  of  the  Model  Cities  iProgram.  Residents  ernployed  in 
this  program  provide  a  source  of  information  to  other  airea  residents 
about  the  nature  of  'the  Mlodel  Cities  Program  .  . .  i 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  report  also  stressed  the  need  to  provide 
inhabitants  of  disadviantaged  neighborhoods,  including  model  city 
areas,  with  improved  access  to  their  municipal  government.  It 
noted  that  such  inhabitants  often  feel  that  their  legitimate,  politicr 
ally-elected  representatives  do  not  understand  their  problems  or 
speak  for  the  neighborhood  interest.  Hence,  the  report  urged  use 
of  neighborhood  councils,  little  neighborhood  city  halls  or  service 


1  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Critical  Issues  in  Urban  Management-Strategies  For 
Shaping  Model  Cities,  pp.  22-24. 
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centers,  and  neighborhood  "ombudsmen"  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  model  city  residents  and  their  municipal  government.^ 

The  study  warned  that  the  existence  of  competing  resident  or- 
ganizations in  the  model  neighborhood  can  intensify  conflicts  and 
delay  program  operations,  and  urged  that  structures  be  developed 
to  orient  this  competition  constructively.  Finally,  the  building-up 
of  a  pool  of  stable  leadership  talent  in  the  target  area  was  urged, 
to  improve  neighborhood  communication  patterns  and  hence  to  im- 
prove the  chances  of  success  of  the  Model  City  Program.^ 

Proposal  of  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  in  1968.  To  increase  citizen  involvement  in  the  govern- 
mental activities  of  neighborhoods  within  large  cities,  the  Federal 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR)  has 
proposed  for  state  use  a  model  law  providing  for  "neighborhood 
sub-units  of  govemment,"^  which  has  been  reprinted  as  Appendix 
B  of  this  report. 

In  support  of  its  proposal,  the  ACIR   has  declared  that  — 

.  .  .  Some  observers  believe  itlhat  ithe  disaippeanance  of  any  meaning- 
ful sense  of  community  lamong  residenits  of  large  cities  and  countiries 
in  our  metropolitan  lareias  hias  been  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the 
"crisis  in  the  cities."  The  complaint  lis  frequently  voiced  that  the 
gap  between  the  neighboaihood  and  the  city  hall  or  the  country  build- 
ing has  lengthened  continually  until  the  distance  aeems  astronomical 
rather  than  a  few  blocks  or  a  few  miles. 

States  Should  consider  legislation  authoming  large  cities  and  county 
governments  to  metTopolitan  areas  to  establish  neighborhood  sub-units 
of  government  with  limited  ipowers  of  taxation  and  local  self-gov- 
emment.4  While  the  establishment  of  neigihborhood  centers  is  by 
no  means  the  complete  answer  to  the  umrest  which  exists  in  many  of 
our  large  cities,  there  is  a  definite  need  to  stimulate  individual  areas 
to  develop  programs  of  neighborhood  irnprovement  and  self -Improve- 
ment. 

The  .  .  .  suggested  legislation  authorizes  city  and  county  govern- 
ments to  create  neighborhood  sub-units  of  government  with  elected 


1  Ibid,  pp.  24-25. 

2  Ibid,  pp.  25-26. 

3  U.S.  Advisory  OommisSion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  ACIB  State  Leg- 
islative Program  —  New  Proposals  for  1969,  'M-39,  Washington,  D.C.,  June 
1968,  125  pp.  ait  pp.  803-1  and  803-2. 

4  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Fiscal  Balance 
in  tfie  American  Federal  System,  Vols.  1  (355  pp.)  and  2  (393  pp.),  A-31,- 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1967. 
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neighborhood  governing  bodies.  The  legislation  provides  that  these 
sub-units  may  be  dissolved  lat  will  by  the  dity  or  county  governing 
body.  The  legislation  is  not  intended  to  fragmenit  funther  local  gov- 
ernment structure  in  metropolitan  areas.  However,  it  is  designed  to 
make  it  possible,  through  the  neighborhood  sub-government  device, 
for  existing  large  units  of  local  government  to  harness  some  of  the 
rraources  and  aspirations  of  their  inner  cMnomunities.  The  proposed 
legislation  suggests  a  means  through  which  a  local  government  can 
actively  involve  a  neighborhood  in  the  governmen'tal  process.i 

This  authority  proposed  by  the  mode'l  statute  would  be  available 
only  to  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  and  to  counties  located 
partly  or  wholly  in  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  as  de- 
fined by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau.  It  defines  procedures  for 
establishing  a  neighborhood  service  area  by  a  city  or  county  gov- 
erning body,  on  petition  of  voters  or  residents  of  the  proposed 
area,  and  after  a  public  hearing.  The  proposed  law  allows  exten- 
sion of  the  boundaries  of  such  a  neighborhood  service  area  by  the 
city  or  county  governing  'body,  on  petition  of  the  area's  neighbor- 
hood council  or  voters.  It  lalso  spells  out  imiform  standards  for 
determining  neighborhood  service  area  boundaries,  and  prescribes 
procedures  for  dissolving  such  areas. 

The  model  law  further  regulates  the  election  of  members  of 
neighborhood  councils  and  provides  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  to 
complete  unexpired  terms.  Council  members  are  to  serve  without 
pay,  but  are  to  be  reiimbursed  for  their  official  expenses.  Each 
neighborhood  council  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  only  those  pow- 
ers and  functions  conferred  upon  it  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  or  county.  Any  power  could  be  transferred  to  a  neighborhood 
council  in  its  entirety  or,  dltematively,  shared  wiith  the  parent 
local  government.  The  proposed  statute  authorizes  neighborhood 
coimcHs  to  emi^loy  x)ersonnel  and  to  initiate  and  execute  self-help 
projects,  including  but  not  limited  to  refuse  coUection,  beautifioa- 
ion,  recreational  and  cultural  activities. 

Subject  to  required  audits,  the  city  or  county  governing  body 
is  allowed  to  share  with,  or  transfer  to,  neighborhood  councils 
authority  to  accept  and  expend  public  and  private  funds  to  meet 
overhead  costs  of  administration  and  costs  of  services  rendered. 

1  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovermriental  Relations,  ACIR  State 
Legislative  Program  —  New  Proposals  for  1969,  M-39,  Washington,  D.C., 
June  1%8,  125  pp.  At  p.  803-1. 
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Such  councils  are  given  authority  to  finance  certain  services  at 
a  different  level  than  the  overail  city  or  county  tax  rate,  so  that 
only  recipients  need  pay  for  particular  service.  Neighborhood 
councils  are  empowered  by  the  model  law  to  levy  a  uniform  tax  to 
finance  si)ecial  services. 

The  ACIR  study  stressed  that  in  some  states  changes  may  be 
required  in  the  state  constitution  to  facilitate  enactment  of  its 
legislative  proposal  above. 

Proposal  by  Representative  Joseph  B.  Walsh  of  Bostmi  in  1969 
In  1969,  Representative  Joseph  B.  Walsh  of  Boston,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Research  Council,  proposed  legislation,  b£^- 
ed  On  the  ACIR  model,  which  would  have  authorized  "neighborhood 
area  agencies"  in  cities  and  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants. 
His  measure.  House,  No.  1663,  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Local  Affaiirs  for  consideration.  After  a  public  hearting 
at  which  neither  proponents  nor  opponents  expressed  an  interest, 
that  committee  recommended  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  22,  1969  that  House,  No.  1663  be  referred  to  the  next 
annual  session;  and  this  negative  report  was  accepted  by  the 
House  on  the  following  day. 

Synopsis  of  Walsh  Proposal.  House,  No.  1663  represented  an 
adaptation  of  the  ACIR  model  law  to  Massachusetts  conditions. 
It  proposed  to  empower  cities  and  towns,  rather  than  cities  and 
counties,  to;  create  neighborhood  area  agencies;  land,  unlike  the 
ACIR  measure.  House,  No.  1663  proposed  to  grant  this  authority 
to  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  whether  located  in  a  standard 
metropolitan  staitistioai  area  or  not.  In  a  third  departure  from 
the  ACIR  draft,  the  Walsh  bill  omitted  any  extension  of  taxing 
powers  to  neighborhood  area  agencies.  The  provisions  of  the  rela- 
tively brief  House,  No.  1663  are  synopsized  as  foUows: 

Section  1.  Each  city  or  town  of  over  50,000  populatlion,  by  action 
of  the  mayor  land  city  council  in  la  city,  or  by  tihe  board  of  selectmen 
in  a  town,  is  authorized  to  cneaute  a  "neighborhood  area  agency"  to 
provide  oir  to  advise  on  the  provision  of  such  govemmental  services 
Or  functions  as  specifically  assigned  to  said  agency  by  the  respective 
mayor  and  city  council,  or  board  of  selectmen.  A  school  committee 
may  assign  services  or  functions  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
such  a  neighborhood  area  agency.  The  powers,  duties  and  responsibil- 
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Ities  of  a  neighborhood  area  agency  shall  be  limited  to  those  services 
or  functions  so  assigned. 

Section  2.  Each  neighborhood  area  shaU  be  governed  by  a  neigh- 
borhood service  board  established  by  this  act. 

Section  3.  (a)  A  neighborhood  area  board  shaU  consist  of  one  mem- 
Iber  for  each  voting  precinct  within  its  boundaries.  The  term  of  office 
shall  be  the  same  as  members  of  the  city  council  or  board  of  selecit- 
men. 

(b)  Board  members  shall  be  elected  at4arge  by  the  voters  of  the 
neighborhood  service  area  at  the  regular  municipal  elections.  Mem- 
bers shaU  be  residents  of  the  neighborhood  service  area  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  in  elections  for  local  government  officials. 

(c)  A  vacancy  on  the  iboard  may  be  filled  by  the  city  council  or 
board  of  selectmen  from  registered  voters  in  the  area.  A  member  so 
appointed  shall  serve  untU  the  next  general  municipal  election. 

Section  4.  A  petition  signed  by  10%  of  the  qualifled  voters  of  any 
compact  and  contiguous  area  of  a  city  or  town  may  be  submitted  to 
(the  city  council  or  to  the  iboard  of  selectmen,  requesting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  neighborhood  service  area  to  provide  any  service  or 
services  which  the  city  or  town  is  authorized  by  law  to  provide.  The 
petition  shall  describe  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  service  area  and 
shEtH  specify  the  services  to  toe  provided.  Such  boundaries  shall  be 
drawn  so  no  voting  precinct  is  subdivided. 

Within  30  days  foMowing  the  verifiioation  of  tthe  signaitures  on  the 
petition  by  local  election  commissioners,  the  city  or  town  shall  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  requested 
neighborhood  service  area  shall  be  established.  Within  30  days  after 
that  hearing,  the  city  council  or  board  of  selectmen  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  the  establishment  of  the  requested  neighborhood  service 
larea.  A  hearing  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  but  shall  be 
completed  within  30  days  of  its  commencement.  A  resolution  approv- 
ing the  creation  of  the  neighborhood  service  area  may  contain  amend- 
ments or  modifications  of  the  area's  iboundaries  or  functions  as  set 
ifonth  in  the  petition,  but  shall  not  include  any  functions  or  duties  of 
la  duly  elected  school  committee  unless  such  school  committee  concurs. 

Section  5.  A  city  oouncU  or  board  of  selectmen,  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest from  a  neighborhood  service  board  created  under  this  act,  or 
pursuant  to  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  10%  of  the  qualified  voters 
living  within  the  neighborhood  service  area,  may  conformably  with 
section  4  lalter  the  iboundaries  of  any  existing  neighborhood  service 
area  following  the  procedures  set  fotnth  in  the  preceding  section. 

Section  6.  In  establishing  neighborhood  service  area  boundaries  and 
determining  those  services  to  be  undertaken  by  the  neighborhood  area 
councU,  the  city  or  town  shall  study  and  take  into  consideration  the 
following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  constitutes  a  neighborhood  with 
common  concerns  and  with  a  capacity  for  local  neighborhood  initia- 
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tive,   leadership,   and  declsion-mafeing  with  respect  to  city  or  town 
government; 

(2)  City  or  town  departmental  and  agency  authority;  and  resources 
or  funotiions  that  may  ibe  leiither  transferred  or  shared  with  the 
council; 

(3)  Populatlion  density,  distrihutaon,  and  growth  within  a  neigh- 
iborhood  service  area  to  lassure  that  Sits  boundaries  reflect  the  most 
effective  territory  for  local  participation  and  control; 

(4)  Conformity  to  stipulation  that  iboundaries  shall  consist  of  bounds 
of  voting  precincts. 

(5)  Such  other  matters  as  might  affetat  the  establishment  of  bound- 
aries and  servtices  which  would  provide  for  raoire  meantogful  tdjtizen 
pairtidpation  in  city  or  town  goveirmnent. 

Section  7.  After  a  public  heartog,  a  city  council  or  board  of  select- 
imen  may  dissolve  a  neighborhood  service  area  on  its  own  initiative 
or  pursuant  to  a  petition  signed  by  lat  least  10%  of  the  qualified 
voters  living  witliin  the  neighborhoic^  service  area.  The  city  council 
or  iboiard  of  selectmen  shall  give  advance  notice  of  that  hearing  in  a 
newspaiper  of  general  circulation  in  the  neighborhood  service  area  not 
less  than  14  days  before  the  date  thereof. 

Section  8.  (a)  iMemibers  of  a  nieighborihood  service  area  board  shall 
ireceive  no  compensation  buit  may  receive  reimbursement  of  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500  in  any  one  calendar  year, 

(b)  AU  meeltings  of  a  neighborhood  service  area  board  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

(c)  A  hoard  Shall  adopt  by-laws  providing  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  selection  of  a  presiding  officer  and  other  officers. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  ithe  transaction  of  business.  Each  member  shall  have  one 
viote. 

Section  9.  A  board  may  exercise  any  powers  and  perform  any 
functions  within  the  neighborhood  service  area  authorized  by  the 
City  council,  or  board  of  seieotm.en,  or  delegated  to  It  by  a  school 
^committee,  which  may  include  but  not  be  limited  to : 

(1)  Advisory  or  delegated  substantive  authority,  or  both,  with 
irespect  to  such  programs  as  community  action  programs;  urban  re- 
newal, relocation,  public  housing,  planning  and  zoning  actions,  and 
other  physical  development  programs;  crime  prevention  and  juvenile 
delinquency  programs;  health  services;  code  inspection;  recreation; 
education,  and  manpower  training; 

(2)  Self-help  projects,  such  as  establishment  and  maintenamce  of 
neighborhood  community  centers,  cultural  activities  and  housing  re- 
habilitation; and 

(3)  Budget  and  finance  authority,  subject  to  municipal  audit  and 
audit  by  the  State  Division  of"  Accounts,  to  accept  funds  from  public 
and    private   sources,   includhig  public  subscriptions,   and   to   expend 
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monies  to  meet  overhead  costs  of  oouncU  administration  and  support 
for  self-help  projects. 

Arguments  of  Proponents.  Proponents  of  House,  No.  1663  of 
1969  favor  its  enactment  ibecause  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
critical  need  to  establish  certain  uniform  statewide  standards  con- 
trolling the  formation  of  neighborhood  sub-units  of  government 
and  the  a;ssignment  of  functions  land  powers  to  them  by  theiir 
parent  municipailities.  Proponents  stress  ttie  desirability  of  flex- 
ible standards,  adequate  to  prevent  abu^s,  but  not  so  detailed 
as  to  complicate  local  compliance.  These  proponents  justify 
House,  No.  1663  as  a  legitimate  exercise  by  the  General  Court 
of  its  authority  and  duty  under  the  Home  Rule  Amendment  to 
establish  general  law  standards  of  local  government.^  In  their 
opinion,  House,  No.  1663  is  consistent  with  home  rule  philosophy, 
in  that  it  leaves  to  the  parent  municipal  government  rather  broad 
discretion  to  assign  powers  land  functions  to  neighborhood  agencies, 
while  regulating  only  procedural  aspects. 

In  particular,  advocates  of  House,  No.  1663  contend  that  it  is 
needed  to  correct  certain  defects  in  local  practices  With  regard 
to  the  election  of  resident  boards  of  modd  cities,  £ind  with  respect 
to  the  allooation  of  powers  to  those  bocirds.  They  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  procedures  for  electing  certain  of  the  model 
neighborhood  boards,  in  View  of  their  failure  to  adhere  to  recog- 
nized election  practice.  Specifically,  advocates  of  House,  No.  1663 
assert  that  participation  in  such  elections  should  be  confined  to 
neighborhood  resiidents  who  either  are  registered  voters  or  pos- 
sess the  requisite  qualifications  to  register  as  such.  Otherwise,  it 
is  argued,  chaotic  and  possibly  fraudulent  election  results  will 
prevail. 

Finally,  proponents  believe  that  the  proposed  standards  of  House, 
No.  1663  are  desirable  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  any  local  sub- 
units  which  are  to  have  a  role  in  the  expenditure  of  the  sizeable 
federal,  state  and  local  sums  represented  in  such  undertaking  as 
the  Model  Cities  Program. 

Arguments  of  Opponents.    Efforts  to  discover  negative  argu- 


1  Mass.    Const.  Amend,   Art.   II,   ss,  1,  7  'and  8,   as  revised  by  Amend.   Art. 
LXXXIX  (1966).  . 
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ments  re  House,  No.  1663  have  produced  little  result.  The 
adverse  recommendation  by  the  Joint  Committ'ee  on  Local  Af- 
fairs stemmed  not  from  substantive  considerations,  but  rather 
from  the  failure  of  eiither  proponents  or  opponents  to  attend  the 
hearing  on  that  bill.  Having  been  given  no  reasons  for  supporting 
the  measure,  the  Committee  elected  to  recommend  its  referral 
to  the  next  annual  session. 

Two  aspects  of  House,  No.  1663  are  subject  to  criticism  on 
purely  technical  grounds,  however. 

Insofar  as  that  measure  woi:dd  confer  on  boards  of  selectmen 
in  large  towns  the  authority  to  create  neighborhood  area  agencies 
and  to  assign  "govemmental  functions"  thereto,  it  may  violate 
state  constitutional  prohibitions  against  vesting  legislative  powers 
in  executive  officers.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Constitution  stipulates  that  "the  executive  shall  never 
exercise  the  legii^lative  'and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them."^ 
And  the  Home  Rule  Amendment  outlaws  local  charter  provisions, 
ordinances  and  by-laws  which  are  "inconsistent"  with  the  Con- 
stitution.2  That  Amendment  also  recognizes  the  town  meeting 
in  towns  —  not  the  selectmen  —  as  the  legislative  arm  of  town 
government.^  Traditionally,  the  creation  of  political  subdivisions 
has  been  regarded  as  lan  exercise  of  the  state  legislative  power; 
as  agents  of  their  parent  state  government,  local  governments 
are  deemed  normally  to  be  governed  by  the  same  broad  limi- 
tations binding  upon  their  sovereign."* 

Finally,  House,  No.  1663  requires  rewriting,  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  accepted  legislative  practice  of  drafting  general  bills  in 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  General  Laws. 


1  Mass.  Const.,  Part  I,  AUt.  XXX. 

2  Mass.  Const.,  Amend.  Art.  II,  ss.  2  and  6,  as  revised  by  Amend.  Art  LXXXIX. 

3  Ibid,  ss.  1,  2,  4  and  8. 

4  Dillon,  John  F.,  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations,  4th 
ed.,  Vol.  I,  Boston,  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  1890,  s.  54,  p.  93;  City  of  Trenton  vs. 
New  Jersey,  262  U.S.  182  (1923);  Williams  vs.  Baltimore,  289  U.S.  36  (1933); 
Stetson  vs.  Kempton,  9  Mass.  321  (1812);  Hood  vs.  Lynn,  83  Mass.  103  (1861); 
In  re  City  of  Boston,  221  Mass.  468  (1915);  Opinions  of  the  Justices,  303 
Mass.  631  (1939)  and  328  Mass.  674  (1952). 
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Practices  Under  Contract  Laws 

Economic  Participation  for  Model  Neighborhood  Residents 

HUD  authorities,  the  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
mode'l  cities  officials  and  groui>s  representing  ethnic  minorities 
and  the  urban  poor  are  concerned  vv^ith  the  means  whereby  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  public  and  private  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  Model  Cities  Program  may  be  retained  within 
model  neighborhoods  as  income  to  their  residents. 

Aside  from  the  previously-discussed  opening  of  employment 
opportui^ities  in  the  governmental  service,  this  means  action  on 
two  other  important  fronts.  Firstly,  effective  measures  must  he 
taken  to  assure  broad-scale  employment  of  model  neighborhood 
residents  by  contractors  engaged  in  work  within  that  neiighborhood. 
And,  secondly,  neighborhood  construction  firms  and  suppliers  of 
goods  land  services  must  'be  afforded  a  maximum  feasible  rCle  in 
the  Model  Cities  Program.  In  essence,  authors  of  that  program 
look  to  such  "pump  priming"  to  stimulate  the  economic  and  social 
rebirth  of  model  neighborhoods. 

Advocates  of  that  "pump  priming"  policy  charge  that  under 
the  traditional  type  of  urban  renewal  program  in  the  United  States 
non-residents  of  the  renewal  area,  and  even  out-of-town  and  out- 
of-state  workers  and  contractors,  have  been  the  prime  'beneficiaries 
of  the  resultant  increased  employment  and  rehabilitation  work. 
This  situation  has  aroused  fierce  resentment  among  unemployed 
residents  of  the  renewal  areas,  who  felt  that  they  themselves  could 
do  much  of  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  work  now  done  by 
"imported"  laborers  hired  at  premium  wages.  In  many  cities  the 
urban  poor  regard  "urban  renewal"  not  as  neighborhood-oriented, 
but  rather  as  "concrete  and  steel  renewal"  by  outside  contractors 
for  the  ibenefit  of  external  business  linterests  and  "city  hall  poli- 
ticians". Since  urban  renewal  projects  have  tended  to  concentrate 
on  types  of  construction  other  than  low  and  miiddle  Income  hous- 
ing the  urban  poor  deem  the  whdle  process  as  alien  to  their 
interests.  Hence,  there  is  a  determination  among  model  cities 
functionaries,  and  particularly  among  Black  organizations,  to  pre- 
vent the  Model  Cities  from  repeating  ithe  alleged  "economic  colon- 
ialism" of  the  early  urban  renewal  programs. 
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In  Massachusetts  these  problems  are  reflected  in  demands  on 
the  part  of  model  cities  officials  and  civil  rights  organizations 
for  (a)  an  end  to  labor  imion  and  industry  practices  which  they 
regard  as  discriminatory  against  Black  workers,  (b)  the  rapid 
training  of  employable  unemployed  residents  of  model  city  areas 
for  the  construction  crafts,  and  (c)  modifications  in  the  state 
laws  controlling  the  awarding  of  construction,  rehabilitation  and 
demolition  contracts  which  wiH  permiit  greater  participation  by 
small  neighborhood  contractors  now  "frozen  out"  of  competition 
by  these  laws. 

Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Requirements 

Requirements  of  Model  Cities  Law  of  1966.  To  further  such 
economic  participation  by  model  neighborhood  residents,  the  Dem- 
onstraition  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  sets  forth, 
among  its  major  (Objectives,  the  expansion  of  housing,  job,  and 
income  opportunities  and  the  reduction  of  underemployment  and 
enforced  idleness.^  Hence,  to  qualify  for  federal  financial  as- 
sistance, local  governments  must  assure  (a)  widespread  resident 
participation  in  the  Model  Cities  ProgrEun,  and  (a)  "Maximum 
opportunities  for  employing  residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  and  enlarged  opportunities  for  work  and  train- 
ing/'^ 

Furthermore,  local  modeil  cities  undertakings  must  be  so  designed 
as  to  have  a  "noticeable  effect"  on  problems  of  the  model  neigh- 
borhood, including  the  "unemployment  rate."^  Contractors  and 
subcontractors  engaged  on  federally-assisted  construction  in  the 
Model  Cities  Program  are  obligated  to  pay  locally  prevailing  wag- 
es, as  deitermined  by  the  United  States  Labor  Department,  to 
their  "laborers  'and  mechanics",  except  ithose  employed  to  construct, 
rehabilitate,  alter  or  repair  residential  property  designed  to  house 
fewer  than  eight  families."*  Finally,  the  Model  Cities  Act  di- 
rects that  efforts  be  made  to  encourage  participation  by  "small 
builders"  in  housing  construction  and  rehabilitation;  this  includes 


1  P.L  89-754,  ss.  101  and  103  (a)  (2). 

2  Ibid.,  s.  103  (a)  (2).  Italics  provided  ediitoiially  for  eonphasis. 

3  Ibid.,  s.  105  (c). 

4  Ibid.,  ss.  110  land  503. 
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such  builders  whose  firms  are  located  in  model  neighborhoods.^ 

Requirements  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964-  Coaiitractors,  sub- 
contractors and  others  engaged  in  projects  under  the  Model  Cities 
Program  must  comply  with  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  which  stipulates  that  "No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance.  "^  That  title  requires  HUD  and  other  federal 
agencies  administering  such  assistance  programs  to  adopt  regula- 
tions to  implement  that  national  policy,  and  to  enforce  the  same, 
and  provides  for  the  cut-off  of  federal  fimds  where  state  or  local 
governments  fail  to  comply.^ 

Title  VII  of  that  Act,  relative  to  equal  employment  opportunity, 
prohibits  racial,  color,  ethnic  or  religious  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment by  any  emj^loyer  of  25  or  more  persons  in  "an  industry 
affecting  commerce";  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  governmen- 
tal bodies  (which  are  governed  by  other  laws) ,  religious  organiza- 
tions and  certain  other  employers."*  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  further  forbids  labor  unions  to  exclude  any  person  from 
union  membership,  to  refuse  to  refer  any  person  for  employment, 
to  limit  anyone's  employment  opportunities,  to  cause  any  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  job  appilicant,  or  to  classify  union 
members,  by  reason  of  race,  color,  national  origiin,  religion  or 
sex.^  Likewise,  such  discrimination  by  employment  agencies  is 
prohibited.^ 

Enforcement  of  Title  VII  is  vested  in  the  Federal  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  courts."^  However  when  a  state,  such 
as  Massachusetts,  or  a  locality  has  its  own  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws,  federal  intervention  may  not  occur  until  the  state  or  lo- 

1  Ibid.,  s.  104. 

2  P.L.  88-352,  s.  601. 

3  Ibid.,  s.  602. 

4  Ibid.,  s.  701  (b). 

5  Ibid.,  s.  703. 

6  Ibid.,  s.  704. 

7  Ibid.,     s.  706-707. 
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cal   enforcement  agency   has   had   an   opportunity  to   act   upon 
the  complaint.^ 

Requirements  of  Presidential  Executive  Order  No.  112J^€.  The 
Oivii  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  been  supplemented  by  Executive 
Order  11246  of  1965,  promulgated  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son.2  This  order  declares  that  — 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Qovemmenit  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  federal  employment  for  all  qualified  persons, 
to  prohibit  discriminiation  lin  employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin,  land  to  promote  the  fuU  realization  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  through  a  positive,  continuing  program  in  each 
executive  department  and  agency.  The  policy  of  equal  opportunity 
applies  to  every  aispect  of  federal  employment  poiMcy  and  practice.3 

The  order  empowers  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  regulations  to  assure  non-discrimination  in  employment  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  engaged  by  either  federal  agencies 
or  applicants  for  federal  assistance.  Contracts  awarded  to  such 
contractors  and  subcontractors  bar  discrimination  against  employ- 
ees or  applicants  for  employment  on  racial,  religious  or  ethnic 
grounds.  Further,  such  contractors  and  subcontractoGfs  must  take 
"affirmative  action"  to  assure  equality  of  employment  opportim- 
ities.  This  "affirmative  action"  must  cover  such  aspects  as  em- 
ployment, upgrading,  demotion,  transfer,  recruitment,  lay-offs,  pay, 
and  selection  for  training  (including  apprenticeship).  Employers 
must  file  compfliamce  reports  with  the  federal  agencies  in  charge 
of  the  assistance  programs,  and  with  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Labor,  as  requred;  and  state  and  locEil  entities  participating 
in  federally-aided  construction  must  cooperate  with  the  foregoing 
federal  authorities  in  obtaining  compliance  with  the  order.  "Con- 
struction" is  defined  to  include  "the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteration,  conversion,  extension,  or  repair  of  buildings,  highways, 
or  other  improvements  to  real  property.""* 

Related  Massachusetts  State  Requirements 
Anti-Discrimination  Law.  In  Massachusetts,  the  foregoing  feder- 


1  Ibid.,  ss.  70G  and  708 

2  30  F.R.  12319-25;  September  24,  1965. 

3  Executive  Order  No.  11246,  s.  101. 

4  Executive  Order  No.  11246,  ss.  201-203,  301-304. 
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ai  equal  opportunity  policies  are  supplemented  by  the  anti-discrim- 
ination statutes  administered  'by  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Disorimination  (MCAD).  These  statutory  provisions  are 
found  mainly  in  Chapter  151B  of  the  General  Laws,  which  makes 
it  an  unlawful  practice  — 

1.  For  an  empioyeir,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  because  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  creed,  niationai  origin,  sex,  age,  or  ancestry  of  an  in- 
dividual, to  refuse  to  hire  or  employ  or  to  bar  or  to  discharge  from 
employnaent  such  individual  or  Ito  discriminate  against  such  individ- 
ual in  compensation  or  in  'terms,  conditions  or  iprivileges  of  employ- 
ment, unless  ibased  upion  a  bonafide  occupational  qualification. 

2.  For  a  labor  organization,  because  of  the  race,  color,  religious 
creed,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  or  ancestry  of  any  individual  to  ex- 
clude from  full  membership  rights  or  to  expel  from  its  membership 
such  individual  or  to  discrim.iniate  in  any  way  against  any  of  its  mem- 
bers or  against  any  employer  or  any  individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer, unless  based  upon  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  (G.L. 
c.  151B,  s.  4). 

"Employers"  subject  to  these  prohibitions  include  state  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  private  employers  of  six  or  more  per- 
sons, but  do  not  include  religious  institutions  and  non-profit  charit- 
able, educational  and  educational  organizations.  "Labor  organiza- 
tions" include  those  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  or  of  "dealing"  with  employers  concerning  "grievanc- 
es, terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  or  of  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection  in  connection  with  employment."   (G.L.  c.  151B,  s.  1). 

Employers  and  unions  are  obligated  to  keep  records,  in  such 
form  as  MCAD  regulations  may  require,  relating  (a)  to  race, 
color  or  national  origin,  and  (b)  to  compliance  with  "any  execu- 
tive order  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  any 
rules  or  regulations  issued  thereunder  prescribing  fair  employment 
practices  for  contractors  and  subcontractors  under  contract  with 
the  United  States."  However,  this  requirement  applies  only  when 
such  an  employer  has  more  than  25  employees  working  for  him 
daily  in  each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  a  year  (G.L.  c. 
151B,  s.  4).  , 

The  Anti-Discrimination  Law  further  stipulates  that  its  provi- 
sions, and  regulations  of  the  MCAD,  shall  not  be  interpreted  to 
require  any  employer  or  labor  organization  — 
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...  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  individual  or  to  any 
group  because  of  the  race,  color,  religious  creed,  national  origin, 
sex,  age  or  ancestry  of  such  Individual  or  group  because  of  imbal- 
ance which  may  exist  between  the  total  number  of  percentage  of 
persons  employed  by  any  employer,  meferred  or  classified  for  employ- 
ment by  any  employment  agency  or  labor  organization,  admitted  to 
membership  or  classified  by  any  labor  organization  or  admitted  to  or 
employed  in,  any  apprenticeship  or  othier  training  program,  and  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  such  race,  color,  religious  creed,  national 
origin,  sex,  age  or  ancestry  in  ithe  commonwealth  or  in  any  commun- 
ity, section  or  other  area  therein,  or  in  ithe  available  work  force  in 
the  conMnonweaJth  or  in  any  of  its  political  subdivisions  (G.L.  c. 
151B,  s.  4). 

Complaints  alleging  unlawful  employment  practices  may  be  Med 
with  the  MCAD,  which  must,  in  such  instances,  make  a  prompt 
investigation  thereof  and  seek  to  oondliiate  the  grievance  involved. 
When  conciliatioai  fails,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  may  then 
order  a  hearing  of  the  complaint  before  the  Commission,  leading 
to  the  adoption  of  an  order  to  the  responsible  party  or  partis  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  unlawful  employment  practices  as  may 
be  found  by  the  Commission,  and  to  take  appropriate  corrective 
action.  Either  the  complainant  or  respondent,  or  any  other  person 
aggrieved  by  that  order,  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Superior 
Coxirt  whose  decision  is  final,  subject  to  review  only  by  the  Su- 
preme Judidal  Court  (G.L.  c.  151B,  s.  6) . 

Guhernatorial  Code  of  Fair  Practices  of  t96€.  The  policies  of 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Discrimination  Law  are  supplemented  by 
the  Governor's  Code  of  Fair  Practices  issued  on  January  12,  1966 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Eliot  L.  Richardson,  acting  as  Governor 
dur'ing  the  a^bsence  of  Governor  John  A.  Volpe.^  This  "code" 
was  not  promulgated  as  an  executive  order,  but  as  a  basic  policy 
gUideiline  for  agencies  of  the  state  executive  branch. 

Article  IV  of  the  Code,  relative  to  contracts,  stipulates  that  — 

Every  state  contract  for  public  worlcs  or  for  goods  or  services  shall 
contain  an  article  iwxMbiting  discriminatory  employment  pactices  by 
contractors  and  suppliers  of  goods  or  services  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  ancestry,  age  or  sex.  The  nondiscrimina- 
tion article  shall  include  a  provision  requiring  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers of  goods  or  services  to  give  written  notice  of  their  commit- 


1  Commonwealth  of   Massachusetts,   Executive  Department,    Governor's  Code 
of  Fair  Practices,  Boston,  Mass.,  January  12,  1966;  l^pp. 
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ments  under  this  article  to  any  labor  union,  association  or  brotlher- 
hood  with  which  they  have  a  collective  bargaining  or  other  agree- 
ment. Such  contraotual  provisions  shall  be  fully  and  effectively 
enforced  and  any  breach  of  them  shaU  be  regarded  as  a  material 
breach  of  the  oontraot  subject  to  appropriate  sanctions.  All  state 
■agencies  shall  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  inveatigiatory  powers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Di^crtimination.  As  part  of  its 
annual  rejxort  each  state  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Governor  cer- 
tification of  how  it  has  assured  compliance  with  these  provisions 
by  all  contractors  and  suppliers  of  goods  and  services. 

Article  VII  provides  that  aH  educational,  counselling  and  voca- 
tional guidance  programs,  and  all  apprentiiceship  and  on-the-job 
training  programs  of  state  agencies,  or  in  which  sitate  agencies 
participate,  shal  be  open  to  all  qualifiied  persons  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  age,  sex  or  ancestry.  Furth- 
ermore this  Article  requires  that  — 

.  .  .  such  programs  shall  be  conducted  to  encourage  the  fullest 
development  of  the  interests,  aptitudes,  skills,  and  capacities  of  aU 
students  and  trainees,  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  cul- 
uraUy  deprived,  educationally  handictapped,  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons.  Expansion  of  training  oppoiitunities  under  these 
programs  shall  also  ibe  encouraged  with  a  view  toward  involving 
larger  number  of  pairticipants  from  those  segments  of  the  labor 
force  where  the  need  for  upgrading  levels  of  skUl  is  greatest  .  .  . 

Other  provisions  of  the  Code  forbid  state  licensing  and  regula- 
tory agencies  to  discriminate  against  persons  or  firms  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  (Art.  X)  and  prohibit 
such  discrimination  in  programs  of  state  financial  assistance  to 
public  agencies,  private  institutions  or  organizations  (Art.  Xill) . 

To  the  extent  that  requirements  of  the  Governor's  Code  of  Fair 
Practices  repeat  the  substance  of  statutory  pix)visions,  or  are  in- 
corporated by  reference  in  state  contracts  and  grant-in-aid  agree- 
ments, they  are  enforceable.  However,  other  provisions  of  the 
code  which  pertaiin  to  persons,  entities  and  authorities  not  part 
of  the  state  executive  branch  appear  to  be  unenforceable  because 
they  are  not  authorized  by  specific  statutes.  Hence,  they  may 
involve  a  gubernatorial  infringement  of  powers  reserved  to  the 
General  Court  by  the  Separation  of  Powers  Article  of  the  State 
Constitution.^ 


1  Mass.  Const.,  Part  I,  Art.  XXX. 
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Community  Affairs  Act  of  1968.  The  1968  statute  (c.761)  cre- 
ating the  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs  designates  that 
department  as  the  prindpal  agency  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
mobilizing  human,  physical  and  financial  resources  to  combat  pov- 
erty and  to  provide  economic  tralining  and  opix)rtunities  for  resi- 
dents of  blighted  and  depressed  areas,  including  model  cities.  The 
department  is  further  authorized  to  coordinate  state  and  local 
government  activities  "which  effect  the  full  and  fair  utilization 
of  human  resources,"  and  to  linitiiate  programs  for  such  utilization, 
in  cooperation  with  the  MCAD  (G.L.  c.  23B,  s.  3). 

Black  Complaints  Concerning  Practices  of  Building  Trades  Unions 
and  Contractors 

Background  of  Controversy.  Within  the  past  several  years,  an 
increasingly  bitter  controversy  has  developed  nationally  between 
Black  organizations  and  civil  rights  groups  on  one  side,  and  build- 
ing trades  imions  and  construction  contractors  on  the  other,  over 
charges  by  the  former  groups  that  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  work- 
ers are  being  excluded  from  more  than  "token"  membership  in 
those  unions.  The  controversy  poses  a  serious  threat  both  to  the 
Model  Cities  Program  in  Massachusetts  and  otlier  states,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  public  order  in  the  Black  ghettos  such  as 
the  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  sector  of  Boston.  This  issue  is 
charged  with  intense  emotion,  and  its  fires  are  fed  by  a  pervasive 
mutual  distrust  between  the  contending  sides  which  vastly  com- 
plicates the  itask  of  correcting  old  wrongs  and  negotiating  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  of  conflicting  interests. 

The  conflict  is  both  racial  and  economic,  pitting  the  desire  of 
the  urban  Black  poor  for  a  "piece  of  the  action"  in  the  form  of 
jobs  against  the  attempt  of  the  craft  unions  to  maintain  the  senior- 
ity rights  and  job  protection  of  th^ir  members.  The  building  trades 
unions  have  an  old  history  in  the  American  labor  movement,  and 
have  a  guild-like  orientation  designed  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  craftsmanship  and  high  wages  through  the  control  of  the  num- 
bers and  qualifications  of  new  craftsmen  admitted  to  the  trades 
each  year. 

Hearings  by  State  Advisory  Committee  to  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Extensive  public  hearings  on  this  issue  were  held  in  Bos- 
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ton  on  June  25-26,  1969  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission,  chaired 
by  Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.,  Dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School.  The  essential  features  of  the  controversy  are  reconstruct- 
ed below  from  testiimony  offered  during  those  hearings,  and  from 
materials  and  information  supplied  to  the  Legislative  Research 
Bureau  by  officials  of  the  Building  Trades  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  AFL-CIO,  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  Boston,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP),  Boston  City  Councillor  Thomas  I.  Atkins,  and  federal 
and  state  agencies. 

At  this  hearing  the  NAACP,  the  Urban  League  and  other  mi- 
nority group  organizations  protested  that  there  is  a  discernable 
nationwide  pattern  of  iinvidious  discrimination  against  Black  and 
Puerto  Rican  minority  groups  by  the  building  trades  unions  and 
by  contractors  having  collective  bargaining  contracts  with  those 
unions. 

Such  minority  group  organizations  contended  that  the  building 
trades  unions  have,  in  m.ost  instances,  permitted  only  "token"  in- 
tegration of  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  people  into  their  member- 
ship in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  compliance  with  federal 
and  state  civil  rights  and  anti-discrimination  laws.  Civil  rights 
advocates  charge  that  these  unions  otherwise  remain  "lily-white 
closed  corporations"  which  favor  retlatives  of  present  members 
over  other  applicants  to  apprenticeship  programs  and  union  mem- 
bership, and  which  force  up  wages  through  unreasonable  and  ar- 
tificial restrictions  upon  the  training  and  admission  of  new  union 
members.  Black  spokesmen  complain  that  these  alleged  union  prac- 
tices (a)  unfairly  deprive  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  people  of  reason- 
able opportunities  to  acquire  craft  skills  and  membership,  and 
(b)  seriously  inflate  the  cost  of  housing  and  other  construction 
needed  in  urban  rehabilitation,  especially  by  the  poor. 

These  minority  group  complaints  were  underscored  in  testimony 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  MCAD,  Mrs.  Erna  Ballantine,  before  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Her  statement,  reprinted  in  Appendix  C  of  this  report, 
indicated  that  within  the  past  few  months  the  MCAD  has  initiated 
nearly  250  complaints  of  unlawful  discrimination  against  25  union 
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loccds  and  five  large  construction  firms  in  the  Boston  area.  The 
Chairman  of  the  MCAD  declared  that  the  Commission  "has  reason 
to  believe  that  there  exiists  a  pattern  of  both  overt  and  covert 
discrimination"  in  the  building  construction  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts. These  complaints  are  now  being  litigated. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  foregoing  advisory  committee,  Mr. 
Herbert  Hill,  National  Labor  Director  of  the  NAACP,  outlined 
some  of  the  techniques  of  discrimination  allegedly  practiced  na- 
tionwide by  the  building  trades  imions: 

Duiing  1963,  1964  and  1965  the  Nation  witnessed  demonstrations 
by  Black  workers  at  public  construation  sites  in  many  cities  ...  to 
geit  the  laws  agalinst  racial  discrimination  in  employment  on  public 
works  contracts  enforced.  Alithough  ithese  demonstrations  did  not 
succeed  in  their  purpose  .  .  .  (they)  .  .  .  did  provoke  many  official 
investigations  of  the  pattern  of  racial  exclusion  in  the  building  in- 
dtustry  and  in  the  <K>nsJtrucition  trade  unions  .  . . 

,  .  .  AH  these  studies  reached  three  general  conclusions: 

(1)  Negroes  lare  virtually  excluded  from  construction  as  apprentices 
and  journeymen,  except  in  ;the  lower  paid  unskilled  land  semi-skilied 
jobs,  because  of  union  restrictions  and  widespread  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  the  AFL-CIO  buHding  craft  unions. 

(2)  Contractors  have  allowed  the  unions  ito  control  access  to  jobs 
tihrough  xinion  hiring  hails  and  other  forms  of  union  controlled  refer- 
irai  systems  that  limit  job  openings  (to  union  members. 

(3)  Govemmient  officials  at  all  levels  have  failied  or  refused  to  en- 
force the  laws  against  employment  dfecrimination  in  public  oonstruc- 
ition. 

In  the  loon^trudtion  industry  trade  union  racial  practices  are  the 
decisive  factor  in  determining  the  status  of  Negro  workers.  The 
basic  operational  characteriistic  of  craft  unions  in  the  building  and 
construction  trades  is  Ithat  they  control  access  ito  employment  by 
virtue  of  their  rigid  control  of  the  hiring  process  . . . 

A  naitionwide  survey  of  union  racial  practices  published  by  Look 
Magazine  in  November,  1968  noted  that  there  were  but  58  Black  ap- 
prentices in  /twenty-six  trades  throughout  the  entire  state  of  Mass- 
achusetts. The  repont  ndted  that  "union  control"  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams remains  a  major  bar  to  Black  progress  .  .  .  The  situation  in 
Massachusetts  is  typical  of  what  exclusionary  practices  achieve  .  .  . 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  ...  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964,  labor 
unions  used  their  extensive  powers  to  eliminate  or  limit  Black  work- 
ers as  a  group  from  competition  in  the  labor  market  by  a  variety  of 
methods  .  .  .  (now  illegal)  . .  . 

Although  some  isolated  progress  has  occurred,  the  broad  patterns 
of  racial  discrimination  remain  intact.  But  two  new  phenomena  have 
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emerged:  where  once  they  were  openly  nacist  and  acknowledged  to 
be  such,  these  practices  have  now  ibeoome  covert  and  subtle.  New 
testing  devices  Eind  non-job-nelated  quaUfioations,  although  nondis- 
criniinatory  on  their  face,  exclude  Negroes  just  as  effectively  as  did 
the  "white  only"  clauses  of  the  past.  Sepanate  racial  seniority  pro- 
visions in  union  contracts  which  were  once  clearly  designated  as 
"white"  and  "colored"  lines  of  promiotion  now  continue  to  operate 
through  a  series  of  euphemisms  which  mean  exactly  the  same  thing. 
The  nomenclature  has  changed  but  the  consequences  for  Black  work- 
eirs  remain  the  same. 

The  second  new  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  many  labor 

unions  have  responded  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  body  of  law 

prohibiting  discriminatory  racial  practices,   in  the  use  of  what  has 

become   known  las   "tokenism",   that  is,   a  means  of  preserving  old 

.     patterns  as  a  tactic  to  evade  genuine  compliance  with  the  law  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  Edthough,  now  for  the  first  time,  the  federal  courts  are 
providing  clear  legal  definitions  of  what  constitutes  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  administrative  remedies  still  are  blocked  as  many 
labor  unions  continue  their  defiance  of  the  law  and  attempt  to  defend 
their  traditional  .  .  .  practices  in  complex  count  challenge.  The  legal 
departments  of  many  labor  unions  are  now  busily  engaged  in  intro- 
ducing a  tangle  of  procedural  legal  questions  in  an  lattempt  to  prevent 
change  by  a  rear  guard  holding  action  in  the  courts  ... 

Spokesmen  for  organized  labor  have  repeatedly  sitated,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  that  Negroes  are  not  refused  admissiion  into  the  craft 
unions  because  of  their  race  or  color  but  because  they  are  "not  qual- 
ified" ... 

Although  theire  have  been  a  plelthora  of  press  conferences  and 
press  releases  pledging  new  affirmative  action  programs  to  end  the 
shameful  pattern  of  Negro  exclusion  from  union  membership  and 
from  union  controlled  apprenticeship  training  prognams  the  pattern 
is  not  altered.  At  best,  there  has  been  a  shift  from  total  exclusion 
in  certain  crafts  to  mere  tokenism.i 

Complaints  re  Apprentice  Training  Practices.  The  rdativeily 
small  exitent  of  non- White  participation  in  apprentice  trs^ining 
programs  in  Massachusetts  was  cited  as  symptomatic  of  the  prob- 
lem faced  by  Black  persons  seeking  employment  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Currently,  these  apprentice  training  programs  must  meet  certain 


1  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Testimony  of 
Herbert  Hill,  National  Labor  Director,  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Before  the  Massachusetts  State  Advisory  Committee, 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Hearings  on  Contract  Compliance 
in  Federal  Construction,  U.S.  Court  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  25,  1969, 
30pp. 
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minimum  standards  prescribed  by  statutes  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Apprentice  Training  in  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  (G.L.  c.  23,  ss.  IIE-IIL).  An  eight-member  State 
Apprentice  Council^  advises  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Industries  and  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Apprentice  Training 
concerning  (a)  polidies  for  the  adminlistration  of  the  Apprentice 
Training  Law,  (b)  the  adoption  and  revision  of  related  rules  and 
regulations,  and  (c)  the  establishment  of  standards  for  apprentice- 
ship agreements.  With  the  approval  of  that  Council,  the  Director 
may  estabMsh  "local  and  joint  apprenticeship  committees",  which 
may  also  be  set  up  under  the  provisions  of  collective  bargaiiniing 
agreements.  These  committees  are  usually  composed  of  mianage- 
ment  and  union  representatives,  the  former  normally  appointed  by 
the  employer  or  his  association,  while  the  latter  are  often  elected 
by  the  union  membership.  In  the  building  trades,  apprenticeship 
committees  are  set  up  on  a  local  basis  by  each  trade  within 
each  of  its  bargaining  areas,  rather  than  statewide.  Each  com- 
mittee conducts  its  own  apprentice  training  program. 

The  Division  of  Apprentice  Tralining  has  promulgated  no  stand- 
ards controlling  the  testing  procedures  which  local  apprenticeship 
committees  use  in  determinjing  the  "qualifications"  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  their  tralining  programs.  Thus,  such  procedures  re- 
miain  a  wholy  local  matter,  subject  to  ooEective  bargaining  ar- 
rangements within  each  trade  in  each  area  of  the  state.  Usually, 
to  be  qualified,  applicants  must  possess  a  high  school  diploma 
and  must  pass  both  written  and  oral  tests.  An  apprenticeship 
committee  may  utilize  the  services  of  a  professional  testing  com- 
pany or  of  a  state  agency  such  as  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  for  written  or  aptitude  tests  of  applicants,  while  the 
oral  interview  is  conducted  by  the  committee  itself. 

In  testimony  before  the  State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  spokesmen  for  Black  organizations  com- 
plained that  subjective  factors  were  being  given  excessive  weights 


1  The  eight  members  of  the  Aipprenticeship  lOouncil  include  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security,  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Eduoaition,  three  "employers"  named  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industries  with  gubernatorial  approval,  and  three  "employees" 
so  named  (G.L.  c.  23,  s  HE). 
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in  the  oral  or  interview  portions  of  these  tests,  to  the  detriment 
of  m'inority  group  apprenticeship  applicants.  These  factors  include 
points  awarded  for  the  "motivati'on"  and  "attitude"  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  his  use  of  "leisure  time".  Black  organizations  also 
protested  that  testing  procedures  of  the  apprenticeship  commit- 
tees are  "middle  class  white  oriented",  favoring  residents  of  the 
suburbs  which  have  better  schools  than  those  available  to  inner 
city  BlaclK  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

In  support  of  these  views.  Urban  League  spokesmen  cited  data 
revealing  that  in  June  1968  only  58  of  liie  3,134  apprentices  then  in 
programs  of  the  building  and  construction  trades  were  non-white. 
However,  more  recent  statistics  for  April  1969  fumiished  to  the 
Legislative  Research  Bureau  by  the  Division  of  Apprentice  Train- 
ing, and  reprinted  in  the  fc^llowing  Table  7,  show  a  total  of  81 
non-White  apprentices  among  3,750  building  trades  apprentices 
then  lin  training. 

Data  suppilied  by  ten  Boston  area  locals  of  building  trades  unions 
to  the  State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission  revealed  that  their  Black  joumeymen  members  com- 
prise a  very  small  percentage  of  their  total  membership  from  as 
little  as  %  *o  1%  in  any  union  to  over  3.8%  in  another).  As  this 
data  has  not  been  finally  processed  by  the  federal  committee  it 
is  not  detailed  lin  this  report.  However,  generally  speaking,  the 
Black  members  ranged  from  as  few  as  six  out  of  1,258  joumeymen 
in  one  union  local  to  about  35  out  of  230  joumeymen  in  another 
such  local. 

Response  of  the  Building  Construction  Industry 

Basic  Position  of  Building  Trades  Unions.  In  response  to  the 
foregoing  criticisms  by  Black  organizations,  spokesmen  for  the 
building  trades  unions  and  their  supporters  acknowledge  that  the 
numbers  of  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  apprentices  and  journeymen 
in  the  Massachusetts  building  construction  Industry  are  extremely 
low.  However,  union  spokesmen  poiint  out  that  this  condition  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  construction  industry,  and  is  part  of  a  nation- 
wide pattern  of  limited  participation  by  members  of  miinority 
groups  in  many  vocations  and  professions  in  iother  sectors  of 
employment  as  well.    Union  officials  stress  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is 
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Table  7.  —  White  and  Non-White  Building  Trades  Apprentices  Under 
Massachusetts  State  Apprentice  Training  Program,  April  1969 


Apprentices 

Trade 

Total 

White 

Non-White 

Asbestos  worker 

49 

47 

2 

Bricklayer 

292 

288 

4 

Cabinetmaker 

75 

75 

— 

Carpenter 

437 

419 

18 

Cement  mason 

40 

35 

5 

Electrician 

772 

757 

15 

Glazier 

5 

5 

— 

Iron  worker  (strucural) 

162 

161 

1 

Lather  (Wood  &  metal) 

38 

38 

— 

Painter 

91 

81 

10 

Plasterer 

25 

25 

— 

Plumber 

431 

418 

13 

Refrigeration,  air  conditioning 

&  oil  burner  mechanic 

87 

87 

— 

Resilient  floor  layer 

24 

23 

1 

Roofer 

60 

60 

— 

Sheet  metal  fabricator 

7 

7 

— 

Sheet  metal  worker 

353 

350 

3 

Sprinkler  fitter 

56 

56 

— 

Steamfiitter 

245 

243 

2 

Struotural  steel  labricaitor 

10 

10 

— 

Tile  layer 

10 

10 

— 

Universal  equipment  operator 

108 

101 

7 

Other  trades 

373 

373 

— 

Totals  3,750  3,669  81 


Source:  Division  of  Apprentice   Training,  Mass.  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industiiies. 

committed  to  doing  its  share  in  ending  the  longst^iding  injus- 
tices and  deprivation  visited  on  minority  people  by  slavery,  unequal 
opportunities  in  education,  "custodial"  welfare  programs,  and  rac- 
ism. But  they  warn  that  the  severe  social  and  economic  problems 
generated  over  the  years  for  the  Black  population  by  this  con- 
dition cannot  be  corrected  overnight. 

While  union  offi<3ials  dediare  their  desiire  to  open  up  employment 
opportunities  to  unemployed  residents  of  model  neighborhoods  and 
other  areas,  they  emphasize  that  programs  to  this  end  miist  be 
consistent  with    (a)   the  union's  first  obligation  to  protect  the 
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seniority  and  job  security  of  its  members,  (b)  the  capacity  of 
the  labor  market  to  absorb  newly-trsiined  skilled  craftsmen,  and 
(c)  the  maintenance  of  standards  of  craftsmanship.  If  minority 
citizens  are  to  be  helped  in  a  reM  way,  union  officials  say,  they 
must  be  trained  to  the  same  level  of  competence  as  White  citizens, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  employers  that 
a  Black  craftsman  is  an  inferior  craftsman  who  has  received  his 
certificates  on  a  "charity "  basis.  Furthermore,  dt  is  argued,  ap- 
prenticeship must  offer  the  trainee  a  reasonable  prospect  of  em- 
ployment, and  not  funnel  him  into  a  trade  already  suffering  from 
significant  unemployment.  In  any  event,  unions  doubt  that  Blacks, 
any  more  than  Whites,  can  ibe  transformed  into  "linstanit"  skilled 
craftsmen  as  —  in  theiir  opinion  —  Black  organizations  seem  to 
suggest. 

Apprenticeship  Tests.  Officials  of  the  State  Division  of  Apprentice 
Training  attribute  the  present  low  rate  of  participation  by  Blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricans  in  apprenticeship  programs  of  the  building 
construction  industry  to  factors  other  than  racism.  Among  the 
more  important  factors  cited  by  these  lofficiais  are  (a)  the  failure 
of  these  minority  group  members  to  apply  in  greaiter  numbers 
for  admission  to  apprentice  training,  and  (b)  the  educational  de- 
ficiencies of  many  Black  applicants.  The  latter  educational  short- 
com'ings  include  the  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma  by  reason 
of  being  a  dropnout  or  otherwise,  or  poor  public  school  prepara- 
tion, either  of  which  severe'ly  handicaps  these  applicants  in  taking 
theiir  aptitude  and  other  written  tests.  In  the  more  skilled  of  the 
building  trades  especially,  appMoants  need  a  good  foundation  In 
mathematics. 

Division  officiails  consider  the  use  of  oral  or  interview  tests,  as 
part  of  the  overall  procedure  for  testing  appMcants  for  apprentice 
training,  to  be  reasonable  and  sound  so  long  as  the  ethnic  or 
reHigious  status  of  the  applicant  is  ncrt  considered  in  rating  him. 
These  officials  state  that  an  applicant's  "motivation"  or  "atti'tude" 
toward  his  appearance,  his  work  and  his  prospective  trade  are 
indeed  subjective  and  intangible  elements,  but  oiies  nevertheless 
important  to  the  apprenticeship  committee  lin  evaluating  his  chanc- 
es of  completing  the  apprentice  training  program  successfully. 
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Representatives  of  the  building  trades  unions  point  out  that 
the  lack  of  the  usual  job  experiences  is  a  major  handicap  to  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  especially  Blacks.  Without  gome  psycholo- 
gical preparation  as  to  the  basic  demands  of  the  trade,  a  candi- 
date for  apprentice  training  from  this  group  is  greatly  handicapped 
and  will  face  difficulties  in  getting  into  ithe  construction  industry 
or  any  other  line  of  gainful  employment.  Apprentices  without 
the  personal  work  discipline  to  show  up  for  work  on  time,  to 
avoid  malingening  and  to  take  care  of  their  tools  are  not  likely 
to  survive  the  training  course. 

Accordingly,  union  officials  feel  that  the  thrust  and  purpose  of 
the  apprentice  training  programs  and  restrictions  applying  thereto 
are  misunderstood  by  critics  who  envisage  the  construction  in- 
dustry as  a  "make-work  substitute  for  the  WPA."  They  accuse 
such  critics  of  wishing  to  scuttle  standards  in  order  to  promote 
"racial  quotas"  in  the  hiring  of  construction  workers,  as  others 
allegedly  wish  to  debase  college  standards  to  foster  the  admission 
of  unqualified  minority  group  students  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Hence,  the  unions  contend  that  the  building  trades  have 
a  duty  to  the  public  to  assure  that  wiring,  plumbing,  fabrica- 
tion and  other  coi^truction  work  is  performed  by  competent  work- 
men. 

In  this  general  regard,  the  building  trades  unions  claim  the 
same  fundamental  night  exercised  by  other  types  of  organizations 
to  judge  the  qualifications  of  their  o"swi  membership  applicants, 
with  due  attention  to  the  anti-discrimination  statutes. 

Affirmative  Action  by  Building  Trades  Unions  and  Contractors. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Boston  in  cooperation  with  management  have  formul- 
ated at  least  three  programs  to  increase  non- White  employment 
in  the  construction  industry.  These  programs  reflect  the  judgment 
of  leaders  of  the  building  trades  imions  as  to  the  kinds  of  prag- 
matic basic  steps  necessary  (a)  to  facilitate  contractor  compliance 
with  federal  "affinnative  action"  requirements  of  Presidential  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11246,  (b)  to  coiuply  with  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  federal  and  state  anti-discrimination  laws,  (c)  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Model  Cities  Law  re  the  employment 
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of  model  neighborhood  residents,  and  (d)  to  accommodate  criti- 
cisms voiced  by  Black  organizations  and  <iiv\i\.  rights  groups. 

Of  the  three  programs,  the  first  was  a  "Construction  Career  Day" 
which  was  to  be  conducted  early  in  1968  to  alert  high  school 
guidance  staffs,  high  school  students  and  the  minority  community 
to  employment  possibiMties  in  ithe  construction  industry  and  to 
apprenticeship  programs.  As  envisaged,  the  "career-day"  would  be 
addressed  to  a  reduction  of  high-school  drop-out  rates,  especially 
among  minority  group  young  people.  The  "career  day"  plan  col- 
lapsed when  it  failed  to  receive  adequate  support  from  Black 
community  leaders.  Currently,  the  Apprenticeship  Information 
Center  of  the  State  Division  of  Employment  Security  in  Boston 
is  recruiting  potential  building  trades  employees  in  that  city's 
high  schools,  including  those  in  "ghetto"  areas. 

Subsequently,  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  initiate  lan  "Apprentice  Outreach  Program"  for 
active  recruitment  of  Black  and  other  non- White  yoimg  men  into 
the  construction  industry  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  similar 
to  49  "outreach"  programs  in  49  other  American  cities.  The  pro- 
gram was  to  be  undertaken  under  an  agreement  with  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center  of  Greater  Boston  (O.I.C.),  aided 
by  a  federal  subsidy  from  the  United  States  La:bor  Department. 
However  the  plan  failed  to  win  the  support  of  the  Black  com- 
munity lin  Boston  because  of  disputes  over  complaints  of  "token- 
ism." Objections  were  raised  to  provisions  of  the  program  re  (a) 
the  age  range  for  trainees,  (b)  educational  requirements,  (c)  the 
absence  of  guarantees  assuring  admission  to  apprentice  training 
of  'all  candidates  who  passed  the  entrance  tests,  (d)  the  granting 
of  permits,  and   (e)   public  information  procedures. 

Thereafter,  with  oonsul'tant  assistance,  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Coimoil  formulated  its  third  program  in  its  "Ur- 
ban Housing  and  Model  Cities  Agreement  for  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge" with  the  Assooiated  General  Contractors  of  Massachusetts 
(A.G.C.)  and  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  of  East- 
ern Massachusetts  (B.T.E.A.),  signed  on  August  16,  1968. 
Construction  Industry  Model  Cities  Agreement 

Provisions  of  Agreement.  The  Urban  Housing  and  Model  Cities 
Agreement  for  Boston  and  Cambridge,   hereinafter  referred  to 
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briefly  as  the  "Construotion  Induistry  Agreement,"  is  a  private 
contract  entered  linto  by  certain  unions,  contractors  and  other 
employers  in  the  construction  industry  in  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram for  ur*ban  housing  and  model  cities."  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  repr'inted  in  full  in  Appendix  D,  it  lis  — 

.  .  .  binding  upon  lali  unions  of  the  Building  land  Construotaon  Trades 
Council  Off  OBoston  and  all  oontraotor  members  of  the  A.G.C.,  B.T.E.A., 
and  Partioipiaiting  Spedaity  Contractors  Employers  Associations  and 
other  Employers  or  Unions  ithat  may  sign  the  agreement  (Axrt.  I). 

Neither  the  Cities  of  Boston  or  Cambridge,  or  their  model  cities 
agencies,  are  signatories  to  this  compact. 

The  Construction  Industry  Agreement  is  operative  when  signed 
by  the  contractor  or  builder  for  a  specific  project  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  created  by  Article  I  thereof.  The  agreement 
"shall  run  from  year  to  year"  and  "may  be  extended  for  the 
duration  of  work  on  a  specific  project"  for  not  more  than  18 
months.  Contractors  who  are  bound  by  the  agreement  must  re- 
quire their  subcontractors  to  conform  to  it,  so  long  as  this  does 
not  "disturb"  the  "historical  subcontracting  practices  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  locality."  (Arts.  VIII-IX) . 

The  Agreement  establishes  two  committees  to  implement  its 
provisions,  namely:  (a)  an  Administrative  Committee  consisting 
Of  two  representatives  of  the  Building  land  Construction  Trades 
Council,  one  designee  of  the  A.G.C.  and  one  appointee  of  the 
B.T.E.A.)  and  (b)  an  Operations  Committee  composed  of  two 
representatives  of  the  Buildting  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
one  appointee  of  the  A.G.C.,  one  designee  of  the  B.T.E.A.  "or 
the  Participating  Specialty  Contractors,"  and  "two  representatives 
of  the  minority  community"  whose  method  of  selection  is  not 
specified  (Art.  I). 

The  Adminii'strative  Committee,  which  has  no  minority  com- 
munity members,  lis  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
"that  this  laffirmative  action  program  is  carried  out."  To  that 
end,  it  may  (a)  contract  with  lindividuals  and  community  organiz- 
ations "for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  counseling  and  orientation," 
(b)  make  "necessary  changes  in  the  best  interest  of  the  pro- 
gram,"  and   (c)    advise  the  Operations  Committee.    In  addition, 
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the  Administrative  Committee  must  assist  in  resolving  disputes 
arising  over  the  administration  of  the  agreement,  and  is  also 
required  to  submit  the  proposed  minimum  wages  of  trainees  and 
advanced  journeyman  trainees  in  the  program  to  the  United  States 
Labor  Department  for  approval  (Arts.  I,  IV  and  VII) . 

The  Operations  Committee,  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  ap- 
prenticeship committee  of  each  craft  concerned,  must  determine 
"the  experience  equivalency"  of  each  applicant  for  participation 
in  the  training  program  authorized  by  the  Construction  Industry 
Agreement.  It  has  the  further  duties  of  (a)  instructing  trainees 
and  advanced  journeymen  traJinees  on  industrial  safety  procedures, 
(b)  reviewing  pay  rates  of  trainees,  and  (c)  assigning  trainees 
and  advanced  journeymen  trainees  to  on-site  work  with  particular 
crafts  (Arts.  I  and  HE) . 

The  terms  of  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement  apply  — 

...  to  the  rehiabilitatfton  work  on  residential  structures  in  urban 
areas  involving  the  use  of  governnvental  funds,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  igovemmental  guarantees,  subsidies  or  low  interest,  in  demolition, 
repair,  alterations  and  rehabilitation  operations  .  .  .  (and)  .  .  .  new 
construction  of  low-cost  housing,  up  to  land  including  four  stories. 
This  lagreement  may  also  be  lapplied  to  other  specific  i>ro  jeots  in  Model 
lOities  Areas  and  contiguous  urban  renewal  iareas  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  pairties  (Art.  II). 

The  agreement  establishes  a  program  for  the  recruitment  of 
"residents  in  the  area  under  development"  as  (a)  trainees,  (b) 
advanced  journeymen  trainees,  and  (c)  fully  qualified  mechanics 
or  laborers. 

Residents  without  construction  experience  may  be  hired  in  the 
"trainee"  category  at  not  less  than  the  starting  union  wage  for 
apprentice  in  their  chosen  craft,  provided  that  they  meet  the 
apprenticeship  standards  of  that  craft.  Trainees  are  to  hold  that 
Classification  for  no  more  than  six  months,  at  which  point  they 
may  be  reclassified  las  "advanced  journeymen  trainees"  if  they 
can  "demonstrate  qualifications"  (Art.  III). 


Residents  possessing  construction  work  experience  but  lacking 
„ie  qualifications  required  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  con- 
struction industry  may  be  employed  as  "advanced  journeymen 
trainees"  at  full  union  apprentice  wages,  and  must  be  given  pref- 
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erence  over  traiinees  in  empHoymenit  opportunlities.  The  agreement 
stresses  that  the  "end  goal  of  the  Advanced  Journeyman  Trainee 
program  is  to  develop  fully  qualified  and  oompetent  craftt  union 
journeymen"  (Art.  III). 

The  Construction  Industry  Agreement  exempts  trainees  and  ad- 
vanced joumeymen  trainees  from  apprenticeship  age  ceiilings.  It 
establishes  a  uniform  ratio  of  one  trainee  or  advanced  journey- 
man trainee  per  four  journeymen  where  such  journeymen  are 
resident  in  the  area.  This  ration  may  be  reduced  to  1:3  where  there 
are  insufficient  resident  journeymen  to  maintain  the  1:4  quota. 
The  contractor  retains  control  as  to  the  size  of  his  work  force 
and  aliocation  of  work  to  his  employees,  subject  to  his  collective 
bargaining  agreements  (Arts.  Ill  and  V) . 

Applicants  for  "trainee"  and  "advanced  journeyman  trainee" 
are  to  be  assigned  to  an  outreach  program  established  under 
the  Construction  Industry  Agreement.  Additional  training  may  be 
provided  to  them  by  contractors,  unions  and  governmental  agen- 
cies, as  part  of  the  overall  program.  Procedures  for  preliminary 
on-site  work  training  are  provided  on  an  individual  counseling 
basis  (Art.  III). 

If  a  resident  of  the  area  is  a  fully  qualified  mechanic  or  laborer, 
he  must  be  hired  at  the  full  union  rate  spedfied  in  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  for  his  trade.  Furthermore,  he  is  to  be 
"available  for  full  union  membership"  (Art.  Ill), 

Other  provisions  of  the  agreement  define  jurisdictional  lines, 
provide  for  labor-management  consulitation  to  implement  the 
agreement,  regulate  the  settlement  of  disputes,  land  forbid  strikes 
or  lock-outs  over  the  terms  of  the  agreement  (Arts.  V-VII). 

Workers  Defense  League  Training  Program.  To  implement  the 
pdicies  of  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement,  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  entered  linto  a  contract  With  the  Workers  De- 
fense League  —  A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  in 
November  1968  under  which  the  latter  organization  is  (a)  to 
train  150  residents  of  the  Boston  "ghetto"  in  the  building  crafts, 
and  (b)  to  recruit  and  place  50  minority  group  apprentices.  The 
Workers  Defense  League  —  A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund, 
Inc.,   hereinafter   referred  to   briefly  as  the   "Workers   Defense 
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League,"  is  a  New  York  non-profit  corporation  which  is  engaged 
in  a  number  of  simiiar  training  programs  throughout  the  nation 
receiving  federal  financial  assistance  from  the  United  Slates  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Approximately  $227,000  of  federal  funds  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Workers  Defense  League  project  in 
Boston  by  that  department. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  HUD  the  Workers  Defense  League  gave 
the  following  report  of  the  status  of  its  Boston  Training  Program 
as  of  June  1969: 

The  WDL/ABREF  program  is  a  pre-iMlodel  Cities  Training  Pro- 
gram applied  to  all  puWic  constructioii  in  the  Boston  Model  Cities 
and  Urban  Renewal  Areas.  Special  note  should  'be  made  of  the  (fiact 
that  this  is  the  first  atbemipt  by  iboth  oontnactoirs  and  unions  to  help 
minority  workers  enter  the  construction  industry  through  a  route 
other  than  aipprenticeslMps . . . 

.  .  .  (The  Workers  Defense  League  Program)  .  .  .  caUs  for  hiring 
looEil  residents  at  three  skill  levels:  mechanic;  advanced  journeyman 
Itrainee;  and  trainee.  (This  in  contrast  to  the  usual  age  and  educa- 
tional requirements  of  traditional  apprenticeship  programs). 

Trainees  move  up  the  ladder  to  joumeymian  status  as  fast  as  their 
ability  permits.  (Traditional  programs  provide  for  six  month  jwxjmo- 
tions  only).  AM  wages  are  determined  on  the  'basis  of  each  craft's 
existing  wage  and  include  fringe  benefits.  Trainees  receive  Ihalf  of 
the  journeymen  wage  (las  do  beginning  apprentices),  and  advanced 
journeymen  trainees  receive  anywhere  between  that  and  the  journey- 
men wage  depending  upon  skill  and  background. 

Determiniations  as  to  wages  and  exi>erienice  are  made  by  the  Op- 
erations Committee  .  .  .  (One  of  the  community  representatives  is 
Chairman  of  the  Manpower  Committee  of  the  Boston  Model  Cities 
Board).  The  Operations  Committee  .  .  .  requires  that  each  advanced 
journeyman  trainee  receive  a  union  card,  and  all  trainees  get  union 
cards  as  soon  as  they  move  to  advanced  status.  The  promotion  usually 
occurs  within  one  month  and  can  ;take  no  longer  than  three  months  .  .  . 

The  program  has  placed  fifty-seven  men  in  the  trainee  and  ad- 
vanced trainee  categories.  Of  thfese  men  forty  have  received  union 
cards,  and  seventeen  have  become  journeymen  in  the  various  trades. 
The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  Public  Facilities  De- 
partment of  Boston  have  agreed  to  include  the  program  as  a  bid 
requirement  in  lall  construction  being  built  in  the  Model  Cities  and 
Urban  Renewal  Areas.  We  require  a  (four  to  one  ratio  of  journeymen 
to  trainees  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  eight  to  one  ratio  .  .  .  The 
program's  trainees  are  lat  work  in  Jtour  buUdlng  developments:  Rox- 
bury  Civic  Center;  Rose  and  Camfield  Gardens  Housing  Develop- 
ments; and  Grove  Hall  Library  ... 

The  program  has  two  basic  purposes:  Firat,  to  see  that  conltractors 
and  unions  will  liave  sufficient  minority  workers  on'oe  the  model  cities 
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work  acttually  starts;  second,  that  at  ithe  end  of  our  program  the  men 
,  have  a  marketable  skM,  not  just  a  unjion  card . .  .1 

At  the  pre^nt  time,  the  Boston  project  of  the  Workers  Defense 
League  is  providing  training  to  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  residents 
of  the  Boston  ghetto.  Within  another  year,  that  training  program 
will  be  opened  to  minority  group  residents  of  the  Cambridge 
model  neighborhood,  according  to  offidails  of  the  League. 

In  testimony  before  the  State  Advisory  Commiittee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  CommisiSion,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Ramsey,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Bos- 
ton, indicated  that  efforts  by  the  construction  industry  to  enter 
into  similar  traiining  compacts  with  Boston  commurtity  organiza- 
tions had  failed  because  of  disagreements  with  tiie  Urban  League 
and  other  local  Black  groups. 

Relationship  of  Construction  Industry  Agreement  to  Official  Bos- 
ton Model  City  Program.  As  originally  proposed  to  the  Boston 
City  Council  by  the  Boston  Model  City  Administration  in  October 
1968,  the  Boston  application  for  federal  financial  assastance  for  a 
"Compreihensiive  City  Demonstration  Program"  provided  for  the 
training  of  2,000  model  neighborhood  residents  as  construction 
workers  to  participate  in  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
structures  in  that  neighborhood  during  the  first  three  to  five 
years  of  the  program.   The  proposal  further  stipulated  that — 

The  Model  Neighborhood  Board  is  in  a  position  'to  endorse,  reject, 
complement  or  replace  the  existing  programs  in  this  field.  It  may 
choose  to  coordinate  land/or  lassist  any  or  all  existing  effiooits,  or  to 
stimulate  ithe  organizaition  of  new  ones. 

In  effect,  the  proposed  model  city  plan  would  have  excluded 
the  building  and  construction  trades  unions  from  a  voice  in  the 
model  city  employment  scheme,  except  to  the  extent  determined 
by  the  Model  City  Admjinistration  and  Model  Neighborhood  Board. 

At  hearings  before  the  Urban  Renewal  Committee  of  the  Boston 
City  Council,  the  spokesmen  for  model  neighborhood  groups  de- 


1  Letter  ito  ^Mr.  Floyd  Hyde,  Ass't  Seorebary  for  Model  Cities,  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  land  Urban  Development,  from  Messrs.  iRowland  Watts,  President 
of  the  Workers  (Defense  League  and  Bayard  Rustin,  Executive  Director  of 
the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  June  9,  1969; 
3pp. 
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manded  thiat  the  bmlding  and  oonstruction  trades  unions  be  de- 
nied a  controlling  rale  in  the  employment  program  since  their 
alleged  discriminatory  practices  over  m^any  years  had  injured 
Black  people,  depriving  them  of  fair  employment  in  the  cor^truc- 
tion  industry.  The  Construction  Industry  Agreement  was  denounc- 
ed as  * 'tokenism,"  and  evidence  tiiat  the  unlions  could  not  be 
trusted,  because  it  authorized  only  200  trainees  a  year  or  1,000 
such  trainees  over  a  five  year  span  as  contrasted  with  the  2,000 
trainees  caled  for  in  the  model  city  proposal!.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Urban  League  and  the  Model  City  Administration,  the  2,000 
trainee  figure  was  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  the  total  Boston 
population,  and  was  necessary  to  meet  the  Model  City  Law  re- 
quirement of  maximum  employment  opportunities  for  model  neigh- 
borhood residents. 

Critics  of  the  proposal,  including  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  and  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, protested  that  the  2,000-.tra]inee  goal  was  unrealistic  in 
terms  of  the  actual  and  anticipated  demand  for  various  types  of 
construction  craftsmen  in  the  Boston  area.  They  also  charged 
that  the  proposed  plan  could  be  interpreted  to  bar  union  labor  and 
union  contractors  and  their  subcontractors  from  construction  un- 
der the  jui'isdiction  of  the  Model  Oty  Administration;  hence,  they 
felt  that  the  scheme  was  tainted  with  '"union-busting"  features. 
Opponents  of  the  model  city  proposal  favored  the  incorporation  of 
the  Construction  Industry  Agreement  into  the  official  Boston  Model 
City  Plan  as  the  basis  of  its  employment  program. 

Subsequently,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Ur*ban  Renews 
Committee,  the  Boston  City  Coundl  irevised  the  employment  pro- 
visions of  the  Model  City  Plan  to  reflect  a  compromise  of  these 
conflicting  views  and  interests.  As  finally  approved  by  resolution 
of  the  City  Coimcil  on  November  25,  1968,  the  employment  pro- 
Visions  of  that  plan: 

(1)  Require  ithe  Model  iCSity  Admmistraltion  ito  "work  for  accepitance 
of  a  significant  number  of  qualified  larea  residents  linto  ejdsting  build- 
ing unions,  and  for  admission  of  substantial  numbers  inito  the  ap- 
preniticeship  programs"; 

(2)  Etfredts  the  Model  City  Adminiistraition  to  work  with  existing 
federal,  state  land  local  government  agencies  as  well  as  "existing 
union-sponsored  programs  land  community  organizations  carrying  out 
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related  activity"  in  regard  to  joib-taiaintng  and  employment  of  model 
neiiglhborhiood  resftdents  (Among  the  programs  specifically  enumerated 
on  this  score  is  the  "Workers  Defense  League/Boston  PiTOgram"); 

(3)  Requires  that  as  construction  projects  are  generated  by  the 
Model  Cities  Program  in  iBoston,  the  Community  Development  Corp- 
oration manpower  team,  controlled  by  the  Model  Neighborhood 
iBoard,  shall  "evaluate  pertodiioally,  at  least  lannualiy,  the  job  oppor- 
tuni'tiies  existing  throughout  the  metropolitan  area,"  including  the 
model  neighborhood,  "and  a^elate  the  employment  opportunities  on 
oonatruotion  projects  in  the  .  .  .  (model  neighbonhood)  ...  to  these 
itoital  joib  opportunities"; 

(4)  Requires  the  employment  program,  under  the  control  of  the 
Model  Neiglhborihood  Board,  to  assure  job  training  of  model  neigh- 
borhood residents  at  a  leveil  of  skill  sufficient  to  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities ifor  long-term  employment  in  the  building  industry  through- 
out Greater  Boston  'and  beyond;  and 

(5)  Stipulates  that  "the  contract  governing  the  Workers  Defense 
League/Boslton  Program  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  exclude  any  mem- 
ber of  the  signatory  organiaation  from  volunltary  entering  into  any 
additional  traintag  or  construction  programs  in  the  Model  Neigh- 
borhood." The  Model  City  Administration  is  instructed  to  "cooperate 
with  the  Workers  De^fense  League/Boston  Program  to  the  extent 
possible,  within  the  Guidelines  and  policies  of  the  Model  CitSies  Pro- 
gram" relative  to  maximum  resident  job  opportunities. 

As  amended,  the  plan  funther  provides  that  the  Mode-l  Neighbor- 
hood Board  "is  in  a  position  to  endorse  or  complement  the  exist- 
ing" employment  programs  lin  this  field.  lit  may  coordinate  or  as- 
sist "any  or  all  existJing  efforts"  and  "stimulate  the  organization 
of  new  ones." 

Thus,  the  City  Coimcil  sought  to  provide  a  role  for  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Agreement  in  the  Model  City  Program,  without 
incorporating  it  lin  that  program  as  an  official  commitment  of 
the  city.  Hence,  the  agreement  sets  a  minimum  guideline  for  the 
job-training  effort,  with  additional  traiinees  possible  on  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Model  City  Administration  and  Neighborhood  Board 
in  consultation  with  the  unions  and  employers.  However,  the  con- 
sultation requirement  affords  no  veto  to  the  two  latter  groups 
over  decisiions  of  the  model  city  agency  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  trainees  where  warranted  by  labor  market  conditions. 

Disputes  Over  Construction  Industry  Model  Cities  Agreement 

The  merits  of  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement  were  de- 
bated sharply  by  proponents  and  opponents  during  the  hearings 
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before  the  State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Comm.ission  in  June  of  1969,  and  in  their  conferences  with  the 
staff  of  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau. 

Basic  Positions  of  Proponents  and  Opponents.  Proponents,  in- 
cluding spokesmen  for  the  building  and  construction  trades  unions 
and  their  allies,  asserted  that  the  agreement  represents  a  good- 
faith  effort  land  commitment  on  their  part  to  bring  minordty 
group  workers  into  the  construction  industry  as  equals  of  White 
craftsmen,  at  a  rate  which  the  industry  can  absorb  them  in  terms 
of  available  work.  These  proponents  consider  the  agreement  and 
arrangements  stemming  therefrom  to  be  reasonable  and  idealistic, 
and  ask  that  the  industry  program  be  given  a  fair  trial  period  by  the 
government,  the  minority  community,  member  imions  and  con- 
tractors. Officials  of  the  buiiding  trades  unions  complain  that  the 
program  would  make  more  progress,  were  it  not  for  "carping  crit- 
icism" and  "obstructionist  opposition"  by  the  Urban  League  and 
NAACP. 

Opponents  of  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement,  including 
the  Urban  League  and  NAACP,  reply  that  the  agreement  is  a 
subtle  scheme  on  the  psirt  of  the  building  and  construction  trades 
unions  and  cooperating  xinion  contractors  to  keep  Black  and  Puerto 
Rican  employment  at  a  bare  minimum,  while  reserving  the  "lion's 
share"  lof  construction  employment  (particularly  the  best  jobs) 
for  White  workers.  Hence,  the  agreement  is  seen  as  a  move 
to  preserve  old  "exclusionary"  practices  behind  a  facade  of  "token- 
ism." Accordingly,  the  NAACP  has  announced  its  intention  of 
seeking  judicial  inv^idation  of  the  agreement  on  the  grounds  (a) 
that  it  does  not  afford  "maximum  opportunities"  for  employment 
of  model  neighborhood  residents  as  required  by  the  Model  Cities 
Law  of  1966  and  (b)  that  it  perpetuates  "exclusionary"  union 
practices  forbidden  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Presiden- 
tial Executive  Order  No.  11264  of  1964. 

The  text  below  summarizes  arguments  pro  and  con  specific  as- 
pects of  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement  re  (1)  community 
control  of  model  cities  employment,  (2)  numbers  of  minority 
workers  authorized,  (3)  the  objectivity  of  the  selection  process, 
(4)  the  four-story  and  area  limitations,  and  (5)  enforcement. 
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Community  Control  of  Model  Cities  Employment.  The  Urban 
League,  the  NAACP  and  the  predominantly-Black  United  Com- 
munity Construction  Workers  Union  charge  that  the  Construction 
Industry  Agreement  represents  on  effort  by  "outside  lily- White" 
labor  organizations  and  contractors,  and  theiir  "poilitical  allies," 
to  dictate  the  labor  policies  of  the  Model  Cities  Programs  to  the 
oiity  government  and  the  Black  Community.  For  this  reason 
they  denounce  the  agreement  as  a  presumptuous  land  arrogant 
exercise  of  economic  and  political  power  which  flies  in  the  face 
of  local  self-determination  of  model  neighborhoods  and  of  the 
poMdes  of  the  Model  Cities  Law. 

These  critics  complain  that  the  "compromise"  revisions  of  Model 
City  Plan  employment  provisions  by  the  Bositon  City  Council  are 
vague  and  favor  the  buiiiding  and  construction  trades  unions  more 
than  the  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  commuriiti^.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Plan,  as  amended,  leaves  tiie  imiions  and  their  alleged  union 
contractors  substantiiaiiy  in  control  of  the  employment  program 
notwithstanding  provisions  authorizing  the  Neighborhood  Board 
and  its  alter  ego  Community  Development  Corporation  to  provide 
additional  employment  training  programs.  At  the  hearings  'before 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Pederai  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  spokesmen  for  the  Urban  League  bluntly  demanded 
that  the  tTfaining  of  model  neighborhood  people  in  the  construc- 
tion trades  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  "the  racist  unions  and 
contractors"  and  be  vested  in  the  model  cities  agencies  and  neigh- 
borhood groups 

In  reply,  union  spokesmen  express  concern  over  the  "all  or  noth- 
ing attitude"  of  their  Black  critics,  and  insist  that  the  control 
of  the  model  city  employment  program  in  Boston  resides  clearly 
with  the  Model  City  Admihistration  and  Neighborhood  Board. 
They  argue  that  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement  is  subord- 
inate to  the  requirements  of  the  Model  City  Plan  approved  by 
the  Boston  City  Council.  They  contend  that  model  cities  officials 
can  "disestabMsh"  the  agreement  for  all  practical  purposes  when- 
ever it  is  being  used  unlawfully  to  impair  the  fair  employment 
rights  of  any  minority  groups.  Union  officials  regret  "extreme 
attitudes"  on  the  peirt  of  their  critics  which  seem  to  condemn 
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the  unions  as  "racist"  for  disagreeing  in  the  slightest  with  Black 
leaders. 

Numbers  of  Minority  Workers  Authorized.  Proponents  of  the 
Construction  Industry  Agreement  defend  its  annual  goal  of  150 
trainees  and  advanced  journeymen  trainees  and  50  apprentices  as 
warranted  in  terms  of  available  training  personnel  and  labor  mar- 
ket conditions.  They  point  out  that  an  enlargement  of  the  Workers 
Defense  League  program  is  perniitted  both  by  the  agreement  itself 
and  by  the  employment  provisions  of  the  Boston  Model  Oity  Pro- 
gram. These  advocates  of  the  agreement  contend  that  a  larger 
training  program  fe  not  justified  at  this  time,  and  that  the  2,000- 
trainee  figure  proposed  originally  by  the  Model  City  Administration 
would  saturate  the  constmiction  labor  market,  forcing  wages  down 
for  both  Whites  and  non- Whites  alike. 

Black  organizations  reply  that  certain  of  the  Beaton  area  trades 
are  experiencing  major  labor  shortages,  notably  of  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  cement  finishers,  eileotricians,  'ironworkers,  construc- 
tion laiborers,  plimibers  and  sheet  metal  workers,  according  to 
surveys  by  Engineering  News  Record.  As  a  consequence,  some 
contractors  now  u^  Canadian  carpenters  for  dry  wall  work.  And, 
say  Black  groups,  artificial  labor  shortages  have  been  "manufac- 
tured" by  the  building  and  consitruction  trades  unions  which  force 
up  the  costs  of  constructing  housiing  and  other  facilities  needed 
in  the  model  neighborhoods.  Accordingly,  the  Urban  League  and 
others  insM  that  the  2,000-traiinee  goal  is  reasonable,  and  that 
the  Construction  Mdustry  Agreement  is  merely  an  evasiive  device 
to  perpetuate  labor  shortages  at  the  expense  of  Black  and  Puerto 
Rioan  people.  Further,  they  contend  thiat  the  agreement  lacks 
"credible  guarantees"  of  expansion  to  include  miore  than  200  minor- 
ity workers  per  annum;  hence,  it  is  alleged  that  the  200-man  fig- 
ure will  serve  'both  las  a  floor  and  a  ceiling  to  the  construction 
industry  commitment  in  actual  practice. 

Objectivity  of  Selection  Process.  Black  organizaitions,  including 
the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League,  cortip^lain  of  a  "lack  of  objec- 
tivity" in  procedures  for  selecting  traiinees  and  apprentices  both 
imder  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement  and  the  traditional  ap- 
prenticeship program.   They  point  out  that,  imder  the  foregoing 
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agreement,  the  recruiting  of  trainees  is  controlled  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  where  membership  is  divided  evenly  between 
union  and  contractor  representatives,  without  representation  for 
the  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  communlities.  The  Operations  Com- 
mittee, which  determines  the  "experience  equivalency"  of  appli- 
cants, has  a  union-contractor  majority  land  is  considered  "stacked 
against  Blacks"  by  dvil  rights  groups.  A  similar  charge  is  leveHed 
by  Black  organizations  against  the  local  apprenticeship  commit- 
tees of  the  various  trades  which,  in  Black  eyes,  are  responsible 
for  the  long  exclusion  of  non-Whiite  minority  workers  for  the 
construction  industry. 

Accordingly,  Black  and  civil  nights  organizations  demand  that 
both  the  traditional  apprenticeship  program,  and  the  training 
programs  authorized  by  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement,  be 
replaced  by  an  apprenticeship  program  administered  and  con- 
trolled by  "more  objective"  public  agencies  rather  than  by  labor- 
management  entities.  They  urge  that  such  "objective  programs" 
in  model  neighborhoods  be  either  administered  or  controlled  by 
the  respective  model  city  agency,  and  subcontracted  to  commun- 
ity groups.  In  addition,  Black  groups  insist  that  the  present  use 
of  such  subjective  factors  as  "motivation"  and  "attitude"  las  fac- 
tors in  tests  of  applicants  for  job  training  either  be  eliminated 
altogether  or  given  very  snuall  weight  (under  5%)  in  determining 
the  applicants'  overal  test  scores.  Finally,  these  groups  urge  an 
appropriate  govemmentai  review  of  testing  procedures  to  keep 
them  updated  and  free  of  "invidiously  discriminatory  features." 

On  the  other  hand,  defenders  of  the  building  and  construction 
trades  unions  protest  against  lany  scheme  which  would  fylace  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  whether  model  cities  agencies  or  otherwise, 
in  control  of  the  qualification  of  applicants  for  imiion  member- 
ship and  of  admissions  of  new  members  to  ithe  unions.  In  their 
view,  the  proposals  by  Black  organizations  go  far  beyond  the 
prevention  of  discrimiination  and  would  infringe  on  the  basic 
freedom  of  association  which  unions  share  with  other  organizations 
in  American  society.  It  is  argued  that  the  Black  proposals,  ap- 
plied to  Blacks  themselves,  would  justify  a  government  authority 
to  determine  who  might  belong  to  the  NAACP  and  other  civil 
rights  groups  to  the  end  that  they  include,  for  example,  given 
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numbers  of  John  Birch  advocates.  Furthermore,  union  officials 
ask  how  "objective"  a  training  and  apprenticeship  program  will  be 
if  it  is  controlled  by  model  city  organizations  responsive  to  "Black 
Power"  pressures. 

On  this  score,  union  officials  complain  of  "reverse  racism" 
on  the  part  of  some  mdlitants  who  have  demanded  Black  em- 
ployment disproportionate  to  the  ratio  of  Black  to  White  resi- 
dents of  the  model  neighborhoods.  In  contrast,  the  Urban  League 
has  requested  that  the  construction  work  force  in  the  Boston  model 
neighborhood  attain  a  goal  of  17%  Black  and  3%  Spanish-speak- 
ing employment. 

The  construction  industry  holds  that  lits  recruitment  and  train- 
ing program  under  the  Oonstruction  Industry  Agreement  is  being 
admlinistered  objectively  by  the  Workers  Defense  Legaue  and  that 
much  of  the  testing  of  applicants  for  admissiion  to  training  is 
conducted  by  the  Apprenticeship  Information  Center  of  the  State 
Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Four-Story  and  Area  LimitatioTis.  Vigorous  exception  is  taken 
by  Black  organizations  to  Construction  Industry  Agreement  pro- 
Visions  limiting  its  recruitment  and  training  program  to  (a)  hous- 
ing rehabilitation,  including  demontion,  (b)  the  construction  of 
new  housiing  not  exceeding  four  stories  in  height,  and  (c)  "other 
specific  projects  in  Model  Cities  Areas  and  contiguous  urban  re^ 
newai  areas  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties."  The  latter 
"parties"  consist  of  the  unions,  contractors  and  building  trades 
employers  signatory  to  the  agreement. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Urban  League  and  other  civil  rights 
groups,  these  provisions  are  discriminatory  in  that  they  will  tend 
to  "protect"  the  exclusion  of  more  than  a  token  number  of  non- 
White  workers  from  employment  on  all  high-nise  oonstruction  in 
the  model  neiighborhood  and  urban  renewal  zones  as  well  as  major 
construction  e'lsewhere  in  the  city.  Hence,  the  agreement  is  said 
by  its  cr'itics  to  violate  "flagrantly"  the  Model  City  Law,  the  federal 
and  state  ianti-discrimination  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  em- 
ployment provisions  of  the  official  Boston  Model  City  Plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Boston  City  Council. 

Supporters  of  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement  respond  that 
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as  non- Whites  progre'ss  through  the  various  stages  of  training 
and  apprenticeship  to  become  full-fledged  union  craftsmen,  they 
wiU  be  available  for  any  union  contract  job  whether  within  or 
outside  the  model  neighborhood  and  urban  renewal  areas.  It  is 
argued  that  the  limitations  as  to  building  heiights  and  as  to  geo- 
graphical areas  of  application  of  the  agreement  simply  reflect  the 
inability  of  the  imions  and  contractors  to  solve  all  difficulties  ev- 
erywhere in  the  dity  at  once.  Furthermore,  union  officials  and 
contractors  emphasize  that  the  agreement  must  be  administered 
in  harmony  with  aSl  applicable  statu'tes  and  governmental  regula- 
tions. They  accuse  critics  of  jumping  prematurely  to  conclusions 
(a)  that  the  agreement  wiH  not  be  administered  fairly,  and  (b) 
that  its  programs  will  not  be  expanded  in  the  future  if  the  more 
limited  present  programs  prove  successful. 

Enforcement.  In  hearings  before  the  State  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Federal  Ovil  Rights  Commission,  spokesmen  for  civil 
rights  organizations  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  ef- 
forts of  federal  and  state  agencies  to  secure  compliance  by  con- 
tractors with  the  anti-discrimination  and  equal  employment  op- 
portunity clauses  of  their  contracts  for  federally  financed  con- 
struction. Black  spokesmen  charged  that  contract  compliance  en- 
forcement by  these  agencies  was  more  often  than  not  ineffective 
and  uninspiored;  and  they  attributed  this  official  failing  to  the 
relationships  bet^A^een  organized  labor  and  public  officehoilders  at 
all  governmental  levels,  and  to  alleged  "racist"  attitudes  of  some 
public  officials. 

Black  groups  extend  their  concern  on  this  score  to  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Agreement,  which  provides  for  self-policing  by 
the  Administrative  Committee  (which  lacks  model  neighborhood 
representation)  and  by  the  three  signatory  organizations.  The 
agreement  is  binding  only  on  building  trades  unions  bdonging 
to  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  and  to  contrac- 
tors and  employers  who  are  members  of  the  A.G.C.  and  B.T.E.A.; 
other  construction  unions,  contractors  and  employers  are  not  sub- 
ject to  its  requirements  until  such  time  'as  they  see  fit  to  par- 
ticipate.  Civil  rights  authorities  feel  that  much  stronger  enforce- 
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merit  procedures,  inclu<iing  an  effective  comprehensive  contract 
compliance  system,  are  required. 

Accordingly,  the  NAACP  has  urged  legislative  action  to  require 
that  governmental  agencies  award  contracts  only  to  firms  with  an 
integrated  work  force.  The  NAACP  proposal  would  outlaw  the 
use  of  hiring  halls  as  an  exclusive  source  of  labor  supply  for  any 
such  construction  work,  and  woiild  require  that  construction  con- 
tracts stipulate  a  sj^cific  number  of  non- White  workers  to  be 
employed,  consistent  with  the  racial  composition  of  the  commun- 
ity in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  rules  made  thereunder 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  permit  the  use  of  union 
hiring  hals  by  the  building  and  construction  trades,  subject  to 
prohibitions  againsit  racial  and  religious  discrimination  (which 
constitute  actionable  unfair  labor  practices).  Few  construction 
unions  report  the  i^e  of  formal  hiring  halls  in  the  Boston  area. 
More  commonly,  the  collective  bargaining  agreements  ibetween 
building  and  construction  trades  unions  and  Boston  area  contrac- 
tors allow  informal  hirang  h^  practices,  under  which  the  con- 
tractor may  hire  employees  wherever  he  can  find  them,  with  or 
without  consulting  the  union  business  agent;  however,  non-union 
employees  so  recruited  are  normally  required  to  join  the  imiion 
after  a  fixed  period  of  employment  (about  seven  days) .  The  latter 
"linformal  hiring  hail"  system  reflects  labor  shortages  in  many 
trades  in  this  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Mayor  of  Boston,  Hon.  Kevin  H.  White,  has  established  a 
Contract  Compliance  Board  to  insure  that  the  hiring  practices  of 
contractors  engaged  in  municipal  work  are  non-discriminatory. 
The  administrator  of  the  Boston  Model  City  Administration  and 
the  Director  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  are  among 
its  seven  members.  The  Board  has  recommended  the  inclusion 
of  a  standard  "  affirmative  action"  provision  in  all  city  contracts 
for  construction  costing  more  than  $2,000,  which  would  require 
that  — 

1,  Th'e  oontractjor  land  ail  suibconitractors  shall  have  significant  min- 
ority group  representation  at  all  skill  levels  in  all  categories  of 
their  work  forces  throughout  their  work  under  this  contact. 

2.  The  contractor  and  aU  subcontractors  shall,  when  advertising  for 
employees,  do  so  in  such  a  mEinner  as  wiUl  effectively  alert,  po- 
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itential  minority  gnoup  applicantts  for  employmenit  of  job  openings, 
job  training  opportunities  and  the  like. 

3.  The  contractor  and  all  subcontractors  shall  recruit  employees  from 
minority  groups  and  employ  them  at  all  skill  levels  in  all  cate- 
gories of  ithelr  work  forces. 

4.  When  notified  from  time  to  time  by  the  contracting  city  agency, 
the  contractor  (or  the  contractor  and  any  subcontractor)  shall 
iconfer  with  ithe  agency  for  purposes  of  evaluation  and  review  of 
oomplicince  with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

5.  Simultaneously  with  eiach  filing  of  the  monthly  periodic  estimate 
for  payment,  the  contractor  shall  complete  and  file  with  the  con- 
tracting agency  and  shall  cause  each  subcontractor  to  complete 
and  file  with  ithie  agency  a  compliance  repont  in  the  form  required 
by  the  agency. 

(a)  Whenever  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  has  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  or  other  contract  or  understanding  with  a 
labor  union  or  an  agency  refeiring  workers  or  providing  or  super- 
vising apprenticeship  or  training  for  such  workers,  the  compliance 
report  shall  include  such  information  as  to  such  labor  union's  or 
agency's  practices  and  policies  las  ithe  contracting  agency  may  re- 
qvare,  providied  that  to  the  extent  such  information  is  within  the 
exclusive  possession  of  a  labor  union  or  agency,  referring  workers 
or  providing  or  supervising  lapprenticeship  or  training  and  such 
labor  union  or  agency  shall  refuse  to  furnish  such  information  to 
the  contractor,  the  contractor  shall  so  ceritify  to  the  contracting 
agency  las  part  of  his  compliance  report,  and  shall  set  foitli  what 
efforts  he  has  made  to  obtain  such  infoirmation. 

(b)  The  city  agency  awarding  the  contract  may  require  that  the 
oorttnactor  or  subcontractor  sheill  submit,  lais  part  of  his  compliance 
report,  a  statement  in  writhing,  signed  by  an  authorized  officer  or 
agent  on  behalf  of  any  labor  union  or  lany  agency  referring  work- 
ers or  providing  or  supervising  api>renticesliip  or  other  training, 
with  which  the  bidder  or  prospective  contraotor  or  subHOontraotor 
deals,  with  supporting  Information,  to  the  effect  that  the  signer's 
practices  land  policies  do  not  discriminate  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religious  creed,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  or  ancestry  and  that 
the  signer  either  will  affirmatively  cooperate  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  piollcy  land  provisions  of  this  section  or  that  it  consents 
'and  agrees  that  recruitment,  employment,  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  under  the  contract  shall  ibe  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section.  In  the  event  that 
the  union  or  the  agency  shall  refuse  to  execute  such  a  statement, 
the  compliance  report  shall  so  certify  land  set  forth  what  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  sudh  a  statement,  and  such  additional 
factual  material  as  the  contracting  agency  may  require. 

6.  The  contractor  and  each  subcontractor  shall  post  in  conspicuous 
places  at  his  place  of  business  and  at  the  job  site  and  shall  send  to 
each  labor  union  or  other  representative  of  workers  with  which 
he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  or  other  contract  or  un- 
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derstanding  a  notice  which  shall  be  provided  by  the  contracting 
city  agency  which  shall  set  forth  the  contractor's  and  subcontrac- 
itors'  obligations  under  this  section. 

Reportedly,  these  requirements  are  to  conitrol  city  construction 
work  other  than  in  the  model  nefighborhood;  contracts  for  con- 
struction of  the  latter  category  are  to  be  regulated  by  special 
provisiions  yet  to  be  formulated  by  the  Mode^l  City  Administration 
along  comparable  lines. 

Advocates  of  the  Construction  Industry  Agreement  believe  that 
the  agreement  fulfills  the  type  of  contract  compliance  program 
outlined  above,  and  that  the  city  government  wiill  be  an  active 
and  effective  force  for  a  genuinely  non-discriminatory  adminds- 
tration  of  that  agreement.  Hence,  these  advocates  regard  as  whol- 
ly inaccurate  claims  that  the  agreement  is  policed  only  by  the 
signatory  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  A.G.C.  and 
B.T.E.A. 

EmployTnent  Programs  of  Other  Massachusetts  Model  Cities 

Information  received  from  the  '&ight  other  model  cities  agencies 
in  Massachusetts  reveals  that  their  employment  programs  for 
neighborhood  residents  are,  in  most  instances,  in  the  formative 
stage.  In  general,  while  factors  found  in  the  Boston  situation  are 
present  in  the  other  eight  localities,  they  appear  to  be  of  a  lesser 
magnitude  in  most  cases  if,  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  the 
Black  and  Puerto  Rican  populations  involved  are  less  numerous. 

Cambridge.  The  ordinance  creating  the  Cambridge  City  Demon- 
stration Agency  (CD A)  and  regulating  that  community's  Model 
Qty  Program  contains  no  provision  relative  to  the  employment 
of  model  neighborhood  residents  in  model  city  construction  work. 
Representatives  of  the  CDA  report  that  non- Whites  comprise  only 
a  little  more  than  10%  of  the  model  neighborhood  population,  and 
that  little  construction  is  called  for  in  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram; consequently,  the  rninonity  employment  issue  is  not  a  crisis 
there  as  yet.  The  CDA  has  taken  no  official  position  concerning 
the  Construction  Industry  Agreement,  but  is  following  the  Boston 
developments. 

New  Bedford.  The  proposed  Comprehensive  City  Demonstration 
Program  submitted  to  HUD  by  the  New  Bedford  Model  Cities  Ad- 
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miinistnaJtion,  with  Oity  Council  approval  describes  an  extensive 
Concentrated  Employment  Program^  being  xmdertaken  thirough- 
out  that  city  by  the  local  community  action  agency: 

CEiP  is  relatively  new  in.  New  (Bedford  and  is  expected  to  assist  a 
thousand  enrollees  during  Sts  first  year  of  operation.  CEP  iias  been 
funded  for  approximately  $2  million  for  the  fiscal  year,  and,  as  of  early 
April  1969,  its  eighth  month  of  initake,  has  recruited  over  600  itnadn- 
ees.  It  has  placed  104  and  has  an  overall  dropout  rate  of  10.4  percent. 
The  CEP  target  area  is  consideraibly  larger  than  itihe  Model  Neigh- 
borhood because  of  conditions  existing  in  the  City  which  require  more 
widespread  aittention.  The  CEiP  operaitiion  focuses  on  the  hard  core 
unemployed  and  under-employed.  To  date  one  of  this  organization's 
biggest  problems  has  been  getting  emiidoyers  to  commit  jobs  for  CEP 
graduiates. 

In  the  near  future  CEP  will,  contingent  on  funding,  begin  a  New 
Careers  program  for  42  poverty  level  and  disadvantaged  persons. 
Initial  career  lareas  will  be  in  the  fields  of  Welfare,  Law  Enforcement, 
and  Education.  The  innovative  aspect  of  this  program  is  the  built-in- 
career  ladder  (that  allows  advancement  to  newly  created  and  xnean- 
ingful  careers  within  two  years  land  in  many  cases  'acce^  to  profes- 
sional status  over  the  long  run.  Combining  on-going  'training  with 
work  experiences  is  the  mechanism  which  allows  such  career  develop- 
mentt. 

Hopefully  this  program  can  be  quickly  expanded  to  open  up  careers 
in  many  more  areas  in  addition  to  the  three  initial  ones.  The  popula- 
tion of  New  Bedford  land  its  variety  of  instituitions  certainly  has  the 
poitential  for  development  as  of  many  more  New  Careers  opportunities 
than  presently  programmed.  Also  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  lowering  the  age  requirement  to  allow  those  under  22  the  same 
opportunity. 

Portuguese-speaking  people  from  continental  Europe,  the  Azores 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  their  descendants,  comprise  over 
60%  of  the  model  neighborhood  population.  In  addition,  the  area 
includes  significant  Puerto  Rioan  and  Afro- American  minority  pop- 
ulations. These  popiilation  groups  suffer  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. In  discussions  with  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau 
staff,  officials  of  the  New  Bedford  Model  Cities  Administration 
stated  that  discrimination  is  a  major  problem  for  members  of 
these  ethnic  groups  seeking  employment,  and  that  much  needs  to 
be  done  to  increase  their  participation  in  the  construction  industry. 


1  This  program  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Manixower  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (42  U.S.C.  2571-2620;  P.L.  88-452; 
P.L.  90-636). 
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One  such  official  advocated  a  law  requiring  unions  engaged  in 
public  construction  to  earmarli  no  less  than  5%  of  thedr  appren- 
ticeship training  openings  for  Black  and  Puerto  Rican  residents 
of  the  city. 

Springfield.  The  ordinances  establishing  the  Springfield  Model 
Cities  Agency  empower  its  neighborhood  —  elected  Policy  Board 
to  approve  ail  contracts  ror  work  in  the  model  neighborhood  be- 
fore they  are  let.  Fiirthermore,  no  such  contract  may  be  awarded 
to  any  firm  which  discriminates  against  minority  groups  in  its 
employment  practices. 

Contracting  Opportunities  for  Neighborhood  Firms 

In  testimony  before  the  State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Commission,  NAACP  Labor  Director  Herbert  Hill 
urged  that  — 

Special  oonsideraitiion  ibe  given  to  Black-owned  construction  com- 
panies in  bidding  procedures.  Throughout  the  nation  consortiums  of 
Black-owned  oonstrucition  companies  have  been  formied  which  are  now 
effectively  hi  operation.  The  NAACP  has  directly  sponsored  a  nation- 
wide consortium  of  Negno-owned  companies  entitled  The  National 
Afro-American  Builders,  Inc.  These  Negro-owned  and  controlled  en- 
terprises employ  over  ninety-five  percent  of  the  skilled  Black  crafts- 
men in  the  building  trades.  Giving  a  preferential  stattvis  to  Black  con- 
tractors is  the  only  realistic  way  of  guaranteeing  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Black  craftsmen  will  be  employed  on  Model  Cities  and 
publicly  funded  construction. 

Model  cities  off iciails  report  that  efforts  to  provide  model  neigh- 
borhood contractors  with  a  greater  share  of  public  contracts  in 
Massachusetts  are  hindered  by  statutes  which  favor  the  large, 
experienced  firm  over  small  firms  in  the  award  of  these  contracts. 
These  statutes  require  contracts  for  state,  county  and  local  proj- 
ects for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  alteration,  remodeling, 
repair  or  demolition  of  buildings  and  structures  to  be  awarded 
to  the  "lowest  responsible  and  eligible  bidder  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bids"  (G.L.  c.  7,  s.  SOD;  c.  29,  ss.  8A-8B;  149,  ss. 
44A-44L).  This  same  requirement  pertains  also  in  respect  to 
state  public  works  projects  generally  (G.L.  c.  29,  ss.  8A-8B) ,  state 
purchases  of  supplies  (G.L.  c.  7,  s.  22),  and  school  busing  con- 
tracts (G.L.  c.  71,  ss  7A).  Similar  provisions  relative  to  municipal 
contracts  are  found  in  some  local  charters. 
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Counties  are  not  required  to  award  contracts  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible and  eligtible  bidder,  except  in  the  case  of  building  proj- 
ects (G.L.  c.  34,  s.  17;  c.  149,  ss.  44A-44L). 

The  courts  allow  considerable  latitude  to  the  contracting  gov- 
ernment agency  to  determine  which  low  bidders  aire  "responsible" 
and  "eligible"  in  terms  of  past  performance,  present  financing  and 
equipment.  Ghetto^owned  firms,  'lacking  extensive  equipment  and 
financial  resources  in  comparison  with  White  competitors,  are 
likely  to  be  held  "ineligible"  or  "not  responsible"  by  the  agen- 
cy officials.  Yet,  according  to  model  cities  authorities,  there  is 
a  need  for  Negro-owned  firms  in  the  ghetto,  and  for  ghetto  shar- 
ing in  this  contracting  business.  Hence,  some  model  cities  offi- 
cials suggest  that  different  procedures  are  necessary  to  permit 
this  development,  such  as  a  state  program  parelleling  the  Federal 
Small  Business  Administration  assistance  to  smaller  contractors 
on  Federal  projects. 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  the  Federgd  Advisory  Commission 
on  Inter-govemmental  Relations  has  proposed  a  model  state  law 
allowing  preferential  treatment  for  firms  located  in  economically- 
depressed  areas  designated  as  such  in  a  "State  Urban  Plan": 

One  devioe  which  some  States  may  iwish  tto  consider  as  an  aid  in 
achieving  better  geographic  distribution  of  economic  and  population 
growth  lis  ithe  adaptation  of  their  procurement  practices  to  stimulate 
growth  and  development  of  particular  cities  and  regions. 

The  receipt  of  a  contract  in  a  rural  growth  area,  or  in  a  labor 
surplus  city  neighborhood,  can  generate  employmenit  where  it  is  need- 
ed and  have  a  multiplier  effect  as  sujjporting  activities  are  developed. 
It  is  critically  imiKDTitant  that  such  a  proposed  preferential  public 
contract  policy  be  implemented  selectively.  If  it  is  not  administered 
specificcdiy  to  promote  balanced  economic  development  and  urbaniza- 
tion, It  can  become  so  widely  available  as  to  give  a  publicly  subsi- 
dized private  advantage,  without  any  accompanying  public  benefits, 
and  destroy  the  obvious  gains  made  in  many  States  through  uniform 
purchasing  practices. 

The  following  draft  legislation,  therefore,  should  not  be  enacted  by 
a  state  that  does  not  have  an  official  state  plan  for  urban  growth 
which  designates  those  rural  growth  areas  land  labor  surplus  areas  in 
which  public  contractors  are  to  receive  preferential  treatment. 

Legislative  criteria  for  determining  which  areas  should  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  a  preferential  purchasing  policy  would  need  to 
be  consistent  with  the  State  urban  development  plan.  The  purchas- 
ing policy  would  then  be  a  itool  for  implemeniting  the  state  plan.  The 
legislative  criteria  should  designate  the  areas  where  population  Im- 
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migration  and  economic  growith  are  tbo  be  encouraged  or  discouraged 
and  should  be  specific,  in  order  to  avoid  challenge  on  the  grounds 
of  unconstitutional  delegation  of  powers.  The  criteria  might,  for  ex- 
ample, include  reference  ito  population  size  and  the  trend  of  popu- 
lation growth  in  communities  to  be  given  pireference. 

Successful  implementation  of  a  preferential  purchasing  iJolicy  will 
require  aggressive  administration,  not  only  by  state  purchasing  offi- 
cials but  also  by  the  stalte  industrial  or  economic  development  agency, 
where  one  exists.  The  purchasing  agents  will  have  to  pursue  a  positive 
policy  of  soliciting  bids  from  the  desirable  growth  areas.  The  develop- 
ment agency's  role  should  be  to  seek  out  and  encourage  potential  bid- 
ders in  such  areas  to  take  advantage  of  thelir  preferential  position. 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  encourage  a  better  geographic  distribution  of  economic  and 
ipopulation  growth  consistent  with  state  ucrban  gro\yth  politdes.  Sec- 
tion 2  provides  that  in  awarding  state  contracts  for  goods  and  servi- 
ces, the  state  purchasing  officer  shall  give  a  credit  to  bids  or  offers 
-  on  whatever  amount  of  goods  or  services  are  to  come  from  those  rural 
growth  aiieas  or  labor  surplus  city  neighborhoods  designated  by  the 
state  urbanization  plan.  This  practice  would  not  discriminate  among 
businesses,  since  a  large  firm  located  in  another  city  can  get  a  credit 
if  the  goods  are  produced  or  the  service  x>erfiormed  in  a  designated 
rural  growth  center  or  labor  surplus  city  neighborhood.  Added  cost 
to  the  state  will  not  equal  the  credit  offered,  as  sudh  credit  is  given 
only  in  the  evaluation  of  bids  or  offers  and  not  in  a  dollar  addition 
to  the  offer  or  price.i 

Aside  from  the  foregoiiig  consdderaitions,  model  cities  officisds 
have  c^bserved  that  there  is  a  need  to  develop  contracting  farms 
oriented  to  rehablMta'tion  and  not  to  new  construction  alone.  Re- 
portedly, contractors  and  bmiding  trades  unions  are  interested 
primarily  in  new  construction,  with  the  result  that  contracts  for 
rehabilitation  work  may  go  begging  lif  there  is  a  heavy  load  of 
new  construction  and  a  shortage  of  union  craftsmen  available  for 
rehabilitation  work. 

For  these  reasons,  programs  being  developed  by  model  cities 
agencies  emphasize  the  formation  and  encouragement  of  contract- 
ing firms  owned  by  residents  of  the  model  neighborhood. 

Public  Transportation 
Model  Cities  Tran^sportation  Needs 

In  their  discussions  with  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau  staff, 


lU.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  ACIR  State  Leg- 
islative Program  —  New  Proposals  for  1969,  M-39,  Washington,  D.C.,  June 
1968,  125  pp.  At  page  512-1. 
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officiate  of  Massachusetts  model  cities  agencies  stressed  the  im- 
portence  of  adequate  moderaite  fare  mass  traospontation  services  to 
the  successful  irehabdlitation  of  blighted  urban  areas  and  their 
populaitions.  These  officials  point  out  that  there  must  be  an  effec- 
tive "commuter  link"  between  ui^ban  renewal  and  model  neigh- 
borhoods, on  the  one  hand,  and  employment  sites  in  other  parts 
of  the  inner  city  and  its  suburbs,  if  real  'inroads  are  to  be  made 
in  the  unemployment  problem  of  the  poor.  In  that  sense,  the 
"commuter  transportation  problem"  is  seen  as  a  two-way  proposi- 
Hon,  viz:  (a)  of  suburban  resiidents  Who  desire  to  commute  to 
work  in  the  inner  city,  and  (b)  of  inner  city  residents  who  need 
access  to  employment  opportunities  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Model  cities  officials  note  that  while  the  Model  Cities  ProgrEun 
strives  for  maximum  economic  development  of  model  neighbor- 
hoods, employable  residents  and  job  trainees  cannot  al  be  aligned 
to  work  in  those  neighborhoods.  At  the  same  time,  businesses 
which  have  migrated  to  the  suburbs  or  which  have  developed 
there  experience  labor  ghortages  in  certain  lower  pay  grades  be- 
cause the  suburban  housing  patterns,  real  estate  tax  burden  and 
cost-of-living  militate  against  a  large  resident  suburban  labor  force. 

Model  cities  authorities  contend  that  a  prox)er<ly-developed  mass 
transit  system  which  provides  the  low-income  populations  of  the 
inner  cities  with  access  to  places  of  employment  at  a  reasonable 
fare  wiM  (a)  open  up  job  opportunities  to  the  urban  poor,  (b) 
stimulate  business  growth  by  connecting  customers  With  markets, 
and  (c)  ease  the  'traffic  control  and  highway  construction  prob- 
lems of  both  the  core  cities  and  thetir  suburbs. 
Regional  Approach  to  Problem 

Accordingly,  authorities  interested  in  the  Model  Cities  Program 
favor  the  development  by  the  General  Court  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  state  government  of  a  state  mass  transportation 
program,  to  which  the  Model  Cities  Program  can  be  related. 

They  suggest  thait  in  the  79-oommunity  metropolitan  Boston 
transit  district  served  by  the  Massachusetts  Day  Transportation 
Authority  (MBTA)  ^  consideration  be  given  to  the  extension  of  rapid 


iThis  agency  was  created  by  Acts  of  1964,  c.  563   (adding  a  new  Chapter 
161A  to  the  General  Laws). 
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transit  lines  to  more  suburban  employment  sites,  the  possibilities 
of  better  "circumferential"  transit  service,  and  improved  tie-ins  of 
the  transit  system  to  the  model  neighborhood.  Currently,  the 
MBTA,  in  cooperation  with  community  groups,  is  operating  a 
temporary  "employment  bus  service"  from  the  Boston  model 
neighborhood  to  industrial-business  districts  along  Route  128  in 
the  suburbs,  with  the  assistance  of  a  $45,000  grant  from  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  in  the  Federal  Department 
of  Tran^)ortation.^  On  a  six-month  trial  basis,  five  busses  de- 
part to  the  suburbs  in  the  morning,  and  four  provide  return  rides 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  model  neighborhood.  Only  modest  usage 
of  the  service  ds  irepofrted  so  far. 

Model  cities  officials  of  some  locali'ties  not  in  the  MBTA  distriot 
urge  consideration  of  the  formation  of  "little  MBTA"  regional 
transit  systems  to  provide  commutation  for  inner  city  workers  to 
suburban  work  sites,  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
total  areas  of  which  the  model  cities  are  a  segment.  In  1964, 
Governor  Endicott  Peabody  proposed  such  regional  transit  agencies 
for  ten  other  non-MBTA  urban  areas,  namely:  (1)  Attleboro, 
(2)  Brockton,  (3)  Fall  River,  (4)  Fitchburg-Leominster,  (5) 
Lawrence-Haverhiiil,  (6)  Lowell,  (7)  New  Bedford,  (8)  Pittsfield, 
(9)  Springfield-Ohicopee-Holyoke,  and  (10)  Worcester .^  How- 
ever, his  proposals  on  this  score  were  not  enacted  into  law. 

Current  Transportation  Studies  in  Massachusetts 

Currently,  at  least  three  permanent  state  agencies  and  two  spe- 
cial commissions  have  been  authorized  to  study  mass  transporta- 
tion problems,  including  those  of  Massachusetts  model  cities. 

The  Bureau  of  Transportation  Planning  and  Development  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Works,  by  statute  the  Common- 
wealth's "principal  source  of  transportation  planning,"  must  con- 
duct transportation  studies  and  demonstration  projects  in  cooper- 
ation with  federal  and  other  government  agencies,  and  with  priv- 


149  U.S.C.  1601;  Urban  Mass.  Transportation  Act  of  1964;  P.L,  88-365. 
2  Senate,  Nos.  820  and  830  of  1964. 
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ate  organizations.^  It  is  responsible  for  the  "continual  prepara- 
tion of  comprehensive  and  cooirdinated  transportation  plajis  and 
programs"  for  submission  to  the  State  Public  Works  Commission 
and  other  bodies.  The  Bureau  reports  little  contact  to  date  wiith 
model  <^iti'es  agencies,  but  is  working  intensiively  with  other  state 
agencies  and  with  regional  planning  commissions  to  coordinate 
the  planning  of  highway,  transit,  airport  and  harbor  facilities. 

Studies  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  MBTA  system  are 
beting  conducted  (a)  by  that  agency's  planning  staff  pursuant  to 
the  MBTA  organic  act  and  leg'isllative  study  diirectives,^  and  (b) 
by  a  Special  Commission  on  MBTA  Operations  and  Finances  under 
the  leadership  of  Sen.  James  R.  Mclntyre  of  Norfolk  (Chaiirman) 
and  Rep.  John  J.  McGlynn  of  Medford  ( Viice-Chairman)  .^  Sen- 
aJtor  Mclntyre  is  also  chaiirman  of  a  special  commission  authorized 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  State  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  "handle  all  transportation  problems."^  At  the  time 
of  writing  of  this  report,  the  latter  study  commission  was  inactive 
because  its  House  memibers  had  not  been  named  as  yet. 

The  State  Department  of  Community  Affaiirs  is  authorized  to 
assist  the  foregoing  planning  activities  relative  to  mass  trans- 
portaition,  as  an  incidental  part  of  its  general  statutory  duties.^ 

Public  Health  Facilities  and  Services 

Public  Health  Problems  in  Model  Cities 

The  problems  of  health  services  and  health  care  facilities  are 
not  pecT^iar  to  the  model  cities  or  even  to  the  munioipalities  in 
which  model  city  areas  are  located.  Inasmuch  as  many  health  de- 
ficiencies result  from  other  adverse  conditions  some  of  which  are 
regiional  in  their  reach,  efforts  to  deal  with  these  problems  only 
within  the  model  cities  themiselves  are  likely  to  produce  meagre 
results. 

The  model  city,  its  parent  or  core  city  and  the  whole  region 
suffer  adverse  public  health  consequences  from  substandard  hous- 


1  G.L.  c.  16,  s.  3A. 

2  G.L.  c.  161A,  ss.  3  and  5;  Resolves  of  1968,  c.  90. 

3  Resolves:  1967,  oc.  126,  135,  145;  1968,  c.  1;  1969,  cc.  5,  37,  38  and  39. 

4  Resolves:  1968,  c.  81;  1969,  c.  5. 

5  G.L.  c.  23B,  s.  3. 
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ing.  The  failure  of  local  governments  to  enforce  health  and  build- 
ing safety  laws  and  ordinmices  produces  infested  structures,  dis- 
ease-breeding toilet  and  other  unsanitary  facilities,  i)ersonal  in- 
juries from  unsafe  staircases,  and  other  health  blight.  Non^nforce- 
ment  of  code  requirements  accounts  for  a  high  accidental  injury 
rate  among  children  in  lower  income  housing.  Because  the  present 
state  laws  prescribe  protracted  procedures  for  litigating  violations 
of  code  requirements,  it  may  'take  as  much  as  two  years  to  bring 
a  negligent  landlord  to  account  in  the  courts.  These  delays,  and 
the  failure  to  apply  penalties  of  sufficient  weight,  give  the  slum 
landlord  a  considerable  advantage.  Hence,  ioff icials  connected  with 
the  Model  Cities  Program  urge  a  major  revision  of  the  laws 
on  code  enforcement  to  assure  swift,  effective  action  against  vio- 
lators. Unless  this  is  done,  housing  will  continue  to  depreciate  in 
the  cities,  with  a  resultant  spreading  of  blight  and  'of  blight-relate 
health  problems,  no  matter  how  much  federal  'and  state  aid  is 
inv<:>lved.  Some  of  these  officials  urge  Massachusetts  to  emulate 
European  nations  which  have  effective  standards  of  habitation  and 
building  maintenance,  apply  stiff  penalities  to  violators,  and  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  maintenance  expenditures  by  building  own- 
ers to  meet  those  standards. 

The  environmental  health  problems  of  model  cities  and  their  re- 
gions are  vastly  more  important  than  the  health  care  problems 
which  attract  the  most  immediate  public  attention.  They  tran- 
scend municipal  boundaries;  are  a  matter  of  state  and  regional 
concern  and  cannot  be  solved  within  the  model  city's  districts 
alone.  The  most  significant  oi  these  environmental  health  prob- 
lems are  (1)  air  pollution,  (2)  water  pollution,  and  (3)  solid  waste 
disposal.  Because  of  depressed  land  values,  industry  tends  to  lo- 
cate in  decadent  housing  areas.  Fumes  from  plant  operations, 
the  burning  of  residual  matter  land  related  activity  pose  serious 
health  hazards  by  contamination  of  the  atmosphere.  The  careless 
discharge  of  industr'iai  and  other  waste  into  streams,  lakes  and 
other  sources  many  miles  distant  from  the  model  cities  area 
jeopardizes  a  supply  of  potable  water.  Dumps  in  certain  parts  of 
the  urban  area  are  a  major  health  hazard  to  nearby  residential 
districts,  and  pose  an  attractive  nuisance  to  children.  Such  dumps 
in  the  core  cities  add  substantially  to  blight  and  generally  are 
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located  near  poor  housing  areas.  Joint  operation  by  several  com- 
munities of  a  regional  solid  waste  disposal  faoiMty  is  recommended 
by  public  health  authorities  as  an  appropriate  corrective  measure. 
The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  lis  studying  the  environ- 
mental health  needs  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  developing  an 
over-all  state  program. 

Weaknesses  in  Model  Cities  Health  Planning 

The  Model  Cities  Program  encourages  experimentation  and  in- 
novation in  the  solution  of  problems  of  blighted  areas.  However, 
some  authorities  complain  that  it  is  an  exercise  in  frustration, 
as  practiced  in  Massachusetts,  because  of  local  obstructions,  the 
absence  of  regional  approaches,  and  underfunding.  As  previously 
indicated,  the  mod^l  city  agencies  in  Massachusetts  suffer  severely 
from  a  lack  of  adequate  nimibers  of  trained  professional  staff. 
Without  adequate  health  specialist  assistance,  plans  prepaired  for 
submiission  to  local  leg'islative  bodies  may  ibe  poorly  drafted  and 
may  be  hastily-conceived  in  certain  of  theiir  elements. 

In  the  opinion  of  state  health  officials,  the  model  city  agencies 
generally  lack  adequate  funds  for  the  improvement  of  public 
health  in  their  respective  areas.  Their  health  programs  are  said 
to  be  microscopic,  in  that  they  cover  only  a  smal  geographical 
and  population  segment  of  the  whole  municipality  or  reg'ion.  Inso- 
far as  health  care  facilities  and  health  services  are  concerned, 
the  model  cities  deal  piecemeal  with  a  regional  problem.  The 
Springfield  model  city  agency  is  attempting  to  relate  its  health 
and  other  programs  to  the  Lower  Pioneer  Valley  Regional 
Planning  District,  to  which  the  City  of  Springfield  belongs. 

The  health  programs  of  model  city  agencies  ore  directed  primar- 
ily to  furnishing  personal  health  services  to  model  city  residents, 
and  are  weak  in  respect  to  environmental  health  problems.  The 
Office  of  Eiconomic  Opportunity  (OEO)  has  assisted  by  setting 
up  neighborhood  health  services.  In  some  oases  clinics  have  been 
organized,  but  some  health  specialists  consider  them  unrealistic 
because  of  inadequate  funding  and  the  lack  of  technical  person- 
nel. In  general,  health  authorities  state  that  the  better  approach 
is  the  creation  of  an  information  and  referral  bureau  on  a  multi- 
service basis,  to  refer  persons  with  medical  needs  to  the  appro- 
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priate  clinic  or  hospital  and  Ix)  arrange  for  the  meeting  of  other 
needs  of  the  sick  person  (legal  adVioe,  care  for  children  at  home, 
etc.).  Public  health  experts  believe  the  best  approach  is  the  re- 
gional one,  in  which  an  areawlde  clinic  is  established  at  a  major 
hospital  located  on  a  public  transit  route.  Good  transportation 
to  the  clinic  is  vital  if  it  is  to  be  accessible  to  the  poor,  especially 
the  eilderly,  who  cannot  afford  a  motor  car. 

State  health  authorities  report  that  the  Boston  Model  City  Agfen- 
cy  is  in  a  better  position  than  most  to  provide  a  good  health 
program,  since  universities,  hospitals  and  civic  organizations  are 
ready  and  able  to  help,  and  more  health  persoainel  are  available 
in  the  vicinity.  Springfield  'is  develoj^ing  a  plan  whereby  Wesson 
Memorial  Hospital,  on  the  edge  of  the  Model  City  area,  is  organ- 
izing an  out-patient  department  and  program  which  is  to  begin 
operating  in  1970. 

Many  health  care  services,  including  such  programs  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  depend  on  Medicaid  to  pay  their  costs.  In  this 
connection,  the  state  must  determine  what  services  are  reimburse- 
able,  along  with  setting  rational  and  realistic  standards  governing 
the  scope,  content,  frequency,  and  level  of  these  services.  Recent 
^sclosures  of  a;buses  in  the  Medicaid  Program,  and  the  very  sharp 
increases  in  health  care  costs  folowing  the  enactaient  of  Medicaid 
legislation,  have  brought  heated  public  demands  for  changes  in 
that  Program.  Wh'ile  emphasizing  that  state  standards  could  curb 
abuses  arising  in  these  areas,  health  authorities  warn  that  cor- 
rective measures  ought  not  be  so  severe  that  they  deny  basic 
medical  help  to  the  poor,  especially  in  the  Model  Cities. 

Reorganization  of  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Services 

In  the  view  of  many  public  health  speoialists,  public  health, 
as  a  technology  land  service,  has  outgrown  most  Massachusetts 
municipalities.  These  critics  airgue  that  insofar  as  local  adminis- 
tration of  public  health  services  is  warranted,  more  beneficial 
results  would  be  forthcoming  from  a  network  of  regional  health. 
agencies,  each  centered  on  a  major  city  medical  facility.  Some 
munidpal  health  departments  are  excellent  while  others  have  much 
to  be  desired  as  far  as  effective  health  services  are  eoncemed. 
Critics  contend  that  the  continued  reliance  of  local  health  depart- 
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ments  on  the  real  estate  tax,  in  competition  with  other  more 
powerful  agencies  such  as  the  schools,  fire  departments  and  po- 
lice departments,  has  had  a  damaging  effect  on  muniicipal  health 
services.  Loccd  legislative  ibodies  have  been  reluctant  to  appropri- 
ate the  sums  required  for  a  good  health  program  because  of 
voter  opposiiition  to  prox)erty  tax  increases,  or  for  ot:her  reasons 
such  as  ideological  or  political  opposition  to  particular  health  meas- 
ures (fluoridation)  and  to  effective  health  insi>ections  of  resid- 
ences and  businesses. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  mimicipai  health  services  are 
divided  among  several  departments  in  Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns.  Thus,  in  addition  to  its  board  of  healith  or  health  com- 
missioner, a  munidipaiity  may  also  have  a  separate  board  to  man- 
age its  hospital,  if  it  operates  such  an  institution.  Further,  school 
health  programs  are  carried  out  under  school  committee  jurisdic- 
tion by  doctors  and  nurses  empiloyed  by  that  committee.  Local 
school  health  services  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  fall  far  short 
of  statutory  goals;  often,  th^  medical  examinations  of  students 
are  superficial;  and  school  nurses  are  not  allowed  to  give  medica- 
tion to  the  children  without  first  obtaining  a  physician's  approval, 
even  for  minor  aJilments. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has  tried  to  cope  with 
these  deficiencies  by  promoting  the  formiajtion  of  regional  health 
districts  (G.L.  c.  Ill,  ss.  27B-27C).  The  relevant  statute  permits 
the  formation  of  such  diistricts  on  a  voluntary  basiis  by  two  or 
more  communities,  allows  the  participating  communities  to  develop 
theiir  own  formulas  of  cost-sharing  in  the  district  compact,  and 
authorizes  a  50c  per  capita  staite  grant  in  aid  for  capital  im- 
provements (construction,  etc.,  of  facilities).  Unfortunately,  such 
state  grants  have  not  been  forthcoming;  and  no  grants  toward 
regional  health  district  operations  have  been  provided  to  stimu- 
late their  formation. 

The  degree  of  cooperajtion  between  the  model  city  agencies  and 
municipal  health  departments  varies,  according  to  state  health 
officials.  In  some  communities  the  city  health  department  report- 
edly has  made  only  minimial  efforts  to  be  of  assistance.  Similarly, 
some  municipal  health  departments  express  little  interest  in  region- 
al health  solutions.   With  some  significant  exceptions,  counties  are 
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of  little  help  in  meeting  health  needs,  becatise  so  few  of  them 
have  boundaries  which  moke  sense  for  the  administration  of 
health  and  other  regional  services.  In  the  absence  of  a  workable 
regional  govemmental  entity,  either  the  state  lor  local  govern- 
ments must  assume  the  responsibility  for  public  health  adminis- 
tration. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has  established  its  own 
administrative  districts  centered  on  state  hospitals  Which  in  most 
instances  were  tuberculosis  hospitals:  (1)  the  Northeastern  Dis- 
trict, with  Tewksbury  State  Hospital  as  its  headquiarters;  (2)  the 
Central  District,  headquartered  at  Rutland  State  Hospital;  (3) 
the  Southeastern  District,  with  Lakeville  State  Hospital  as  its 
center;  and  (4)  the  Western  District,  with  offices  at  Amherst  and 
Pittsfield.  Often,  state  hospitals  are  located  in  isolated  rural  areas, 
inaccessible  by  public  transportation  to  the  cities  where  the  great 
concentrations  of  peopile  are.  In  the  opinion  of  some  health  ad- 
ministrators, the  State  Public  Health  Department  should  base  its 
services  on  state  hospitals  located  Within  central  city  areas. 

Critics  of  the  present  organ'ization  of  state,  municipal  and  priv- 
ate hospitals  say  that  it  is  very  inefficient.  In  their  opiiriion,  there 
is  duplication  of  services,  and  in  certain  areas  —  such  as  prema- 
ture infant  care  —  hpspitals  are  trying  to  provide  services  which 
they  are  not  properly  staffed  and  equipped  to  handle.  To  the 
extent  that  these  conditions  exist,  they  contribute  to  a  waste  of 
funds  and  personne'l,  againsit  an  iHusiion  of  good  health  services. 
For  these  reasons,  some  public  health  ispecialists  argue  that  the 
hospital  system  of  MassachtKetts  must  ibe  overhauled  in  a  major 
way  if  the  public  health  needs  are  to  be  met  at  reasonable 
cost.  Under  such  a  reorganization,  some  hosjiitals  may  have  to  be 
closed;  others  may  have  to  work  out  a  "division  of  'labor"  whereby 
one  hospital  lin  a  city  specializes  in  certain  types  of  care,  while 
other  city  hospitals  handle  other  specialties,  so  as  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  to  improve  the  scope  and  quality  of  services.  In 
essence,  it  'is  argued,  Massachusetts  needs  a  hospital  master  plan 
to  which  state  capital  outlay  and  other  expenditures  for  health 
services  can  be  related. 
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Public  Schools 

Two  Model  Cities  School  Issues 

Two  major  issues  have  airisen  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  In 
blighted  urban  areas  of  Massachusetts  which  merit  limlited  mention 
here,  nEimely:  (1)  "neighborhood  control"  of  the  schools  located 
in  urban  renewal  land  model  cities  areas,  an  issue  of  significant 
concern  only  in  Boston  at  the  present  time;  and  (2)  equalization 
of  the  educational  opportunities  of  inner  city  children  with  those 
of  children  in  schools  elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth.  These  are 
very  complex  questions,  each  of  which  is  a  vast  study  in  itself. 
Limitations  upon  the  time  available  for  the  preparation  of  tfcds 
report  permit  only  the  folow'ing  outline  discussion  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Neighborhood  Control  of  Schools 

Basic  Issue  and  the  Boston  Model  City  Program.  In  Boston, 
as  in  New  York  and  some  other  large  American  cities,  demands 
have  been  voiced  by  Black  organizations  and  other  groups  for 
some  degree  of  decentralization  of  the  massive,  monolithic  city 
public  school  systems.  Proponents  of  such  schemes  wish  to  give 
the  voters  of  historic  neighborhoods  !and  of  Black  and  other  "mi- 
nority" areas  a  significant  voice  in  the  administration  of  their 
neighborhod  schools.  Proposals  on  this  score  range  from  a  mild 
demand  for  neighborhood  advisory  committees  attached  to  such 
schools,  to  substantive  proposals  for  the  division  of  the  city  into 
semi-autonomous  neighborhood  school  districts,  each  governed  by 
its  own  board  of  education  or  school  committee  with  the  power 
to  hire  personnel  and  to  set  school  policy. 

Thus,  the  Boston  Model  City  Plan,  as  or'iginally  proposed  to  the 
Boston  City  Coimdl  lin  October  1968,  caled  (a)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  locally-elected  "parents'  coundls"  at  schools  in  the  model 
neighborhood  and  (b)  for  the  creation  of  an  area-wide  School- 
Community  Advisory  Coimcil  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
parents'  councils.  The  latter  body  would  study  means  of  decentraliz- 
ing the  administration  of  model  neighborhood  schools  to  a  neigh- 
borhood-elected school  board  which  would  have  authority,  within 
the  scope  of  standards  set  by  the  Commonwealth  and  by  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  to  establish  neighborhood  school  edu- 
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cational  and  personnel  policy.  The  former  parents'  councEs  were 
to  be  modelled  on  the  experimental  locally-elected  echool-commun- 
ity  council  created  at  the  King-Timilty  schools  in  Roxbury  by 
cooperative  action  of  neighborhood  organizations,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Bos- 
ton School  -Committee  and  Greater  Boston  area  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; this  demonstration  project  is  aided  by  federal  grants 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  foregoing  model  cities  proposal  encountered  objections  from 
the  Boston  School  Committee  to  any  dHution  of  its  authority  and 
responsibiliies  for  setting  public  school  polcy  in  the  city;  and 
the  Boston  Teachers'  Union  vigorously  opposed  the  idea  of  de- 
centralizing control  of  school  personnel  administration,  for  the 
fear  that  it  would  compromise  the  interests  of  union  members 
under  coMeotive  bargaining.  In  New  York  City  such  imion  objec- 
tions to  "local  control"  programs  has  sparked  three  paralyzing 
strikes  by  school  teachers  during  1968. 

To  meet  these  objections,  the  Model  City  Plan  was  revised  by 
the  City  Council  to  reaffirm  the  comjilete  authority  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  over  city  schools  within  and  outside  of  the 
model  neighborhood.  However,  provision  was  made  for  the  creation 
of  school-community  advisory  councils  modelled  on  the  King-Timil- 
ty council,  each  such  council  to  serve  one  junior  high  school  and 
the  elementary  schools  of  that  district.  The  proposed  cireawide 
School-Community  Advisory  Council  was  retained,  but  references 
to  a  study  by  it  of  the  creation  of  a  neighborhood  school  board 
with  substantive  authority  was  eviidentiy  dropped.  Instead,  the 
amended  educational  provisions  of  the  Model  City  Plan  state  that 
groups  of  parents  for  all  schools  in  the  neighborhood  are  to  be 
organized  "to  work  with  the  ex^isting  school  system".  Beyond  that 
the  Plan  declares  that  —  . 

The  drive  itowiard  forming  new  levels  of  local  responsibility  for 
schools  is  laiso  impoiljant  beoaiise  success  in  this  effort  indicates  two 
things.  One,  the  system  is  changing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Two,  a  successful  locally  influenced  school  is  an  indication 
of  the  competence  of  the  community  to  deal  with  its  own  problems 
and  a  wUlingness  to  invest  in  a  reasonable  govemmenital  system  ... 

Commimity  interest  and  willingness  to  move  in  education  is  center- 
ed   on  the    program  of   increasing   local   responsibility.    Curriculum 
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change,  modification  of  the  vise  of  existing  faciliities,  and  teacher 
development  are  now  centralized  funetions,  in  which  the  community 
desires  to  participate  more  fully. 

Thus,  for  the  moment,  Boston  retains  its  unified  school  system, 
and  there  is  no  movement  back  to  the  days  when  Brighton, 
Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park,  Rox:bury  and  West  Roxbury 
sections  of  Boston  -were  independent  munlicipalities  With  their  own 
school  committees.^ 

Arguments  For  and  Against  Neighborhood  Control.  "Neighbor- 
hood <x)ntroiI"  advocates  claim  that  the  public  school  systems  of 
the  larger  cities  have  developed  into  "bureaucratic  empires" 
which  suffer  from  institutional,  professional  and  "city  hall" 
politics,  as  well  as  ired  tape  and  an  increasing  degree  of  remiote- 
ness  from  the  people.  Proponents  of  neighborhood  control  see  in 
the  very  large  s<?hoOl  system  the  manifestation  of  the  rule  of 
ancient  philosophers  that  "Man  is  writ  ismaJll  when  the  State  is 
writ  large".  Neighborhood  control  advocates  complain  that  the 
large  monolithic  city  school  systems  have  failed  with  the  result 
that  the  schools  in  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  as  to  plant,  faculty  and  programs.  Black  and  other 
minority  leaders  assert  that  this  deterioration  has  been  accele- 
rated by  racial  bias  generated  by  ethnic  block  politics,  and  by 
taxpayer  resistance  to  new  school  expenditures  which  must  be 
financed  from  real  estate  taxes. 

Opponents  of  the  concept  of  "neighborhood  control"  of  the 
schools  vdioe  no  strong  lopposition  to  the  establishment  of  neighbor- 
hood committees  with  advisory  powers  only.  However,  they  object 
vigorously  to  any  division  of  the  city  into  autonomous  school  dis- 
tricts with  the  power  to  appoint  school  personnel  and  to  set  edu- 
cational policy.  Such  measures  are  described  by  opponents  as  an 
effort  to  dismiantle  and  balkanise  public  education  in  the  city. 
Unless  some  kind  of  city  school  committee  is  retained  as  a  gov- 
erning entity  over  these  neighborhood  school  boards,  with  certain 
central  staff  functions  in  regard  to  personnel,  purchasing,  budget- 


1  These  cities  and  towns  were  lannexed  to  Boston  in  the  following  sequence: 
1867,  Roxbury;  1869,  Dorchester;  1873,  Brighton,  Charlestown  and  West 
Roxbury;  1911,  Hyde  Park. 
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ing  and  special  services,  opponents  foresee  duplication,  inefficiency 
and  waste  exceeding  that  complained  of  by  city  taxpayers  under 
existing  conditions.  Citing  the  experience  of  New  York  City,  op- 
ponents predict  severe  difficulties  in  collective  bargaining  between 
the  school  management  and  school  employee  unions  if  the  personnel 
function  is  decentralized. 

Finally,  critics  of  a  decentralized  neighborhood-oriented  city 
school  system  say  that  it  would  pose  perplexing  financing  prob- 
lems. If  any  part  of  the  costs  of  a  neighborhood  school  district 
are  to  be  financed  by  a  district  real  estate  tax,  the  poorer  districts 
embracing  blighted  areas  would  suffer  by  reason  of  their  more 
restricted  tax  bases.  If  such  district  costs  are  to  be  absorbed  in 
one  city-wide  budget,  a  citywide  school  committee  or  other  agencjfe 
must  be  authorized  to  review  and  modify  the  budget  requests 
of  component  neighborhood  school  districts,  since  such  districts 
could  not  wr'ite  "blank  checks"  on  the  ctity  treasury  without  dam- 
aging results  to  the  educational  program  of  the  whole  city;  this 
situation  woiild  stimulate  political  "log-rolling"  between  neighbor- 
hood school  districts  competing  for  funds,  and  between  those  dis- 
tricts and  the  central  dity  authority  responsible  for  coordinating 
educaitional  expenditures  and  keeping  them  within  manageable 
bounds. 

State  Policy  re  Unified  Local  School  Systems.  For  more  than  a 
century,  the  Massachusetts  statutes  have  centralized  in  one  school 
committee  in  each  city  and  town  and  excliKive  responsibility  for 
establishing  local  educational  policy  within  statutory  standards, 
fixing  the  level  of  school  expenditure^  and  hiring  personnel  for 
the  local  public  schools  (G.L.  c.  71,  s.  37) .  This  practice  was  es- 
tablished after  an  unsatisfactory  experience  earlier  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  with  statutes  which  permitted  towns  to  divide 
into  two  or  more  independent  school  districts;  such  laws  allowed 
the  more  affluent  areas  of  a  town  to  form  their  own  school  dis- 
trict, leaving  the  poorer  neighborhoods  to  struggle  with  minimal 


1  With  but  a  few  exceptions,  appropriation  requests  of  school  committees  in 
localities  outside  of  Boston  may  not  be  reduced  toy  the  city  council  or  town 
meeting,  and  must  be  voted  as  proposed  (G.L.  c.  71,  s.  34).  In  Boston,  how- 
ever, the  School  Department  does  not  enjoy  such  fiscal  independence  from 
the  City  Council  and  Mayor. 
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financial  resources.  In  al  Massachuseitts  cities  and  towns  municipal 
school  commiiittees  aire  elected  by  the  voters:  in  most  instances, 
committeemen  are  all  elected  at-large  (G.L.  c.  41,  s.  1,  et  al.); 
a  minority  of  five  cities  have  charter  prov^ions  under  which 
school  committee  members  are  elected  to  represent  wards  (Bev- 
erly, Chioopee,  Hoilyoke,  Northampton  and  Westfieild) . 

Since  1949,  the  statutes  have  authorized  two  or  more  towns 
to  form  regional  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  constructing, 
acquiriing  and  operating  regional  schools.  These  laws  do  not  auth- 
orize the  partitioning  of  any  city  or  town  to  form  such  a  school 
district.  The  method  of  choosing  members  of  the  regional  school 
committee,  and  the  formulas  for  diviiding  the  burden  of  regional 
school  costs  among  member  towns  of  the  district,  are  prescribed  by 
the  regional  schooil  compact  negotiated  by  the  participating  com- 
muriities  (G.L.  c.  71,  ss.  15-16B). 

Home  Rule  Amendment  of  1966  and  the  Schools.  The  Home 
Rule  Amendment  (HRA)  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitution,  rati- 
fied by  the  electorate  in  1966,^  apparently  confers  authority  upon 
cities  and  towns  to  reorganize  their  school  committees,  subject  to 
such  statutory  requirements  as  the  General  Court  may  mandate. 

The  HRA  provides  procedures  whereby  local  voters  may  adopt 
charter  changes  affecting  the  organization  of  their  mimicipal  gov- 
ernment upon  recommendation  of  a  locally-e'lected  charter  com- 
mission or  upon  recommendation  of  the  city  council  or  town  meet- 
ings (HRA,  ss.  1-4).  Such  changes  may  not  be  "inconsistent" 
with  the  State  Constitution  and  statutes.  In  addition,  the  HRA 
stipulates  that    — 

Section  6.  Governmental  Powers  of  Cities  and  Towns.  —  Any  city  or 
itown  may,  by  the  adioptiion,  lamendment,  or  repeal  of  local  ordinances 
or  by-laws,  exercise  any  power  or  function  which  the  general  court 
has  power  ito  confer  upon  it,  which  is  not  inconsJistent  with  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  enacted  by  the  general  court  in  conformity  with 
powers  reserved  to  the  general  court  by  section  eight,  and  which  is 
nlot  denied,  either  expressly  or  by  clear  limplicaltion,  to  the  city  or  town 
toy  its  charter.  This  section  shall  apply  ito  every  city  and  town,  whether 
or  not  it  has  adopted  a  charter  pursuant  ito  section  three. 

Section  7.  Limitations  on  Local  Powers.  Nothing  in  this  ariticle  shall 
be  deemed  ito  granit  to  any  city  or  town  the  powers  to   (1)  regulajte 


1  Mass.  Const.,  Amend.  Art.  II,  as  revised  by  Amend.  Art,  LXXXIX  of  1966. 
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elections  other  tthan  tthose  prescribed  by  seaticwas  three  and  (four;  (2) 
(to  levy,  iSssess  and  coUeot  tsixes;  (3)  to  borrow  money  or  pledge  the 
credit  of  Ithe  city  or  town;  (4)  to  dispose  of  park  land;  (5)  to  enact 
priviate  or  civil  laws  governing  civil  relationships  except  as  an  inoidenit 
ito  an  exercise  of  an  independent  municipal  power;  or  (6)  to  define 
and  provide  for  ithe  punishment  of  a  felony  or  to  impose  imprisonment 
as  a  punishment  for  any  violaition  of  law;  provided,  however,  that  the 
foregoing  enumerated  powers  may  be  granted  by  the  general  covirt 
in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  with  the  powers  reserved  to 
the  general  count  by  section  eight;  nor  Shall  the  provisions  of  this 
ailticle  ibe  deemed  to  diminish  the  powers  of  the  judicial  department  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Speaking  of  this  general  grant  of  power  to  the  39  cities  and  312 
towns  of  Massachusetts  in  its  First  Report ^  the  Special  Commission 
on  Municipal  Home  Rule  observed  that  — 

In  nearly  ail  home  rule  states,  the  public  school  system  is  treated 
as  a  state  function  in  which  local  participatiion  is  laUowed  only  to  the 
extent  in  laws  enacted  by  the  state  legislature.  Local  school  depart- 
ments in  most  inabances  are  regarded  as  extensions  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  hence  are  beyond  the  scope  of  constitu- 
tional municipsil  home  rule. 

In  recent  years,  Massachuseitts  has  !been  moving  toward  a  state- 
oriented  educational  system.  A  clear-cut  definiition  of  the  relative 
powers  and  .the  responsibility  of  the  state  and  its  municipalities  for 
eduoaition  may  now  be  necessary  under  the  home  rule  amendment,  if 
the  Commonwealth's  home  rule  policies  are  to  be  dovetailed  with  the 
progressive  poHcies  of  the  recently-enacted  WiBis  Law.i 

Since  the  natificaffcion  of  the  HRA  by  the  voters,  the  General 
Court  hiais  enacted  no  law  which  states  whether  the  local  school 
departments  are  "state"  or  "municipal"  in  character.  Past  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  have  suggested  the  "state" 
character  of  the  local  school  committees,  or  at  least  underscored 
their  independence  from  control  by  the  municipal  legislative  body 
in  most  matters.^  The  impact  of  the  new  HRA  upon  the  status 
of  school  commititees  has  not  been  ladjudicaited  as  yet  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 


1  Mass.  Special  Commission  on  Implementation  of  the  Municipal  Home  Rule 
.  Amendment  to  the  State  Consltitution,  First  Report,  Senate,  No.  846  of  1966; 

56  pp.  At  pp.  28-29. 

2  Rinaldo  vs.  Dreyer,  294  Mass.  167  (1838);  Sweeney  vs.  City  of  Boston,  309 
Mass.  106  (1941);  Gorman  vs.  City  of  Peabody,  312  Mass.  560  (1944);  Hayes 
vs.  City  of  Brockton,  313  Mass.  641  (1944);  and  MoUnari  vs.  City  of  Boston, 
333  Mass.  394  (1956). 
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However,  court  decisions  to  the  contrairy  notwiithstanding,  the 
ordinary  citizen  of  Massachusetts  regards  his  local  school  oom- 
mdttee  as  a  municipal  department.  The  schoo^ls  are  referred  to  as 
the  city  or  town  "school  department"  both  by  school  authorlities 
and  other  municipal  agencies;  and  school  appropriations  are  made 
by  the  dity  council  or  town  meeting  as  part  of  the  regular  munici- 
pal budget.  School  committee  candidates  appear  on  the  ballot  at 
municipal  (not  state)  elections.  Accordingly,  a  strong  interest  is 
mianifested  by  local  people  in  thdr  schools,  and  there  is  (resistance 
to  increased  state  control. 

Accordingly,  some  educators,  including  former  State  Education 
Comi^ioner  Owen  B.  Kiernan,  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  legisla- 
tion w'hich  win  darify  the  state  vs.  municipal  status  of  the  public 
schools  so  far  as  local  home  riile  powers  go.  They  urge  that  a 
liberal  "mixed"  policy  be  embraced  by  the  General  Court  which 
win  (a)  forbid  localities  to  adopt  charter  provisions,  ordinances 
or  by-laws  which  infringe  any  statutory  power  conferred  on  local 
school  committees,  but  whidh  will  (b)  grant  cities  and  towns  specif- 
ic authority,  within  broad  limits,  to  provide  in  their  home  rule 
charters  for  different  methods  of  organizing  land  choosing  their 
school  committees  than  those  now  provided  by  general  law  and 
(c)  authorize  a  broad  "home  nile"  interpretation  of  local  school 
committee  powers.  However,  no  significant  support  has  been  en- 
countered in  educational  quarters  for  any  scheme  of  neighborhood 
school  committees  other  than  those  with  advisory  powers  alone. 

Equalizing  Educational  Opportunities 

In  their  conversations  with  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau 
staff,  authoi^ities  concerned  with  the  Model  Cities  Program  indi- 
cated that  in  Massachusetts  the  task  of  providiing  equal  educaition- 
al  opportunities  to  culturally  deprived  children  is  complicated  by 
(1)  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law,  (2)  the  limited  geographical 
areas  of  the  model  neighborhood  and  the  city  of  which  it  is  a 
part  and  (3)  the  continued  Massachusetts  practice  of  financing 
the  major  share  of  school  costs  from  the  local  property  tax.  These 
three  factors  interact  in  various  ways. 

Racial  Imbalance  Problems.  The  Racial  Imbalance  Law,  which 
withholds  state  financial  assistcinoe  from  schools  characterized  by 
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"de  facto  segregation",  is  causing  problems  m  the  model  cities 
not  only  in  terms,  of  emotional  ix)iitics  but  in  a  practical  sense 
as  well  (G.L.  c.  71,  ss.  37C-37D) .  If  a  school,  is  to  be  a  ndghbor- 
hood  facility,  it  may  be  raciaMy  imbalanced  if  the  neighborhood 
is  so  imbalanced  by  reason  of  housing  patterns  and  other  socio- 
economic causes. 

If  the  imbalanced  community  is  small,  the  student  population  can 
be  balanced  without  too  much  difficulty  through  the  revision  of 
attendance  disti'ict  boundaries,  and  voluntary  bussing  procedures. 
However,  if  the  community  is  large  both  in  terms  of  population 
and  area,  imbalanced  schools  may  result  in  sj^ite  of  ail  redistrict- 
ing  efforts,  and  beca^Ise  involuntary  bussing  is  forbidden  by  the 
Massachusetts  Racial  Imbalance  Law  and  may  not  be  required  by 
federal  authoi'itiies  under  the  Model  Cities  Law.  Parents  of  ele- 
mentary school  ghetto  children  are  concerned  about  the  long  day 
and  long  bussing  distances  which  may  be  invoilved  in  shuttling 
these  small  yoimgsters  across  the  city  or  even  out  of  the  city  to 
predominantly  White  schools.  Moreover,  White  families  may  move 
if  theiir  area  is  incorporated  in  a  "ghetto"  school  attendance  dis- 
trict, thereby  causing  the  school  to  revert  to  an  imbalanced  state, 
endangening  state  financial  assistance  and  enlarging  the  imbalanc- 
ed neighborhood. 

The  matter  is  complicated  also  by  the  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Black  community  over  (a)  neighborhood-controlled  neighborhood 
schools  and  (b)  providing  racially-balanced  integrated  schools 
through  bussing. 

Some  "Black  Power"  advocates  express  doubt  that  truly  inte- 
grated schools  can  be  achieved  and  maintained  as  such  because 
of  "White  racism"  and  the  practical  difficulties  of  trying  to  com- 
pel Whites  to  remain  in  an  integrated  school  attendance  district 
if  they  don't  wish  to  be  there.  Accordingly,  Black  Power  groups 
insist  that  the  answer  lies  in  Black-controlled  Black  neighborhood 
schools.  They  seek,  in  that  respect,  to  emulate  other  minority 
groups  which  used  their  own  neighborhood  institutions  to  climb 
to  economic  and  political  power. 

Integrationists,  on  the  other  hand,  condemn  the  "neighborhood 
school"  concept  as  being  no  more  valid  when  champiioned  by 
Black  Power  "extremists"  than  when  it  was  advanced  by  "White 
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^paratists".  In  itheir  View,  integration  may  come  slowly,  biit 
come  it  must,  or  the  minority  oommuniity  wi'll  be  left  with  a 
neighborhood-oontroled  educational  waisteland.  Integraitionisits 
forecast  that  predominantly  Black  'schools  under  a  parochial  Black 
administration  would  be  financial  orphans  in  a  non-Black  city, 
and  citadels  of  bitterness  and  declining  educational  standards  in 
Which  teaching  personnel  would  hesitalte  to  work. 

Metropolitan  Equalization  of  Educational  Opportunities.  In  ithe 
judgment  of  some  integrationists,  the  Racial  Imbalance  Daw  fails 
because  it  ttries  to  solve  the  problem  of  de  facto  segregation 
withiin  the  boundaries  lof  individual  cities,  whose  territory  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  usually  smal  compared  with  cities  in  many  other 
states.  Hence,  it  is  argued  that  the  desiired  balancing  of  inner 
city  schools  —  including  those  of  model  neighborhoods  —  can  be 
.achieved  only  on  a  metropolitan  ba^is,  in  conjunction  with  a  met- 
ropolitan approach  to  the  housing  problem.  Model  cities  officials 
tend  to  agree  with  this  view. 

A  metropolitan  approach  to  school  administration  appeals  to 
model  cities  authoritiios,  specialists  in  intergovernmental  relations 
and  many  educators  for  financial  reasons  as  weM.  They  cite 
a  model  law,  proposed  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  for  the  establishment  of  Metropoli- 
tan educational  equalization  authorities  as  folows: 

Shioritxsoinliiigs  in  eduoaiticaial  pnogirams  resulting  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  tax  resources  and  the  unequal  costs  oif  educating  cJiildren 
can  be  tackled  by  meirshalling  resources  within  la  xegion  rather  than  the 
entire  State,  If  la  state  does  not  provide  a  fuUy  effective  statewide 
program  for  equalizing  opportunity,  a  limited  or  metropolitan  approach 
offers  la  method  for  supplementing  a  deficient  staite  aid  program. 
This  me(troi>olitan  educaltlonal  finance  measure  is  designed  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  moat  pressing  social  problems  of  our  time — ^the  need 
;^^,.,,,  ito  design  a  system  for  financing  eduioation  that  enables  aU  school 
districts  within  the  metropolitan  area  to  implement  the  concept  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  WhUe  the  disparities  between  central 
city  and  suburbs  claim  most  public  attention,  any  one  famUiar  wiilth 
the  fiscal  landscape  of  suburbia  is  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  present  a  uniform  picture  of  affluence.  On  ithe  contrary, 
suburbia  fairly  bristles  with  contreiSts  between  rich,  i>oor,  and  middle 
income  juiHsdiot'ions. 

To  create  a  financial  environment  that  contributes  substantially  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  four  remedial  financial  steps 
should  be  taken. 
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1.  To  eliminate  the  accidents  of  local  propenty  tax  geography, 
the  .  .  .  (pnaposed  model  law)  ...  would  subjeot  all  taxable  property 
witlun  the  metropolitan  area  ito  a  basic  school  levy  and  thereby 
largely  remove  the  possibadity  that  industrial  enclaves  and  local  fiscal 
zoning  will  shield  certain  property  from  the  legitimate  burdens  borne 
by  the  wider  oommxmity  for  public  schools. 

2.  To  provide  special  assistance  to  ithose  school  districts  confronted 
with  the  task  of  educating  a  disproportionately  large  niunber  of  "high 
cost"  students  (the  educational  over-burden  .problem),  the  formula  for 
distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  areawide  tax  wovdd  recognize  and 
comipensate  for  the  unequal  disbribution  of  socially  and  culturally 
deprived  students  among  the  school  districts  within  the  metropoUtan 
area. 

3.  To  provide  special  assistance  to  those  school  districts  hampered 
in  their  effiorts  to  finance  an  acceptance  level  of  education  due  to  extra- 
ordinary tax  demands  for  their  municipai-type  functions  such  as  public 
safety,  public  welfare,  and  oither  public  services  and  facilities  (the 
municipal  over-buirden  problem),  the  formula  for  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  areawide  tax  would  give  due  weight  to  the  overall, 
local  tax  burden  (school  and  non-school)  borne  by  taxpayers  in  each 
local  school  district, 

4.  To  assure  that  state  aid  to  local  school  districts  within  the 
metropolitan  area  reinforoes  this  compensatory  approach,  this  measure 
would  direct  the  head  of  the  Staite  education  department  to  channel 

„  all  general  state  aid  compensatory  funds  for  local  school  districts 
within  the  metropolitan  region  through  the  regional  financing  au- 
thority. These  state  aid  funds  could  then  be  disltributed  in  the  sanie 
equalizing  fashion  las  the  locally  derived  funds  are  distributed  among 
local  school  districts. 

The  proposal  .  .  .  would  Increase  Gscal  support  of  the  schools  in 
greatest  need  while  keeping  school  policy  and  school  administration 
in  the  hands  of  Ithe  area's  individual  school  districts. 

It  wili  not  Interfere  with  the  right  of  each  local  school  district  to 
(a)  select  its  own  superintendent,  (b)  to  chart  Its  own  educational 
policy  consistent  with  staite  law  and  (c)  to  impose  a  supplemental 
rate  if  it  wants  to  underwrite  a  program  above  the  areawide  standard. 

in  order  to  match  resources  with  educational  needs,  the  proposed 
legislation  directs  the  Governor  to  create  a  metropolitan  educational 
authority  if  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the  State  finds  tha;t  signi- 
ficant disparities  exist  lamong  school  districts  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  proposal  sets  forth  specific  guidelines  for  determining  the  existence 
of  significant  disparities  between  resources  and  education£il  needs. 

In  addition,  equalization  guidelines  are  provided  for  the  members 
of  the  metropolitan  equalization  aulthprity  to  foUow  in  drawing  up  a 
specific  formula  for  distributing  the  proceeds  Of  the  areawide  tax 
among  the  constituent  school  distridts.  The  guidelines  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  compensate  for  both  educational  and  muni- 
cipal over-burden  factors. 
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To  insuire  that  a  substanitial  degree  of  equalization  is  effected,  tihe 
draft  legislation  sets  forth  a  "standby"  distriibution  formula  that 
beoomes  oi>erative  unless  representatives  of  the  local  school  boards 
representing  lat  least  80  percent  of  the  sdhool  children  with'in  the 
metropolitan  area  concur  in  itheir  own  formula  for  interdistriot  equali- 
zation. As  an  additional  incentive  to  enoourage  agreement  on  a  local 
'formula,  the  draft  bUl  provides  that  state  aid  be  channeled  to  local 
districts  in  accordance  with  a  local  fonnula  approved  with  the  con- 
currence of  nepresentaitives  of  school  districts  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  !the  combined  pupil  enrollment. 

In  some  states,  a  constitutional  lamendment  may  ibe  necessary  prior 
/to  the  enactment  of  itihis  legislation  .  .  .i 

Any  effort  to  "metropolitanize"  either  school  finance  or  school 
adminisitration  is  bound  to  provoke  intense  resistance  from  outly- 
ing communifties  on  ideological  and  financial  grounds.  Commun- 
iti^  whose  piroperty  tax  burden  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
would  increase  under  metropoliitan  school  financing  schemes  are 
unlikely  to  embrace  such  arrangements  voluntarily.  Beyond  that, 
however,  is  the  strong  feeling  in  suburban  communities  that  a 
"metropolitan"  school  system  will  be  a  more  costly  system  without 
necessarily  being  a  quality  school  system.  These  critics  stre^  that 
improved  city  services  were  supposed  to  accrue  to  Dorchester, 
Roxbury  and  other  localities  which  voluntarily  merged  with  Bos- 
ton between  1867  and  1911,  but  on  the  contrary  ithose  commun- 
ities now  suffer  from  urban  blight  and  neglected  services  requir- 
ing costly  urban  renewal  and  modeil  cities  programs  for  their 
correction. 

School  System  Dependence  on  Local  Property  Tax.  The  contin- 
ued heavy  reliance  of  local  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  upon 
the  municipal  property  tax  has  been  cited  by  educaitors  and  by 
authorities  concerned  with  urban  rehabilitation  as  a  factor  in 
urban  blight. 

The  Sales  Tax  Act  of  1966  (c.l4)  made  major  revisions  in 
the  statutory  formulas  for  state  financial  assistance  to  the  local 
public  schools,  and  provided  substantial  increases  in  state  assistance 
to  localities  toward  theiir  school  costs.  Notwithstanding  that  leg- 
islation, however,  the  local  real  estate  tax  remains  the  source  of 


1  U.S.  Advisory  fOommission  on  Intergovernmental  Relaltions,  ACIR  State 
Legislative  Program-New  Proposals  for  1969,  M-39,  Washington,  D.C.,  June 
1968, 125  pp;  at  pp.  202-1  and  202-2. 
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about  73.5%  of  all  funds  needed  to  support  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  Commonweailith.  As  mdicated  in  Table  8  below, 
the  real  estate  tax  must  finance  between  50%  and  89%  of  school 
costs  of  the  nine  commiuiities  having  model  cities  programs,  un- 
der existing  state  olid  formulas  intended  to  reflect  local  need  vs. 
local  ability-to-pay. 

Table  8.    Sources  of  Financial  Support  of  Massachusetts  Public  Schools 
Statewide  and  in  Nine  Selected  Cities  in  Fiscal  Year  1967 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Grants  and 

Local  Revenue 

Shared  Taxes 

Other 

Total  School 

Jurisdiction 

Sources 

State 

Federal 

Sources 

Support 

Ail  Communities 

$541  J. 

$146.6 

$41.8 

$4.7 

$734.3 

Boston 

$  38.3 

$  22.8 

$  6.6 

$0.1 

$  67.9 

Oambridge 

$    8.3 

$ 

0.5 

$  0.4 

— i 

$    9.3 

Fall  Rivier 

$    4.1 

$ 

2.0 

$  0.1 

$0.7 

$    7.0 

Holyoke 

$    4.0 

$ 

1.0 

$  0.2 

— 1 

$    5.4 

LoweU 

$    5.9 

$ 

2.4 

$  1.0 

— 

$    9.4 

Lynn 

$  12.6 

$ 

1.7 

$  0.7 

— 

$  15.1 

New  Bedford 

$    4.9 

$ 

2.0 

$  0.8 

— 1 

$    7.9 

Springfield 

$  17.7 

$ 

3.1 

$  2.5 

$0.3 

$  23.7 

Worcester 

$  14.4 

$ 

5.4 

$  1.4 

1 

$  21.4 

1  Dess  than  $100,000. 

Source:  Mass.  State  Department  of  Eduoaition,  Annual  Report  for  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1967,  Part  II,  Section  B,  Public  Document  No.  2, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1969;  266  pp. 


The  costs  of  local  schools  constitutes  the  largest  single  func- 
tional segment  of  the  budget  of  each  city  and  town  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  consume  the  "lion's  share"  of  local  real  estata 
tax  revenues.  Statewide,  62%  of  the  real  estate  tax  burden  is 
attributable  to  the  public  schools,  according  to  data  supplied  by 
the  Research  and  Development  Center  of  the  State  Dei)airtment  of 
Education;  the  Department  indicates  lesser  percentages  in  the 
nine  cities  with  model  (Cities  programs,  as  follows:  Bo®tc«i,  20%; 
Cambridge,  34%;  Fall  River,  35%;  Lowell,  36%;  Holyoke  and  New 
Bedford,  37%;  Worcester,  44%;  Springfield,  45%;  and  Lynn,  49%. 
A  newly-published  study,  by  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and 
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Towns,  of  school  costs  in  15  selected  communiities  revealed  ithat 
thdir  costs  are  increasing  more  rapidly  thcin  the  volume  of  state 
financial  lassistance  fto  the  schools   : 

On  the  average,  the  15  communities  featured  In  the  profiles  spend 
$.45  of  every  $1.00  expended  for  education  ... 

Wages  and  salaries  consume  most  of  the  education  dollar.  Except 
in  the  Town  of  Amherst,  which  makes  a  substantial  payment  to  sup- 
port a  regional  school  system,  62.9%  to  87.3%  of  the  education  budget 
is  for  personal  services.  Since  enactment  of  the  mxmicipal  coUeotive 
bairgaining  law  in  1965,  teachers  salaries  have  increased  significantly. 
According  to  publications  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 
the  median  minimum  annual  salary  of  the  Commonwealth's  elementary 
■r  and  secondary  school  teachers  has  risen  from  $5,000  in  1965  to 
$6,000  in  1968,  a  20%  increase  over  three  years. 

In  addition,  the  amounts  spent  for  school  construction  have  risen 
dramatically  as  cities  arid  towns  have  attempted  to  keep  pace  with       , 
rising  school  enrollments. 

While  staite  financial  assistance  (for  educaition  has  risen  significantly 
since  .1965  —  enactment  of  the  sales  itax  allows  lan  investment  of  some 
$120  million  annually  in  local  eduoation  programs  —  education  spend- 
ing is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate.  In  the  15  case  study  cities  and  towns, 
aid  to  education  rose  10.5%  ifrom  1967,  the  first  fuU  year  of  the  sales 
tax,  through  1969.  During  the  same  period,  eduoation  spending  orose 
by  27.1%.  In  1967,  unearmarked  educaition  aid  constituted  18.2%  of 
ithe  toitai  expended  for  education  in  the  15  cities  ^and  towns.  By  1971, 
if  present  trends  continue,  this  amount  will  decrease  to  13.3%  of  the 
total  spent  for  schools. 

In  short,  the  cost  of  public  education  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  have  increased  far  more  dramatically — ^and  will  continue 
to  do  so — ^than  has  financial  assistance  that  is  intended  to  equalize 
education  opportunity  among  ithe  communities.! 

As  local  school  costs  vme  due  to  inflation  and  to  increasingily 
sophisticated  educaitional  needs,  they  contribute  to  urban  blight  in 
at  least  two  ways. 

First  of  all,  because  the  public  schooils  enjoy  la  statutory  "priority 
oaM"  on  available  local  funds  in  every  community  except  Boston, 
they  must  be  satisfied  at  ithe  expense  of  services  and  capital  im-^ 
provements  in  other  sectors  of  municipal  respor^ibility;  thus, 
other  public  needs  must  be  dealt  with  on  an  increasingly  curtailed 
basis  ajs  efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  local  tax  rate  down  through 
"economies"  and  postponed  public  investment  in  new  facilities. 


1  Mass.  League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  The  Municipal  Fiscal  Crisis  —  An  Action 
Program  for  1969  and  the  1970s,  Boston,  Mass.,  1969,  83  pp;  at  p.  5. 
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In  this  struggle  for  available  local  tax  dollars,  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods  often  bear  the  brunt  of  local  "economy"  drives, 
with  a  resulting  spread  of  blight. 

Secondly,  to  the  extent  that  heavy  local  school  costs  force  local 
property  tax  rates  upward,  they  increase  the  costs  of  (a)  home 
ovmership,  and  (b)  housing  rentals,  to  the  moimting  disadvantage 
of  'low  and  middle  income  families.  Likewise,  they  increase  the 
costs  of  doing  business  for  smal  neighborhood  concerns,  such  as 
family  stores  and  small  shops,  impairing  their  ability  to  com- 
pete with  large  "chain"  enterprises.  To  meet  their  property  tax 
obligation,  local  taxpayers  may  be  forced  to  postpone  necessary 
maintenance,  with  a  resulting  deterioration  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty in  question.  In  addiition,  high  local  tax  burdens,  spurred  by 
school  costs,  discourage  new  Investment  in  the  blighted  area  unless 
tax   write-offs   and   lother   inducements   are   offered. 

Consequently,  within  the  past  few  years,  increasing  interest  has 
been  expressed  by  educators,  planners,  mayors  and  other  auth- 
orities in  ways  and  means  whereby  basic  school  operating  costs 
may  be  wholly  underwritten  by  non-property  tax  revenues,  so 
as  to  ease  the  plight  of  low  and  middle  income  families,  to  spur 
housing  oonstru'Ction,  and  to  free  education  from  so  great  a  degree 
of  involvement  with  the  inflexlible  and  regressive  real  estate 
levy.  Advocates  of  such  a  state  assumption  of  school  costs  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  preferred  over  a  grant-in-^aid  approach  s'ince,  in  their 
view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  satisfactory  formula  for  state 
schooil  aid  grants  which  wiM  not  contain  some  serious  'inequity. 
Opponents  fear  that  whatever  the  method  used,  state  assumption 
of  aili  school  costs  will  necessitate  tight  state  control  of  school  ex- 
penditures, with  a  resulting  loss  of  local  control  'of  the  schools 
and  a  stifling  of  local  educational  efforts  to  go  beyond  the  state 
standards.  Both  proponents  and  opponents  agree  that  the  question 
merits  further  study. 

At  the  present  time,  only  one  state  —  Hawaii  —  is  reported 
to  have  a  completely  state-admiinistered,  state-financed  public 
school  system  whoHy  divorced  from  the  local  real  estate  tax. 
The  states  of  Delaware  and  North  Carolina  underwrite  the  total 
costs  of  local  education  but  vest  the  administration  thereof  in  loc- 
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al  off icialls.  In  the  rennuainiing  47  states,  including  Massachusetts,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  (a)  an  increasing  state  subsidy  to  the  local 
schools  and  (b)  school  district  reorganizations  and  consolidations, 
as  a  means  of  staying  or  reducing  the  pressure  of  school  costs 
on  local  real  estate  taxation. 

Aside  from  further  changes  in  school  financing  practices,  edu- 
cators also  urge  that  communliies  make  greater  efforts  to  quaiUfy 
for  federal  and  state  f inan<iiai  assistance  to  their  schools  under 
existing  federal  law.  On  this  score,  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  repont  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
Bedford  Model  Cities  Admiinistration,  model  citie's  agencies  in 
Massachusetts  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  these  federgd  and 
state  aid  possibilities. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  30  MAJOR  REPORTS  BY  LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH 
COUNCIL   RELATIVE   TO   URBAN   PROBLEMS,   1956-68. 


Reiwrts  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  axe  out  of  print,  and  hence  copies 
are  available  on  a  loan  basis  only.  The  reports  not  so  marked  are  in  stock. 
Requests  for  reports  of  either  type  sihould  be  addressed  to  the  Director, 
Legislative  Research  Bureau,  Room  236,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  02133. 

Air  and  Water  Resources 

*Rights  to  Surface  and  Subsurface  Water  in  Massachusetts.   Senate,  No.  695 
of  1957;  128  pp. 

Air  Pollution  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Area.  Senate,  No.  495  of  1960;  52  pp. 

Harbor  Regulation.  Senate,  No.  1234  olf  1965;  119  pp. 

Water  Shortage  and  Indu^rial  Water  Use  and  Reuse.    Senate,  No.  930  of 
1966;  163  pp. 

Business  and  Industrial  Development 

State  Loans  to  Local  Industrial  Development  Corporations.  Senate,  No.  640 
of  1957;  38  pp. 

State  Loans  to  Local  Industrial  Development  Commissions.   House,  No.  3023 
of  1961;  39  pp. 

*  State  Tax  and  Other  Relief  for  Commuter  Railroads.  Senate,  No.  535  of  1961; 
99  pp. 

Industrial  Development  of  Cities  and  Towns.   Senate,  No.  947  of  1965;  74  pp. 
Underground  Shopping  Complexes.   Senate,  No.  971  oif  1968;  53  pp. 
The  Promotion  of  the  Port  of  Boston.   House,  No.  4852  of  1968;  60  pp. 

Health  and  Safety  Codes 

Establishm,ent  of  a  Uniform  Sanitary  Code  for  the  Commonwealth.    House, 
No.  2833  of  1957;  44  pp. 

*Protection  of  the  Public  During  and  After  Severe  Storms.   SenaJte,  No.  630 
of  1957;  52  pp. 

State  Building  Construction  and  Demolition  Codes.  Senate,  No.  461  of  1960; 
49  pp. 

Massachusetts  Implementation  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
Senate,  No.  980  of  1968;  77  pp. 

Housing  and  Urban  Renewal 

Liquidation  of  Federally  Aided  Housing  Projects.    House,  No.  2815  of  1957; 
22  pp. 
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*RelaUng  Massachusetts  and  Federal  Public  Housing  Latvs.   Senate,  No.  451 

<^f  1959;  66  pp. 
^Certain  Land  Aspects  of  Urban  Renewal.   Senate,  No.  465  of  1966;  50  pp. 

Relocation  Assistance  for  Persons  and  Firms  Displaced  by  Public  Action. 
House,  No.  3495  of  1962;  42  pp. 

Certain  Delays  and  Costs  Connected  With  Urban  Renevoal.   Senate,  No.  710 
of  1963;  39  pp. 

Involvement  of  Hospitals  and  Educational  Institutions  in  Urban  Renewal 
Pfoflrrams.  Senate,  No.  729  of  1963;  50  pp. 

Local  and  RegiOTuU  Government 

*drganization  and  Apportionment  of  Expenses  of  Suffolk  County.  House,  No. 
3030  of  1958;  48  pp. 

*Municipal  Home  Rule.   Senate,  No.  580  of  1961;  160  pp. 

County  Government  in  Massachusetts.   House,  No.  3131  of  1962;  167  pp. 

State  Compliance  vnth  Proposals  of  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Senate,  No.  860  of  1964;  82  pp. 

Municipal  Home  Rule.    Senate,  No.  950  of  1965;  135  pp.   (Up-diaites  Senate, 
No.  850  of  1961  above). 

Planning  and  Zoning 

*Minimization   of   Damage   from   Hurricanes   and   Other  Natural  Disasters. 
House,  No.  2727  of  1956;  69  pp. 

*The  Establishment  of  Historic  Districts  Within  the  Commonwealth.    House, 
.    No.  2953  of  1957;  44  pp. 

Local  Zoning  and  Partial  Takings  under  Eminent  Domain.   House,  No.  3657 
of  1962;  69  pp. 

A  Historic  Preservation  Program  for  Cities  and  Towns.   Senate,  No.  691  of 
1966;  72  pp. 

Restricting  the  Zoning  Power  to  City  and  County  Governments.   Senate,  No. 
1133  of  1968;  196  pp. 
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MODEL,  STIA-TE  DAW  PBOPOSED  BY 

U.  S.  ADWSORY  COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  [RELATIONS  RE 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SUB-UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Suggested  Legislation  i 

[Title  should  conifoinn  tio  state  irequlreinenits.   The  fcHUowing  is  a 
suggetStian:   An  Act  to  authorize  cities  and  counties  to  establish 

NEIGHBORHOOD    SERVICE    AREAS    TO    ADVISE,    UNDERTAKE,    AND    FINANCE 
CERTAIN   GOVERNMENTAL  SERVICES.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 
Section  1.    Purpose.    It  is  the  purpose  oif  this  act  to  enoounage  citizen 
involvement  in   governmenit  at  the   neighborhood  level   in  urtoan  areas  by 
permlttjing  limited  self -'government  through  the  esttablfehment  of  neighborhood 
council  las  legal  entities  ocf  the  city  or  county  government. 

Section  2.  Definitions.  As  used  herein: 

(1)  "MeltEPoipolitan  area"  means  an  larea  designated  as  a  "standard 
metropfolitan  statistical  larea"  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.2 

(2)  "City"  means  any  municipality  o^f  more  th'an  [50,000]  population, 
ias  determined  by  the  latent  official  census,  located  within  a  metro- 
ipolitan  area. 

(3)  "County"  means  lany  county  located,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within 
a  metropolitan  airea. 

(4)  "Neighborhood  servioe  area"  means  an  area  within  a  city  or 
county,  located  within  a  metroi)olitan  area,  with  limited  powers 
of  taxation  and  local  self-government. 

(5)  "Council"  means  a  neighborhood  larea  council  created  by  section 
8  of  this  a)Ct  to  govern  a  neighborhood  servioe  area. 

Section  3.  Establishment  of  Neighborhood  Service  Areas.  The  [governing 
body]  of  any  dty  or  county  located  within  la  metropolitan  area  may  estab- 
lish within  its  borders  one  or  more  nedghlborhood  service  areas  to  provide  and 
finance  those  govermnentai  services  or  functions  that  the  city  or  county  is 
otherwise  authorized  to  undertake,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
requiring  uniform  property  tax  rates  on  real  or  personal  propeifty  within  the 
city  of  county .1 


1  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  ACIR  State 
Legislative  Program  —  New  Proposals  For  1969,  M-39,  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  1968, 125pp.  At  pp.  803-1  through  803-5. 

2  Particular  states  may  find  it  necessary  for  constitutional  reasons,  or  other- 
wise desirable,  to  apply  a  somewhat  different  definition,  tailored  to  their 
special  circumstances. 
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Section  4.  Creation  By  Petition,  (a)  A  petition  Signed  by  [  ]  percent 
of  the  [qualijBed  voters]  [residents]  within  any  poirtion  of  a  city  or  county 
may  be  submitted  to  the  city  [governing  body]  or  county  [governing  body] 
requesting  the  establisftimenit  of  a  neighborhood  service  area  to  provide  any 
service  or  services  which  the  city  or  county  is  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to 
provide.  The  petition  sihall  describe  the  territorital  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
service  larea  and  shall  specify  the  services  to  be  provided. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  i>etition  and  verification  of  the  signatures  thereon, 
the  city  [governing  body]  or  county  [governing  body],  within  [30]  days  follow- 
ing verifioaition,  shall  hold  a  public  hearting  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  requested  neighborhood  service  area  shall  ibe  established. 

(c)  Wltlhin  [30]  days  following  the  public  hearing,  the  city  [governing 
body]  or  county  [governing  body],  by  resolution  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
the  establishment  of  the  requested  neighborhood  service  area.  A  hearing  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  itime,  but  Shall  be  completed  within  [60]  days  of 
its  commencement. 

(d)  A  resolution  approving  the  creation  of  the  neighborhood  service  area 
may  contain  amendments  or  modifications  of  the  larea's  boundaries  or  func- 
tions las  set  forth  in  the  petition. 

Section  5.  Boundary  Changes  of  a  Neighborhood  Service  Area.  Tihe  city 
[governing  body]  or  county  [governing  body],  pursucm;t  to  a  request  from 
the  council,  or  pursuant  to  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  [  ]  percent  of  the 
qualified  voters  living  within  the  neighborhood  service  area,  may  enlarge, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  alter  the  boundaries  of  any  existing  neighborhood 
service  area  following  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  4  (b),  (c),  and  (d). 

Section  6.  Considerations  in  Setting  Boundaries.  In  establishing  neighbor- 
hood service  area  boundaries  and  determining  .those  services  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  neighborhood  area  council,  the  city  [governing  body]  or  ithe  county 
[governing  body]  shall  study  and  take  into  consideration  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  constitvites  a  neighborhood  with  com- 
mon concerns  and  a  capacity  for  local  neighborhood  initiative,  leadership,  and 
decision-making  with  respect  to  city  or  county  government; 

(2)  City  or  county  departmental  and  agency  auitlhority  land  resources  over 
functions  that  may  be  either  transferred  or  shared  with  the  council; 

(3)  Population  density,  distibution,  and  growth  within  a  neighborhood 
service  area  to  a^ure  that  its  boundaries  reflect  the  most  effective  territory 
for  local  participation  and  control; 

(4)  Citizen  accessibility  to,  controllability  of,  and  participation  in  neigh- 
borhood service  area  axstivities  and  functions;  and 

(5)  Such  other  matters  as  might  affect  the  establishment  of  boundaries 
and  services  which  would  provide  for  more  meaningful  citizen  participation 
in  city  or  county  government. 


1  If  a  service  is  to  be  financed  wholly  or  partly  from  property  tax  revenues, 
some  states  may  have  to  amend  constitutional  provisions  which  require 
uniform  tax  rates  within  a  city  or  county. 
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Section  7.  Dissolution  of  Neighborhood  Service  Area,  (a)  A  city  [govern- 
ing body]  or  county  [governing  body],  afiter  public  hearing,  may  dissolve  a 
neighborhood  service  area  on  its  own  initiative  or  pursuant  to  a  petition  signed 
by  at  least  [  ]  percent  of  ithe  qualified  voters  living  within  the  neighbor- 
hood service  area. 

(b)  The  city  [governing  body]  shall  give  notice  of  a  public  hearing  in 
[  ]  newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the  neighborhood  service  area  of 
its  intention  to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  a  proposed  dissolution,  the  notice  to 
be  given  not  less  than  [14]  days  before  the  date  at  ,the  public  hearing. 

Section  8.  Election  of  Council;  Vacancies,  (a)  The  council  shall  consist 
of  [five  to  nine]  members.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  shaU  be  [four] 
years,  and  members  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

(b)  The  coxmcil  members  shall  'be  elected  at  large  by  the  voters  of  the 
neighborhood  service  area  at  the  time  as  provided  by  law  for  holding  geneonal 
elections.  Members  sihaiU  be  residents  of  the  neighborhood  service  area  who 
are  qualified  to  vote  in  eleGtions  for  local  government  officials. 

(c)  A  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  [council]  [icity  (governing  body)  or 
county  (governing  ibody)].  iMembers  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  9.  Council  Powers  and  Functions.  A  council  may  exercise  any 
powers  and  perform  any  functions  within  the  neighborhood  service  area  au- 
thorized by  the  city  [governing  body]  or  county  [governing  tK>dy],  which  may 
include  but  not  be  limited  to : 

(1)  Advisory  lor  delegated  subsltEmtive  authority,  or  both,  with  respect  to 
such  programs  (as  the  community  action  program;  urban  renewal,  relocation, 
public  housing,  planning  land  zoning  aotions,  land  other  physical  development 
programs;  crime  prevention  and  juvenile  delinquency  programs;  hecilth  serv- 
ices; code  inspection;  recreation;  education;  and  manpower  training; 

(2)  Self-help  projects,  such  las  supplemental  refuse  collection,  beautiflca- 
tion,  minor  street  'and  sidewallc  repair,  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
neighborhood  community  centers,  street  fairs  and  festiv^ds,  cultural  activities, 
recreation,  and  housing  rehabilitation  land  sale; 

(3)  Budget  and  finance  authority,  subject  to  city  or  county  audit,  to 
accept  funds  from  public  and  private  sources,  including  public  subscriptions, 
and  to  exipend  monies  to  meet  overhead  costs  of  council  administration  and 
support  for  self-help  jxrojedts;  land  authority  to  raise  revenue  for  special 
services  by  adoption  of  a  uniform  annual  levy,  not  to  exceed  [five  (5)]  dollars, 
on  each  [resident]    [head  of  household]  of  the  neighborhood  service  area. 

Section  10.  Compensation;  Meetings;  By-Laws;  Quorum,  (a)  Members 
of  a  council  shall  receive  no  compensation  but  may  receive  reimbursement  of 
actual  and  necessary  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  official  duties,  up  to  a  maximum  of  [         ]  doillars  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

(b)  All  meetings  of  a  council  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(c)  A  council  shall  adopt  by-laws  providing  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness and  the  selection  of  a  presiding  officer  and  other  officers. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  council  sihall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.    Each  member  shall  have  one  vote. 
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Section  11.    Staff.   The  coimail  may  employ  staff  and  consult  and  retain 
experts  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Section  12.   Annual  Report.   The  council  shall  make  an  annual  reiK>rt  of 
its  activities  to  (the  city  or  county. 

Section  13.  Separability.  [Iniseilt  sepanabiliiity  clause. ] 

Section  Ify.  Effective  Date.  [Insert  effective  date.] 
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APPENDIX    C 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  DISCRIMINATION  PROBLEMS  IN 
BOSTON  AREA,  1969 


Remarks  by  Mrs.  Erna  Ballantine,  Chairman, 
MassacJmsetts  Com^mission  Against  Discrimination,  to  Massachusetts 
Advisory  Committee  to  U.8.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  June  26, 1969 1 

I  am  Mrs.  Erna  Dallantdine,  Ohalrman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissiiian 
Against  DiscadrainaJticm,  Ithe  abate  lagency  charged  with  tihe  i^esponsibdlity  of 
enforcing  ithe  anti-discniniinaition  laws  of  the  Oommonwealth. 

I  am  paiUicudarly  jpleased  to  have  this  oppjrtunity  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  discriminaition  as  they  affect  the  construction  indiistry  since  they 
have  been  of  deep  ooncem  to  my  agency. 

During  the  past  day-and-ia-half,  you  have  heard  testimony  from  a  number 
of  impressive  speakers  from  mianagement,  labocr  and  the  community  noted  for 
their  involvement  in  this  area. 

Whale  I  ciaiim  no  expeittiise  thalt  as  equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  speakers 
in  the  field  of  labor  law  and  economics,  as  an  Investigating  Oonmussioner  on 
more  than  50  cases  of  lindividually  filed  complaints  dviring  the  past  two  yeaa:^ 
involving  the  construction  industry.  I  have  gained  much  insight  and  awareness 
of  the  prevalence  of  disorimination  found  in  this  industry  in  the  Boston  area. 

Boston's  experience  in  this  field  is  unique,  evidenced  by  ithe  large  propor- 
tion of  Federal  funds  allocated  to  this  area  for  pilot  programs  concerning 
the  Teihabilitation  of  sub-standard  housing  and  the  resulting  experiences  of 
the  minority  gpx5up  workers  whose  communities  were  affected  by  construction 
and  re-construcftiion,  work. 

An  examination  of  the  iBcston  construation-ilabor  market  by  tiie  publica- 
tion Engineering  News-Record  thiis  Spring  cited  the  critical  laJbor  shortage 
which  exislts  in  the  Boston  afrea.  Manpower  shortages  running  as  high  as  50 
percent  were  noted  by  the  journal  in  the  carpentry,  meiaonry  and  bricklaying 
trades.  Similar  deficiencies  were  pointed  to  in  the  sfceamfltting,  ironworking, 
plastering,  Sheet  metal  and  welding  occupations.  Among  electrical  workers, 
vacancies  exceeded  50  percent.  In  its  repont,  the  Engineering  News-Record 
concluded  "the  lack  of  integration  of  minoirity  group  workers  largely  due  to 
union  resistance,  is  another  contribuiting  facitor  to  this  labor  shortage." 

It  is  apparent  that  a  significant  number  oif  job  opportxinities  does  exist  — 
that  the  failure  of  organized  labor  Ito  provide  contractors  with  qualified  non- 
white  tradesmen  is  indeed  causing  the  tax-buirdenied  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  shoulder  increased  costs. 

We  hear  repeatedly  from  the  uninlfiormed  otr  misinformed,  conceming  the 
Black  or  Spajiish-suimamed  man  who  is  available  for  work  in  this  field,  sxich 


1  At  public  hearing  held  in  Room  304,  Federal  Post  Oflace  and  Courthouse 
Building,  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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statements  las  "Send  me  a  ibliack  otnan  who  iis  qu'aiified  ...  I  just  can't  find 
any."  Or,  "I  donU  discriminate,  I'll  hire  lany  qualified  man  who  comes  in." 
Or  "Any  'quaJified  coloTed  man'  who  wants  to  can  ibeoome  la  menubsr  of  Ithe 
union;  all  he  has  tto  do  lis  laipply." 

On  Ithe  fence  of  it,  it  woxild  appeiar  that  no  Black  or  Spanish-surnamed 
men  with  skills  tare  avadilatyle  sdnce  so  few  Blacks  or  iPuento  Riioans  have  union 
memlwrsMp. 

One  employer  alone  in  ithe  Boston  Urban  Riehabilitaltion  Program  was 
aible  to  hire  several  hundred  Black  men  ifrom  the  community  axea  foeing  re- 
habilitated. iThetse  Black  men  fiiHed  positions  Hanging  firom  laborer  to  electri- 
cian and  included  such  skMls  as  dry-wali  men,  carj^ntetrs  and  roofers.  There 
were  difficulties  encountered  on  that  job.  Some  40  comipiaints  were  rece^ived 
by  the  (Commission  from  both  B'lack  and  White  workers  alike  charging  tihe 
employer  witih  discrimination  in  lay-offs  and  conditioaiB  of  employment. 

It  took  more  than  50  meetings  involving  management,  workers,  commun- 
ity action  groups  land  Federal  offlcialls  before  these  problems  could  be  resolved. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  work  resulted  in  true  comjplianoe  with  an  effective 
affirmative  acttion  program  by  the  iMassachusetts  Conmiission  Against  Discrim- 
ination .  .  .  one  of  two  im  the  Boston  Area  in  the  past  few  years. 

But,  what  of  the  uaiions?  This  prime  contractor  was  non-uniion  and  as 
such  was  able  to  comply  with  the  proposal  that,  whenever  possible,  commun- 
ity labor  toe  hired  to  work  in  the  area  of  the  projiect.  There  were  union  sub- 
contractors working  on  the  job.  iDid  the  union  business  agents  come  to  the 
work  site  to  allow  ithese  skilled  Black  mien  to  join  their  locals  after  itiiey  had 
been  on  the  job  for  seven  days?  (This  being  the  common  procedure  when  a 
contractor  who  has  a  oinion  agreement  employs  non-union  ilabor.)  Ttie  fact 
is  thaJt  the  contractor  was  told  informally  that  the  unions  would  permit  Ithe 
men  to  work  on  ithe  job  but  that  they  were  not  to  'be  asked  to  join  the  local. 
However,  the  contractor  was  required  to  pay  health  and  welfare  costs  to  the 
union,  leven  though  Ithe  men  toould  never  qualify  for  those  (benefits.  You  can 
draw  your  own  icondusions  from  these  peculiar  circumstances. 

This  panel  is  interested  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  contract  compliance 
efforts  on  the  pant  of  the  (Federal  agencies.  Wilth  few  exceptions,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  Against  Discrimination  has  received  no  assistance  or 
cooperation  firom  the  Federal  authoritiies.  Indeed,  my  staff  finds  it  difficult  to 
determine  who  these  people  are  and  what  type  of  work  they  perform. 

In  December,  1968,  Ithe  Commission  called  together  representatives  of 
the  community  and  the  FedenEd  agencies  Ito  meet  for  (the  purpose  of  dieitermin- 
ing  how  a  more  (effective  program  of  contract  compliance  could  be  developed. 
The  meeiting  was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Oommisaion's  Compliance  Divi- 
sion since  it  was  obvious  that  major  problems  existed  over  which  it  had  no 
legal  authority  to  act  upon. 

The  meeting  was  not  productive!  There  was  no  meEiningful  compliance 
being  attained  since  theire  was  the  ever  presenit  recitation  of  the  problems 
the  community  groups  faced  when  trying  Ito  deal  with  the  oontracit  compliance 
officers. 

In  fact,  the  irepreaenltative  from  Ithe  Departmenjt  of  Labor,  who  wias 
responsible  for  having  achieved  the  most  effeotiive  icompliance  joh  having  yet 
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to  be  laccompliished  in  ithie  iBoiston  Ainea,  found  himself  ne-orgianiized  fnom  has 
job!  I  would  suggest  that  his  effioilts  to  become  moire  effedtive,  (resulted  in 
his  aremoviai  from  fthe  position  he  hield  with  the  Uabar  DepaHtment  in  the 
Boston  Airea. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  unltil  !the  names,  organiizational  responsibilities 
and  lines  of  authoirity  of  !the  Federal  oonitaiacit  icomplianoe  personnel  for  the 
viariotts  agencies  acre  defined,  equal  employmenit  oppontunity  in  (the  construc- 
tion industry  in  ithe  Bositon  Area  can  not  be  lachieved!  In  laddition,  once  these 
men  land  their  duties  are  identified,  then  they  must  formally  adopt  a  mean- 
ingful interpretation  of  whait  oonistitxites  a  vialid  affiirmative  action  program 
under  Executive  Order  #11246. 

Also,  these  men  must  be  given  the  power  to  impose  the  necessary  sanc- 
tions to  enforce  the  oontriaators'  cormnitment  to  an  effective  aflarmative  auction 
program  .  .  .  subject,  of  course,  to  an  lappeals  procedure.  Whien,  and  only  when, 
the  Federal  government  provides  sufficient  staff  and  authority  to  that  com- 
pliance staff,  can  there  be  a  meaningful  beginning  towards  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  current  Federal  laws. 

Due  to  lan  increase  in  my  Commission's  budget  this  past  year,  a  Com- 
pliance Division  was  formed  to  handle  contract  compliance  with  those  doing 
business  wiith  the  Commonwealth  as  weM  as  to  insure  compliance  with  final 
orders  and  terms  of  conciliation  as  directed  by  the  Commissioners. 

OPresently,  we  are  guided  by  iQhiapter  15  IB  of  the  General  Daws  and  a 
"Governor's  Code  of  Fair  iPractices"  —  an  executive  order  issued  in  1966. 

Shortly  after  'Governor  Sargent  took  oflSce,  his  Secreitary  of  Urban  Af- 
faire, lAlbert  Kramer,  in  conjunction  with  members  of  my  Staff,  began  a  re- 
examination of  this  Executive  Order.  It  was  concluded  that  a  oompleite  re- 
vision of  the  Governor's  Code  ishould  be  undentaken  in  order  to  give  it  more 
teeth  land  make  it  miore  relevant  to  ej^isting  problems. 

The  present  'code  merely  calls  for  non-discrimination  in  employment.  In 
our  re^examination,  we  lare  exploring  dhanges  such  as  a  mandatory  affirmative 
action  commitment  on  the  parit  of  aU  contractors. 

The  Governor's  office  has  demonstrated  its  firm  commitment  towards  the 
expansion  of  the  Code  which  will  lead  towards  insuring  equal  employment 
for  all  of  the  iCommonwealith's  citizenry. 

Our  Compliance  and  Affirmaltive  Action  Divisions  enlist  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  firms  and  unions  in  achieving  meianingful  employment  op- 
portunities for  manority-groiips.  This  passive  role  must  be  repliaced  by  a  more 
aggressive  one  which  will  permit  my  agency  to  be  more  effective  in  its  law 
enforcement  function. 

While  the  iMassachusetts  Commission  Aga)inst  Discrimination  is  searching 
to  make  present  laws  more  relevant  to  today's  problems,  it  has  not  been  idle 
or  passive  in  enforcing  the  current  laws.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
number  of  complaints  filed  on  an  individual  basis  againsit  contractors  or 
unions  representing  ithe  building  trades  do  not  truly  reflect  the  scope  of  the 
problem  .  .  .  the  discrimination  against  Blacks  land  (Puerto  Rioans  in  this 
industry. 

In  cases  dealing  with  a  single  man,  siing-le  contraotor  or  single  local 
union,  effectiveness  is  minimal.  To  correct  this  problem,  we  must  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  break  the  pattern  of  discrimination  which  exists  in  Boston 
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txxMy.  Given  the  infarmatiion  <xf  alleged  discriminiaitory  pnaiotices  in  the  build- 
ing faiades  industry,  gatheired  by  ithis  agency,  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  iDisciinunation  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  exists  a  pattern  of 
bath  overt  and  icovert  discrimination  in  this  industry,  lAs  a  result  of  this  in- 
formatian,  several  months  ago,  the  lOommission  voted  to  initiate  approximately 
250  complaints  against  five  of  the  largest  building  construction  firms  in  the 
Boston  Area  and  25  union  ilocals.  These  complaints  involve  the  following 
trades:  Asbestos  workers;  Bricklayers  and  Stone  iMasons;  lOairpenters;  Cement 
Masons  land  Asphalit  Layers;  Intemational  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers; Elevator  Constructor  Union;  IntematioiMil  Union  of  Operating  Engineers; 
Laborers  Intemational  Union  of  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers; 
Bridge  and  Struotxiral  Iron  Workers;  Marble  Setter  and  THe  Layer  Helpers 
Union;  Wood,  Wire  and  Leathers  WorkeiB  Union;  Piirtters  Union;  Operative 
Plasterers;  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters  Union;  JRoofers  Union;  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Union;  Pipefitters  Union;  Sprinkler  Fitter  and  Apittentioes  Union; 
Tile  Layers  Union;  and  the  Teamsters,  Chauffieuns,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  Union. 

The  respondent  construction  firms  involved  include:  Aibeithaw  OoiKStruc- 
tion  Co.;  Gilbane  Construction  Corp.;  Tttmer  Consftruction  Co.;  Perini  Con- 
struction Co.;  land  Volpe  Construction  Co.  Others  are  currently  being  pro- 
cessed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  wMle  the  Cbnunission  has  indeed  initiaited 
charges  against  these  firms  and  local  unions,  based  upon  inifiormation  which 
has  been  brought  to  its  attention  and  its  conclusion  that  there  is  ireason  to  be- 
lieve that  dascrimlnaition  may  be  present,  this  does  not  constitute  a  "guilty" 
finding  against  these  respondents.  IFindings  of  "iProbatole  cause"  aire  based  on 
the  data  gatheraJ  during  investigation  and  aJter  conferences  are  held  by  the 
Commission. 

I  should  note  fuiither  because  of  the  strict  requiirements  concerning  Ad- 
judicatory proceduires  the  Commission  is  not  at  libeilty  to  comment  on  any 
substantive  issues  or  information  until  the  complaint  is  brought  to  the  Public 
Hearing  i^tage. 

In  addition,  an  Investigating  Commissioner  already  has  certified  one  case 
fox  Public  Hearing  on  an  individually  filed  complaint  against  one  union  ilocal 
in  the  building  tirades  inasmuch  as  effioalts  of  conciMation  have  failed. 

The  investigation  of  these  allegations  against  the  unions  and  firms  wiU  be 
focused  upon  the  patterns  of  discrimination  which  are  alleged  to  exist.  The 
investigators  will  continue  to  examine  journeyman  and  ajRprenlticeship  re- 
quirements to  asoertain  that  they  are  job  related  and  do  not  have  a  disparate 
effect  which  is  discriminatory.  AH  aspects  of  the  building  tirades'  employment 
practices  wiU  be  so  examined  to  determine  wheither  there  has  or  does  exist 
dispairate  treatment  or  result  in  a  disparate  disoriminiatory  effect  upon  min- 
oiity-groixp  construction  workers. 

Let  me  assure  this  panel  that  the  (Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Disorimlnation,  Commissioners  and  Staff  alike,  wiU  continue  to  endeavor  to 
cooperate  fuMy  with  Federal  and  local  anti-discflmlniation  olfloials,  so  that 
government  .  .  .  together  with  those  interested  (representatives  of  business 
and  lalbor  can  work  with  the  niinoiity-igiroup  community  in  resolving  the  most 
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burning  (problems  facing  Boston,^  the  GommonweaJith  and  the  nation,  that  of 
insuring  truly  employment  opportunities  for  all  people. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  every  serious-ithanking  American  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Kerner  Commission  Report  or  who  works  alongside  Black  or  Span- 
ish surnamed  men  from  ithe  local  communities  tha!t  if  the  current  racist  policy 
present  in  certain  segments  of  our  society  are  not  eliminated,  land  these 
people  are  not  able  to  p^articaipaite  in  the  building  of  ithedr  oommunities,  then 
pent-up  frustrations  Will  most  certainly  result  in  a  "black-lash"  which  can 
only  tear  away  the  foundations  of  our  society. 

Thank  you. 
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APiPENDIX  D 


URBAN  HOUSING  AND  MODEL  CITIES  AGREEMENT  FOR  BOSTON 

AND  CAMBRIDGE  NEGOTIATED  BETWEEN  BUILDING  AND 

CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  UNIONS,  CONTRACTORS 

AND  EMPLOYERS  IN  19681 


I. 

The  Building  and  Oonstrudtion  Trades  Council  in  oanjiiniction  with  the 
Associated  General  iConfccactors  of  Massatehuisettts  and  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Assocaiation  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  have  enltered  inlto  the  following 
agireemenit  for  !the  purpose  of  establishing  an  aflSrimiattive  acHon  iprogram  for 
urban  housing  land  model  cities. 

This  agreement  sliall  be  binding   upon  all  unions  of  the  Bxiiiding  and 
CanstruOtion  Trades  Council  of  Boston  and  all  contractor  members  of  the 
A.GjC.,  B.T.E.A.,  and  Participating  Specialty  Contractors  Employers  Associa- 
tions and  other  Employers  or  Unions  that  may  sign  said  agxieement. 
Committees: 

There  shall  ibe  two  committees  for  the  pviiripose  of  implementing  this 
agreement. 

1.  The  Adminlistrative  Oommiittee  shall  be  comprised  of  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  one  reipresentative  of  the  A.G.C.  and 
one  ireiwresentaitive  of  the  B.T.E.A.,  parties  to  this  agreement.  Its  duties  shall 
be  ito  see  that  thiis  laffirmative  action  program  is  carried  ouit  and  shall  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Operations  Committee^  It  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  individuals  and  community  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting, counseling  land  orientation  and  shall  be  empowered  to  make  necessary 
changes  in  the  best  inJterest  of  the  program, 

2.  The  Operations  Committee  Shall  he  comprised  of  two  representatives 
of  'the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  OouncU,  one  representative  of  the 
A.G.C.,  one  representative  of  the  B.T.E.A  or  the  Partidpating  Specialty  Con- 
tractors and  two  irepresenitatives  of  the  minority  community.  This  committee 
shall  determine  the  experience  equivalency  of  each  apjplicant  in  conjunction 
with  the  joint  apprenticeship  committee  of  each  respective  craft  or  the  group 
which  customarily  makes  such  determina'tion.  The  committee  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  orientation  to  construction  and  safeity  iwxxcedures  on  the 
projects  for  the  Trainees  and  Advanced  Journeymen  Trainees. 

II.  Scope  of  Work 

This  agreement  shall  apply  to  the  irehabili'tation  work  on  residential 
Structures  in  urban  areas  involving  the  use  of  governmental  funds,  in  whole 
or  part,  or  governmental  guarantees,  subsidies  or  low  interest,  in  demolition, 
repair,  alterations  land  (rehabilitation  operations.  This  agreement  shall  also 
apply  to   new   construction  of  low-cost  housing,   up  to  and  including   four 


1  "This  agreement  is  also  iref erred  to  loosely  'as  "The (Boston  Labor  Agreement," 
The  BostonJCambridge  Model  Cities  Agreemenit"  and  the  "Model  Oty  Agree- 
ment" in  press  dispaitches  and  oither  sources. 
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stories,  involving  financial  support  of  governments.  This  agreement  may  also 
be  applied  to  other  specific  projects  in  Model  lOities  Areas  and  contiguous 
UTban  (renewal  areas  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  iparties. 

III.  Employment  of  Residents  of  the  Area 

1.  The  program  shall  recruit  residents  in  the  areas  under  development 
thait  are  fully  qualified  mechanics  or  laborers,  those  with  construction  work 
experience  but  not  with  the  qualifications  to  be  journeymen,  and  residents 
without  construoticKn  experience. 

a.  Fully  qualified  mechanics  or  laborers 

If  residents  of  the  area  are  fuUy  qualified  they  iShall  be  paid  the  laborers 
or  medianics  wage  rate  and  fringe  benefits  as  provided  in  the  ooHeetive  bar- 
gaining agreements  between  the  employers  and  the  aflBliated  unions  of  tihe 
Building  and  /CJonatruction  Trades  Council  and  be  available  for  fuH  union 
membetrshiip.  If  they  aire  not  so  qualified  they  shall  be  designated  as  Advanced 
Journeymen  Trainees  or  Trainees. 

b.  Advanced  Journeym,en  Trainees 

Those  with  construction  work  experience  tout  not  with  the  quaHfications 
to  be  mechanics  or  laborers  wiU  be  designated  as  Advanced  Journeymen 
Trainees  land  sihall  be  given  preference  over  trainees  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Such  Advanced  JouLrneymen  Trainees  shall  be  employed  at  wage 
scales  and  fringe  benefits  equivalent  to  those  paid  lapprentices  in  the  collective 
bargaining  agreements  between  employers  land  the  affiliated  unions  of  the 
Building  and  Oongtruction  Trades  Council  for  the  applicable  skilled  trade,  or  at 
a  wage  classification  of  a  itrade  depending  upon  the  perfoirmance  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Jounxeyman  Trainee.  The  end  goal  of  tIhe  Advanced  Journeyman 
Trainee  program  lis  to  develop  fully  qualified  and  oompetent  craft  union 
Journeymen. 

c.  Trainees 

Those  without  construction  experience  will  be  designated  as  Trainees. 
Such  Trainees  shall  receive  not  less  than  the  stairting  ai)prentice  rate  for 
the  craft  to  which  he  is  assigned.  The  Operations  Committee  shall  review 
this  rate  periodiceilly  in  the  light  of  change  in  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

2.  Those  'applicants  that  meet  the  Apprenticeship  Standards  of  a  tirade 
of  his  choice  shall  be  assigned  to  an  out-reach  program  to  be  established  under 
this  agreement. 

Those  applicants  that  are  over  ithe  age  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  Trainees  or  Advanced  Journeymen  Trainees.  The  ratio  of  Trainees 
and  Advanced  Journeymen  Trainees  per  Journeyman  Shall  be  uniform  among 
the  crafts  and  shaU  be  one  Trainee  or  Advanced  Journeyman  Trainee  to  four 
Journeymen  of  an  individual  craft.  Where  Journeymen  residents  of  the  area 
are  not  available  to  a  particular  craft  the  ratio  for  that  craft  shall  be  ad- 
justed to  one  Trainee  or  Advanced  Journeyman  Trainee  to  three  Journey- 
men. 

3.  Procedures  for  preliminary  training  before  on-site  work,  including  or- 
ientation to  construction  and  safety,  wiU  be  on  an  individual  counseling  basis. 
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4.  Addiitional  instruction  land  ibasic  eduoajtiion  may  be  provided  for  such 
residemte  of  the  larea  las  may  benefit  from  such  instrucltion  as  is  provided 
by  ithe  contracting  agency,  local  union  land  particilpatting  conitraidtor  associa- 
tion and  wheire  possible  by  ithe  government  manpower  progaram. 

5.  Advanced  Journeymen  Trainees  or  Trainees  shall  ibe  assigned  by  the 
Operaitions  Commiittee  to  on-site  work  with  a  particular,  craft  after  consulta- 
tation  with  the  Trainee.  No  person  shall  be  employed  as  an  Advanced  Journey- 
man Trainee  or  las  a  Trainee  w'ho  has  not  been  so  assigned  by  the  Operations 
Committee.  Trainees  shall  hold  such  dassifioaition  for  no  longer  than  six 
months  after  which  they  shall  be  lassigned  as  an  Advanced  Journeyman 
Trainee  provided  they  can  demonstrate  qualifioatiions.  Traiinees  and  Advanced 
Journeymen  Trainees  who  meet  the  quialiflcations  shad  move  up  :the  wage 
steps  of  the  scale  to  the  itime  intervals  prescribed  in  the  scale.  iNothdng  here- 
in shall  preclude  eiarlier  advancement  if  qualification  be  dem;onStralted.  On-site 
training  time  shall  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  indlviduial  craft  apprentice- 
ship programs. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  size  of  (the  work  force,  the  laBooation  of  work 
to  employees,  establishment  of  quality  steindards  land  judgment  of  workman- 
ship required,  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline  shaU,  toe  the  responsibility  of 
the  employing  general  or  speciality  contractor. 

IV.  Economic  Conditions 

The  wage  rates,  overtime  rates  and  fringes  specifiied  in  this  agreement 
as  ai)plicabie  for  rehabilitation  and  constructtion  work  wl'thin  the  scope  of 
this  agreemenit  for  Traiinees  and  Advanced  Journeyman  Tra'inees  shall  be  re- 
ported by  the  Administrative  Committee  to  the  Davftd-Bacon  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  submitted  for  approval  &s  the  applicable  pre- 
determined wages  and  fringes  for  Trainees  land  Advanced  Journeymen  Traiin- 
ees  on  rehabilitation  and  construction  work  within  the  scope  of  Hiis  agree- 
ment. 

V.  Jurisdiction 

Parties  to  this  agreement  shall  foUow  the  same  jurisdictional  pattern 
that  now  exists  in  the  iconstruction  industry  and  sh'all  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
cedural rules  of  Ithe  Boston  iLocal  OBoard,  the  Niationai  Joinit  Board  for  the 
Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes  and  the  Appeals  Board.  However,  in  the 
interest  of  continuity  of  employment  for  Trainees  they  may  be  assigned  to 
various  work  operations. 

VI. 

In  advance  of  ithe  (Stairt  of  each  project,  the  responsible  contractor,  sub- 
contractors and  representaltives  of  the  Operations  Committee  and  the  affected 
unions  are  ito  meet  to  seek  lan  undersbanding  on  the  appHication  of  this  article 
to  the  rehabililtaition  and  construction  work  operations  w'ithin  the  scope  of  this 
agreement  that  are  planned. 

VII.  Dispute  Settlement  Procedure  and  No-Strike,  No  Lockout. 

a.  Any  dispute  arising  over  the  adminiistration  of  interpretations  of  this 
memorandum  of  agreement,  including  any  controversy  over  V  above  or  any 
complaint  by  a  resident  of  the  larea  over  the  ladminlistrataon  of  Article  III, 
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shall  ibe  reviewed  and  every  effort  made  to  settle  'the  miaitter  at  the  work  site 
ox  fthirouglh  ithe  r^iponsdble  oflBeens  otf  the  local  unions,  Building  Tmades  Coun- 
cil and  local  contiractor  associaitions  in  the  metropoliitiein  area  and  through  the 
local  joint  Administrative  Conmiittee. 

b.  There  shall  ibe  no  strike  ox  lockout  over  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

VIII.  Operation  of  the  Agreement  and  Duration. 

This  agreement  shall  be  operative  when  signed  by  the  contractor  or 
builder  for  a  sipedfic  project  said  the  Administrative  Committee.  This  agree- 
ment shall  run  from  year  to  year  from  the  date  of  this  agreement  and  may 
be  reopened  by  any  party  on  minety  days  written  notice  to  the  other  pairties. 

a.  This  agreement  may  be  esdtended  ifor  the  duration  of  work  on  a  spe- 
cific project  but  not  to  exceed  18  nronths. 

IX.  Subcontracting. 

Any  contractors  'bound  by  thiis  agreement  shiali  notify  each  subcontractor 
of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  and  require  any  such  subcontractor  per- 
forming work  within  the  scope  of  this  agreement  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement.  The  hisrtorical  subcontracting  practices  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  locality  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  this  agreement. 

Signed  August  16,  1968 
Associated  General  Contractors 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity 

Building   Trades  Employers'  Association 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
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